STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
96-98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

I am enclosing herewith my remittance of $ for which you are 

to send me the nuioUers of books in the SCIENCE FICTION SERIES ^ 
which I have circled below, at the price of 10c each or Six Books for 
Fifty cents. No less than three books are sold. Send remittance 
In check, stamps or money order. The numbers of the books 
that 1 want are circled below. 
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HAVE BEEN ADDED TO THE 

Science Fiction Series 



^HE increasing demand by our readers for new titles to be added to the 

SCIENCE FICTION SERIES has now been met. Six new books have 
been published and are now ready. Many new authors have contributed 
excellent stories which you will enjoy reading. A short summary of the 
new titles will be found below. 

These new books, as usual, are printed on a good grade of paper, and 
contain brand new stories never published before in any magazine. 

Each book (size 6x8 inches'! contains one or two stories by a well- 
known science fiction author. 

The New Titles Are: 



13— MEN FROM THE METEOR 

by Panzie E. Black 

In the unexplored heart of Australia lay 
the bizarre and cruel civilization of the mete- 
ormen. And into their midst came the two 
men from Outside, to pit their puny strength 
against the meteormen’s power. 

14_THE flight of the aerofix 

by Maurice Renard 

Renard is the H. G. Wells of France. With 
sly humor and yet grim reality he describes 
the most unusual and startling flight made by 
man. An entirely new type of transportation 
dawns upon the world in this masterly story! 

15— THE INVADING ASTEROID 

by Manly Wade Wellman 

Into the vision of the Earth swam the huge 
but innocent asteroid. Mars, at death grips 
with the Earth, was far away; but the asteroid 
loomed ominous, menacing. Two men were 
delegated to solve the mystery; and what they 
found is revealed in this startling story. 



16— IMMORTALS OF MERCURY 

by Clark Ashton Smith 

Under the sun-parched surface of Mercury, 
we follow in this story, the experiences of a 
man, reminiscent of Dante’s Inferno. Every 
force of grotesque nature, the bitter enmity 
of the Immortals track him down in his wild 
escape to the surface. 

17— THE SPECTRE BULLET 



THE 



by Thomas Mack 
and 

AVENGING NOTE 



by Alfred Sprissler 

are two surprises for the lovers of scientific 
detective mysteries. Death strikes suddenly 
in these stories; clever scientific minds and 
cleverer detectives are pitted against each 
other in a duel with Death. 

18— THE SHIP FROM NOWHERE 

by Sidney Patzer 

A trip to infinity is this unusual story; a 
mad chase across the infinite emptiness, 
tracked always by the avenging Marauder. 
Here is a story that deals with millions of 
years and billions of billions of miles. 



STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

96-98 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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AT LASTI 




COYNE TRAINING IN 

LECTRICI1Y 

Available For 

MNESIUDr 



" NOT The Ordinary 
Correspondence 
Course 

The 1,000 page COYNE 
Standard Reference Set, with 
its more than ISOO illnstra- 
tions, is NOT the usnal, cor- 
respondenee course. It is so 
arranged that, instead of get- 
ting one or two lessons a 
month from which to answer a 
few simple questions, you get 
the whole complete volume at 
once, so that you can refer to 
advanced sections and different 
branches of electrical work at 
will, going ahead as fast or 
slow as you please. And the 
hook itself is always valuable 
for constant reference and re- 
view. 

No Previous Experi- 
ence Needed To 
Succeed 

Advanced education or pre- 
vious experience is not needed 
to make a success of COYNE 
Electrical Training. Bve^- 
thing is given in simple, easily 
understood language, illus- 
trated thoroughly by photo- 
graphs and dianams. If you 
can read and understand simple 
English yon can learn all about 
the operation, care, service, 
repair, etc., of practical elec- 
trical equipment from this 
great book. 

Immediate Profits 
From This Book! 

You will find it possible to 
learn to do real electrical jobs 
almost immediately ^on re- 
ceiving your COYNE Standard 
Reference Set book. There are 
many excellent opportunities to 
earn good money from spare 
time electrical work right in 
your own neighborhood while 
you are studying. This is not 
idle talk — but the actual expe- 
rience of others no brighter or 
more able than you. If you 
have pep and initiative, you 
ought to be able to make this 
Mt pay lor itself many times. 



The practical, simple, easily understood instruction material that has m^e 
COYNE famous for 34 years is NOW — ^for the first time in history-available for 
YOU to study AT HOME! Never before has this instruction material bem a^- 
able for any but regularly enrolled resident students and graduates of COY^^. 
But now, compiled by the entire COYNE staff asasted by m^y of the worw s 
outstanding electrical firms, this rich store of electrical knowledge is available for 
you in convenient book form — ^to study at home. 




FREE CONSULTATION SERVICE INCLUDER 

Every owner of this wonderful book — ^The Standard COYNE Rrfp^nce 
to the privilege of freely consulting with COYNE Expert Instructors in the 
electrical problems that may arise in studying and using this home 

entire year's time. This feature alone is worth many times the small price of the book . . . 
as testified by hundreds of working electricians — who have 

Here’s Why I Am Tak 

It means a great deal to me to break a traditio 

lished policy after 84 years. That's what I am doing when 1 offer COYNE 
Traini^ to you AT HOME» instead of ONLY here in our great shops. But 
these are unusual times, and hare created unusual conditions. Many ambitious men who 
would be hen at GOTNE now — preparing* themselves for a useful, profitable life work 
in electricity— cannot come because of* financial difDculties. It is my thought that by 
^ring this COTNB Training to them for home study at ridiculously low price, they will 
be able to earn from what they learn, and soon be financially able to come to COTfNE 
later If they decide they still want this superior electrical training that is known the 
world over for iU practlcalneii and thoroughness. Not that getting this book mnsn. 
the buyer ha* to come to COYNE ... it is simply my hope that the 
earning power gained from this book will inspire you to want the comnietA 
that can come only from attendance at COYNE, « ^ me complete training 

H. C. Lewis. President. 



Don't Delay—Get Started NOW!/ 



This big book of more than a thou- 
sand pages— orammed fttU of practical 
electrical knowledge illustrated by more 
than 1500 photographs, diagrams, etc., 
shows you how to do real electrical 
jobs of every kind from installing 
switches and wiring houses to connect- 
ing, testing, operating and repairing 
A. C. and D. C, motors, controllers, 
generators, and switchboards. Get it 
AT ONCE — you'll be delighted with the 
ease and Quickness with which you 
learn and can get to making real money 
out of spare time electrical work. Send 
your order on the coupon NOW! 



COYNE 
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The Mystery of Planet Deep 102 

by George A. Dye Like a mighty hand the strange light held up six miles of water . . . 



The Cosmic Horror 120 

by Richard F. Searight Like a monstrous pendulum it swung back and forth, preparing to 

attack .... 

Castaways On Deimos 12$ 

by J. Harvey Haggard Both knew that only one would return to the space ship’s safety. . . 

The Isotope Men 1^6 

by Festus Pragnell With a world shaking explosion the planet split into fragments . . . 

The Man Who Awoke-V The Elixir iso 

by Laurence Manning Far into the depths of time and space he ranged, immortal .... 

The Radio Terror 100 

(In Three Parts — ^Part Two) 

by Eugene Thebault With strange radiations^he two Titans battled, with a world as prize 



What Is Your Science Knowledge? 182 

Science Questions and Answers 1 S 6 

The Reader Speaks— Letters from Readers 187 



ON THE COVER THIS MONTH 

taken from J. Harvey Haggard's “Castaways on Deimos” we see the rocket 
life boats abandoning the giant space liner, as it struggles helplessly in the 
ceaseless bombardment of the meteor stream. In one of these life boats, 
our characters are soon to land on Deimos, moon of Mars. 



PuklUfMd by STELLAR PUBLISHING CORPORATION, H. GERNSBACK. Prtf.. S. GERN8BACK, TrM>., I. S. MANHEIMER, SM'y. 
PubllMtton Offltt, 404 Nwtb WMity AVMut, Mount Morris, llllnoli. ESitoriol and Oonaml OMooo. M-M Park Plaoo, No» Von 

WONDER STORIES Is tor lolo It principal nowisUnds In tho Dnltad SUtoa 
and Canada. 

IF YOU WISH TO 8UBSCBIBB to WONDER STORIES, make out all 
Blttaoeoa to the Stellar Publlahlnt Corp. Be aura to mentloa tho « 

Dagaaloe you wUh to lubacrihe for. aa we are also ageota for the reHomny 
aacaslBea: RADIO-CRAFT aod EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND JiECHANICa. 
subacrlptloa price ol which la the aame as WONDER 8T0RIK. Subacrlp- 
tiou eaa be made ia combination with the abort pubUeatloos. at a roduead 
club rate. Ask for information. Subaerlptioni atari with current taeiae. 
WHEN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES, we ondoee a renewal blank U 
the lait number. No subscription eontlnuM unloes renewal remiUaoet re- 
ceired. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Always ri?a us aU at won os new addreee an! 
notify us as far in adraneo ai possible. 



WONDER STORIES-~Monthly — Entered ss tecond-dass matter September 29. 
1931. at the post ofDce at Mount Morris, Illinois, under the Act ol March 3. 
1879. Title registered U. 8. Patent Ofhee. Trademark! and copyright! by 
permlasion of Gtmsback PubllcatJons. Inc.. 98 Park Place, New York City, 
owner of all trademark rifhta. CoMTifbt, 1933. by Oernsback Publications. 
Inc. Text and Ulustratloos of tbia magaaine are copyrighted aod must not 
be reproduced without pennisiLoo of the copyright owners. 

WONDER STORIES is published on the 3rd of the preceding month. 12 num- 
bers per year, subscription price Is $2.50 a year in United States, snd its pos- 
sesiions. In foreign countriee, exclusire of Canada. $3.00 a year. Single copies 25c. 
Address all contributions for publication to Editor. WONDER STORIES. 90-08 
Park Place. New York. Publishers are not Fosponstble for lost MSS. Con- 
tributions cannot be returned unless authors remit full postage. 
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BOYS! TRBOW YOU VOICE 

Into a trunk, under the bed or a IBAj* 

anywhere. Lots ot fiin fooling - 9 VC 

teacher, policeman or friends. 

THE VENTRILO 

B Ettle instrument^ fits in the 
mouth out of eighth used with 
U)OV« tm ^iid C»Uf, eto. Anyone esn use it 




tiBeniilim awd the Ve^titoT^Cl 




fer Me peietpakL 



LUMINOUS PAINT 



Mak* Your Watches. Clocks, Etc., 

1/IwIIbIa hw ftlivh# The vwx 1 »*m« dlMororr <b tU ■olsBtiao 
VISIDI9 py HIBn« BUharto. BCMtlcaUr UBobtala. 

OMfbltBBt Btlasi wa hBTt at Ual awaaaafcd te g^aelac tkla famBrlabla 

wa d^aV A’ wfaW la^fe jaj!!* ^ Tiir» 5 twKt yV& ltNiMr.'vflC*MoS!? mG& 

UANTITWIMM. QwHaainlota «aa. A a eswa you osb do A Mttta ap»Hsd to Mia dial 

al your watak or aleak wB oBabla yoo to tsBtba tiao ky Bight. Tow aa» scat the gwah hot* 
. ^taa al year Uahtst Mtab hoaaa, bb 4 ta await ra h lo . ot^ actWaot 

i l—l aawa <>«altoak MMiaowa Baa*r i aa. ala« Bottle eontainiat aofBeieat to 
all artWlea»y>feWi2Sc» I^raar atsa 80c and Sl.OO postpaid 



i!gU! 83 li‘VSW 



BIG ENTERTAINER 

300 Jokefl and Riddles. 34 Made 
^iokd, 56 Parlor Gamee. 73 Toasts. 
IS Tricks with Cards. 107 Moosy* 
inakiaE Socrata. 77 Funny RM^insa. 
8 Monolocuos. 18 Fairy Tales. 31 
Puaalos and Problems. 5 ^mio 
Recitations. 1100 Boys' end GirU' 
Nemesi Deaf and Dumb Alphabet, 
Mind Rfiedlng, Hypnotinm. VentTlIooulftin, Punch and Judy. Cut-outs for 
Cbeekere and Cheee, Dominoes, Fox and Geese, 9 Me n Mo rris. Spanish P r i so o 
Pussle. Game of /"rf*ams, etc. ALL FOW IwC POSTFiMB« 






ONLT XOe 




rifUing RootiMt 

WHh oory UtUe aaea tl ae 
fee.cM meke laaee Maistoto 

EBiag. S^'g cag 

Rail sea a ww ia a aaa t . W«l 
amda^wHh aaal iaetWa« Fair 



QOOD LUCK RIBQ 




Craph set of your own for 18c! Lots of fun send* 
ins meeaasea to your friends. Got two sots; 
hook ^em up as shown in the diroetkAg. ler 
two-way meosacee for sendins and 
reoeivinc. No trouble at all to 
operate with theelmpleinatructioBe 
that aooompany each eet. ^ ^ 

Operates oa any etandard ^ , 
dry battenr obtainablaevery- 
wbere* WHh this outfit you 
can learn to CroBemit and 
ree^e meaaasee by th# 

Morse Into ms tional Code, 
and in a Tory ehort time 



PLAY PIANO 

mONEHOUR 

^WBh tkla OS* YAUPmO 
BOARD. NotosaboreoMM. 
SwrprMaclyola^o. Ptaaolho 
Vsmpiaa BaonA eorkkl eo 
•he plsae^kaya»^aU » — 
awsy to thouasada ot a 
halladsi wMtoaa. fea tw* 
ilsaat ot^ No fcaom. 

■o^ roee l fod, Aftaae 

Si£ 3 ‘.’-'‘ ■ 







MIDGET BIBLE 





STAGE 

MONEY 



SERPEurra eccss 

Wka 

SisLucixst.*** 

« ska aova''~‘ 

• 1 ^ •! 

aeala sad tw 

— .« ... .... torn mh..!,. 1 **r an., 

Wlt&nbanolt 
of tliMebUlM 
It II euy toi 
BBcb person 
^ of limited 
»meADi to 
lAppent 
prosperous 

1 'rW‘SI 

AMM bUlS 

t the 

..ropet 

time and pmHdc off • Renutne bill 
or two from tbe outside of the roUj 
the effect ereeted will be found to 
be Bit that esii be dedred. Frlcee* 
pestpaldi 4i Bllta 2Be, UR fer lOe, 
er S$,»0 theusend pestpafdc 




TELL YOUR OWN FORTUNE 

With tbo aid of thia drasm 
book sad fortune-teller. 
The key to yoor futur^ 
WU ycu be loeky la lover 
teeoeaaful la btuine«? WIU 
yog bo weslthjT Complete 
with dietloasry of drestns 
with OoeoriptloBB sad oar- 
root ialcrpreUtioaa. with 
iMky Bombera. fOTtgnato 
days, orscloa. dhisstlaa. 
peuurtry, ate. 

PMm ioe p. p4i 

rORTUNE TELUNQ BT CARDS 

64 pact book talla how. Oiras ika SBCSsiaB 
Cl aaab sad sreyy esrd^ how to dasl sad Uy 
taam oa t. Bv aythiiig eiplsbad fat eimple 
Uxtcwife. lOs pea tp aW- 






LEARN TO 
HYPNOTIZE 

.me M tali hM. Rs. 

CS“u^&£ts?t; 

proJaaa awap, how to swshaa 

raCr*^^*^sra: 

oum ate. ONLY tOe B-pd- 



STAR TOY MAKER 

Oreateet bepp* heek 
wmtaa. Tolls kaw la make 

a PlabaloCaaera.a Csaoe. 
madsl Railra^ a fals* 
pbaoe. Boamaeaae, Telei 
eraph faalieiaaaT. Bax 

kiu. Teiktax Maeblae, 

. Mie r ai c as a . B I e e I r I • 
^Hate.Bloetrie Doer Boh. 
WboeL PaddU Bah, a pateaiekla. 
fisZstod Hsms. ^sbbftTafdiSt^ 
■sTIM lllaatTirtnM. FRtCB tOs. 




to msks abamkaJ toyt. alaafrieil 

tore, eatrsaia tore, mtchsaiesl toym. pspat 
toya. asrdbosrd toya. hestc. trspa, aiw 100 
Ulmt r ate e aa. Prtaa lie pae t pa M . f' 



PUN WITM PtAONCTSat 60 aova l sad 
naigwa axpertoaata la MAGNETISM thsi 

yew OSD perform with the 
aid d so ordfatsiT atsc — 
Dsesatie ohsia, Saelu 

epiaaing noedlej nsil 

bell elueter, msgastie tah| 



BOOK ON BOATS. Hew to build~rowiag^ 
asUiag beats. Everythlag periskipg to bMts 

irnlainad in plsia toms ao seyoaa 

gtssd« muotrstod. tOa p.p A 



B-MMUTB NARMOBICA' COtHISK. . A 
aaw esay aalMoachlag matbed. Teacbaa.baw 

to pisy. to oaa the toagwa. t r a neto, NUy 
Hlaatrstod. Friaa tSa paatpalA 



MONEY MiUiNBAiLCNEIIh Ooldaa' eppor- 
toaitiaa fer avaryoaa. S4 .Pica, copyrighted 
book cbeck full at moaay-iaakfag Mase. ra^paa* 
formuisa. wriaklaa, trade aaercta. ate. Buai* 
aeaeea that can ba atsrtad wHh little er ae 
aarttal St bema in apsra time. T 



ISS 'CARD TRICKS sad aMght ot hand. 
Coatalaa all ths latcat and bbat aa^ trkka 
sa performed by celebrsled Bufkianet with 
aipoeura of Mra trieka uaad by pcefeiHOasl 
gamblere. Priaa XSc postpaid. 



PERFORMING 

lOck/pd. SKELETON 



A Joiatsd flewM al a 
skeleton 14 hekht. 




HOW TO PITCH. Book eoauiaa .IcewM 
-J ieediog pltehen. written in aiirple 
iguage. 66 illuetratione. 2Sc postpaid. 



DeptetSdS,. 

Racln,. Wb. 



JOHNSON SMITH & CO.; 

Hs Mad In i s taSai i ai ; N asrty SOO psQsa stall tha tstaat 





m LOOK 




artieles 

Illae Sosi hi a Mtocaeope fee — 



YOKblR 
JNSTRUMElNiT 

Odd. Cariona andlateraatiast 
-i«ra sa wall ea wary waafuL 
— ■^*-1 w r B dtam c4 
ceeeps,aB(i 



arial raS— awe— « sicB emMsis. 

Electric Telegraph Set 15 c 

Bare you are boyil A pHwate sloetrie tMe* 



katractioi^* 
lie (wKho 




lee ter S4 
page book ell 
a^t aleetrkity 
writtea tpecisUjr 
for bora. Telle how 
to make bstteriae. 
dysamoa. notora. ra- 
dloa. Ulcgreph app»- 
rstue. telephoaea. 
light#, electric belU. 
slerma. ecU^ eteetrle en- 
tb«. PRIC< lOe IHMI. 



CRYSTAL RADIO RECEIVER $1.M 

6sf wbsi poo wffl about 
neetrlesl sdO Bsttery Bets, a 
CRYSTAL set has them sQ 
best for MapUetty and slear> 
iMHOftons. Tbcrelsabs^ 
IntelyiioDolssaodBOfUstor* 
Non— fiobsuerlestobUT — no 
^ubss to wear oub— no msin- 
sxpeoBS whsteoerer. 
Cost Dothlng to operate snd 
will last Indeflnlw. Reee^ 
Non Is loud and clear. This 

B a u a l wig Wi«afaatoad>cwM ami 
Setba meaAjMpaaaiwa Cmlal Miyau 
•aa bwy* _Baa a r^^a ri^lM ot 
pww M aBaai « Bate Imrah^ 
dHimm imIsMO i^aa« Oo ^r watal 
ot 

fiariW ~PUCB oi BeeaHM CNS*tn3^as4|5A jOa aeaeplMa 




-I Ai, 




ELECTRIC MOTOR 



far* int^ sad-iiluatrsted di-| 
taetiou for eeeembling. No 



trouble at ell putting the j>«rU 
togethtf la fsot it la FUN. 
Juat follow s few eimple 
iaatruotione end in s 
(aw tninutei the 
motor la reedy 
I lo tun. 

Price 

postpaid. 



lOc 



MICROPHONE TRANSMITTER BUTTON 




You can eeaily make a highly acoaitiTi dateata- 
pboae by uelng thla Traaaionter Button to • ' 
iba aouad wevea. You esa build your ows 



Button to eoUael 

..... ..-..J your ©WB outat 

eUtbout buying aspenelva agvlpmeat. Itia aiiDpla 
sad laaipenaiva. You ean isetell an outBt m ycur 
boma s^ hear eoaTanatioae being held eO over ^ 
houea. Ton eaa eonaeel op disereal tooma of a 
boteL Thia aatfit waa Bead, by, aaemt aatrte 
operetiwei dorisc the war. It k ,baiu waad aa 
atega. It k alua leaktiea s^ k the graetae t ^ 
vestioa la mkropboaaa. Tog cbb moosl tba 
buttes almoat sa y waara— sard bowd, boxes, atowa 
pipaa. stit aalaadaw. aa the weS beUsd a pietura 
irama, ate. BwMob w ae hght sad amaO ft wasat 
be daMeted' PwaoM eaa ba overbaerd wtol^ 
fwpaetinck. Te« esa Ualea is ea mwemt^ 
M ssotber room. A deaf peraoa hi ths sadkoea 
aaa bear Iba epaaker. Ceaaaetad to pbosoersp^ 
" pisao at aihar muehial toatramest, make eaa ba 

beard koadrada of teat away. Battoa may ba asad to toot^ tdepboM 
trsnnaHtera: efteo mskea as old liao "talk ap** when aotkiac alaa w^. Tlw 
Ideal mier^hone for radio use; earrka haaey aarreat and k axtramaty toad- 
tlTi. Am^Saa radio aigaais. CouaUaae ether aimflar oaee wBI aagg^ 
Ihemaelree. Exparimaaters ftad iba button uaaful lor buidrada «l *>P*rl- 
meats eloag ika linaa d tatepheaeB, ampliflera, loud apmara, ate. Ma» 
laac^tiag ainata may ba devkad, aoeb ae boldtu tbe but teo.ag laet tka 
threat or ebaet to rep^uee epeaeb witbotii aouad wavea. PRICC SVOQ. 



MARE YOUR OWN 

RADIO RECEIVING SET 




iria. 

pemast Was m 

BM IM mm 
abimkowCa^te 



■■■■■Mi oBwwa BOW to awsw 



parabaaad Nr a mart trlSa. Aka taOa baw to baOd a 
abati-wawa RiiJw Nt bringkeia ferd^ atatiaaat 
BoUaaaalk.akipaa« aaa.e4erONLV Mo. paalpoli. 



BILENT DEFENDER 

Used hy po* 
lies ofDecfs; 
tscttreBjBberttfiii 
nlfht wsteh- 
Den snd others 
ss s mesas el 
self-proteeNoo. 
Very effective. 
flD ^ 

ffcn beloff irasDNl In the four^ 

useful In sn emerceney. Ms 

Dum they are very lisb^ wclffbiDff kss 
than 9 ounesR Bsndv P^et sise 
siwsys reedy lor Instant tise. MIICS 
aSCLRa rtw 3 fer 4Sc psetBsId* Caiofoo toc . 




hsad. the fin* 
jur holes. V«ry 
Msde of slumfe 




THE 

B(JE>DY 

HONB' 




pcaSi&aaajkaa aiM laaa ta aoatbar. a aa 
Hakai aaaamf aaraana ata. Tba pai aa itid aai 
dk« tfXRimN sad raiiNw tki wake patVaelly. a 

~ ■ wip SBa gar aai ■ 






ipbaaa. Sat’aaaakts 
^iMl&rTBHkaii 




X.RAVTUBC 

A wHMeifiU Uttle mtra- 
iMot mdiwliic otitleU 
lUiaioM both nupiMu 
ud ttsrtUsc. with A 
ron eu wo «lutt M 
i«pu«Dtl7 tbe bone, of 
' ' in .lead pencU, tbo 




Cxplofiar Mikim 

IMaea lm,^m SgktiM wNS 
yaw wka. TVwy Umk iwt jBa 
lijiacry ■acikii bat ■pleda 
wHb alaad bsM t^^Mt, IS 
* a b«. B R ICi »~ 






Eipiiiaaaly. 



IQPisAr 




^ANARCHIST BOMBS 

tSwV'r-SaJtti 





. vary aami smaoat al 

Ikk pewdar aa tba beck el yoM 
Laodaadblew H iato tka aki 
and watek ikm aaaeae «Kkea| 
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LOVE OR LUST— 

How Could She Tell T 

many youn^ people misa 
altofirether— or fail to 
recognize it when it comes. 
What is the subtle secret that 
leads some girls to the altar* 
while others* ^ually charming* 
face disappointment and de- 
spair? (SW page 65.) 



At Last! Secrets of Sex and 
Marriage Revealed 



The answers to questions you would like to ask your own doctor and DARE 
not* The RIGHT methods to follow for sane sex experiences — marriage that 
will remain a lasting honeymoon — a love life that will grow more complete 
with the years, unashamed and unfettered by doubts and fears. Now in a 
revolutionary new book a busy family physician comes to your fireside and 
Imres ALL the mysteries of life and love, gained from years of private prac- 
tice — including many “inside” stories, hitherto hidden behind office doors. 



T housands of books on sex and marriage 
have been written— but hardly one more out- 
spoken. and yet still tenderly sincere. *‘Sex 
and Marriage/* by R. J. Lambert, M.D.— just 
published— instantly wipes out all the dirty senti- 
ment and misinformation blanketing the subject 
and reveab sex and love for what they REALLY 
are — beautiful and sacred when properly under- 
stood 1 This brand new tK)ok digs into the heart 
of the problem — fearlessly tells you everything 
you should know about your desires— gives you 
exact instruction for happy marriage and con- 
tented living. No concession to Prudery. Just 
frank information in plain language ! 

Is ignorance or false modesty robbing you of 
the joys of normal sex relationships? Do you 
want the NAKED TRUTH on questions the 
world evades? Will your marriage be happy— or 
wrecked by indifference* repression* love starva- 
tion? Knowledge preuenfs and corrects missteps 
—as discloeed in this unprecedented book. 

Only a Doctor Can Tell All 

Here are answers to problems only hinted at 



by others. Absorbing as fiction, **Sex and Mar- 
riage" contains true stories of lives made 
wretched because they didn’t know. Shows what 
happens when you disobey Nature’s laws. Tells 
secrets of how to find love* how to preserve sex- 
ual attraction. Explains every unescapable per- 
plexity — from the awakening of thei sex urge to 
life’s harvest period Distinguishes between love 
and lust and offers hun- 
dreds of enlightening dis- 
closures everyone married 
or single muit widersUind. 

Thirty-two fascinating 
chapters I Each covering a 
different phase of sex and 
marriage. Clear^ scientific! 
Even one chapter can mean 
the difference between 
blast^ hopes and lifetime 
happiness. Here are a few 
subjects treated : Why Sex- 
ual Knowledge Should Be 
Told : Structure and Use 
of the Reproductive Or- 



Mrs. W— 
Daughter 
Young. Bomantlc. 
Eager for life— 
but lacking the 
vital knowledge to 
guide her safely 
past unsuspected 
pltralls. 

A true story with 
a tragic warning. 
(See p. 60.) 



The Bare Truth Everyone Should Know 



—Mistakea that kin 
lore. 

—How to attract the 
opposite sex. 

— Is continence desir- 
able? 

-Mistakes the brlde- 
groora should avoid. 

repressloa of de- 
ilree narmfulf 

-When marriage Sa • 
crime. 

—How to keep love 
aflame. 

—The Dever-fafllag se- 
cret of wr laacpet- 
Ism. 

—Preparing for mater- 
olty. 

WARNING t 



be pre 
ed before birth f 

— ^^’hat to do about 
barrennen. 

—Should young people 
discuss seat 

—How to treat female 
disorders. 

—What men can't CD- 
dure in women. 

—The tragedies of Ig- 
norance. 

—Errors in pmooal 
hygleoe. 

—How to recognise true 
love. 

—Why htttbandi tire of 
wives. 

ThU Book lo NOT 
for Minorel 



—Intimate facta of 
courtship. 

—What kind of men 
make best husbands f 

—What the signs of 
excesses are. 

^^hould offspring be 
limited? 

—The essentials of a 
happy marriage. 

—Are venereal disoaaea 
hereditary? 

— D angers of the 
"Cbange of Life." 

-The mystery of twins. 

—What every young 
woman should know. 

— fiex health and pre- 
vention. 

— and many other star- 
tling revelations on 
sex and marriage. 
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gans; Is Continence Harmful 7; Sexual Magnet- 
ism; True Love versus Sensual Love; Mistakes 
of the Bridegroom ; Immorality in Marriage : 
Pregnancy ; Determination of Sex ; Abortion and 
Miscarriages ; Birth Control : Heredity : Eugenics ; 
Sterility and Frigidity : Seif-Abuse ; Prostitution ; 
Venereal Diseases, 250 pages* vividly illustrated 
with anatomical charts that make everything 
clear I You simply must examine the book I 
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WONDERS OF SPACE FLIGHT 

An Editorial by Hugo GernsbacIc 



• The fastest moving airplane on earth, so far, made a 
record of some 430 miles an hour. The fastest physical 
objects on earth were shells from the Big Bertha guns 
which traveled at the rate of 5,000 feet per second or 3,500 
miles an hour. The next fastest thing we experience is the 
earth itself moving in its orbital speed around the sun at 
the rate of about 65,000 miles an hour, which is 18 miles 
a second. The fastest moving thing we have a record of, 
in the present status of science, is light, moving at the rate 
of 186,000 miles a second ; according to Einstein, no physical 
body can reach this speed. 

When it comes to space flying, there are a number of con- 
siderations which are interesting, not only from the specu- 
lative, but from a practical standpoint; because, as soon 
as space flying becomes possible, these considerations will 
be most important. Heavenly bodies in motion, even small 
ones such as meteorites, etc., travel at a velocity which may 
reach two or three hundred miles a second. This, however, 
may be slow going, because astronomers have observed 
stellar nebulae receding at the enormous speed of 12,000 
miles per second. The reality of this, however, has not 
been verified so far. The average speed in space of free 
bodies is between 20 and 30 miles per second, in the neigh- 
borhood of the earth. At this rate a meteorite would cover 
the distance between Earth and Moon in two or three hours. 
The Earth, stopped in its orbit, would reach the Sun in 
about two months. In a space flyer we require a minimum 
speed of seven miles a second to get away from the earth’s 
gravitation. Once this point has been reached, the pro- 
pelling rockets need not spend any further energy; because 
the momentum of the space flyer will keep it going. It 
will be stopped only by counter-firing, retardation charges, 
or until some other planet or body intercepts its flight. 
There is, however, no reason why we cannot further ac- 
celerate the speed of our flyer. Of course, it cannot be 
accelerated indefinitely. According to Einstein’s law and 
the Fitzgerald contraction, a lot of things which science 
now knows nothing about, would be bound to happen once 
the speed of such a projectile went over sixty thousand 



miles per second. This would be about one-third the speed 
of light. Of course such a speed could not be reached, 
mainly because there could not be enough fuel on board 
the flyer to accelerate the ship, to this speed, disregarding 
all other physical problems. 

There is, for instance, the little matter of meteorites. 
Every schoolboy knows that even a very small object, when 
thrown from a high building, becomes a dangerous missile. 

What then happens if a meteorite, going at a speed of 
20 miles a second, collides with a space flyer going at the 
rate of, let us say, only eight miles a second? When I say 
meteorite here, I say so advisedly; because the meteorite 
can be quite microscopic. In other words, nothing but 
plain dust the size of gravel. Tet, such dust will become 
almost a solid wall when a space flyer going at terrific 
speed encounters it; the dust particles probably would go 
right through the space flyer and whatever else it con- 
tained, no matter how thick its shelL 

Whether this meteorite was nothing but dust or a larger 
physical body makes little difference. It would go through 
the flyer just the same, cutting a clean hole like a machine 
die, and destroying everything in its path; first, mechan- 
ically; second. By heat. It may even be doubted whether 
in some cases such a meteorite would have time to go clear 
through the space flyer because the kinetic energy released 
would probably volatilize the larger part or perhaps the 
whole of the space flyer before it got clear through. It is 
easy to figure out the terrific amounts of energy released 
when bodies flying at such speeds meet head on in collision. 

These are, of course, scientific considerations which need 
full practical verification, experimentally or otherwise. It 
may be pointed out that the meteorite danger is not so 
serious; for the reason that it has been repeatedly cal- 
culated that the chances of a space flyer’s colliding with a 
meteorite is not one in a million. This may be the case for 
the larger or even pebble-sized meteorites; but it is prob- 
ably not true of meteoritic dust, of which there is quite 
an abundance in free space. 

Of course, our researches in the domain of this science are 
yet, too new to predict exact results. Only the future will tell. 
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THE MYSTERY OF PLANET DEEP 



By GEORGE A. DYE 



• Tea time at Loimer’s. Soft murmur of voices, and 
the ringing bell-like chime of glass. Sudden gay 

laughter like a silver shower. Music, plangent and un- 
obtrusive, drifting like slow smoke. Here and there the 
quick flash of jeweled fingers in tiny explosions of light. 
Rich perfumes and the fragile memory-laden dust of 
fragrant powders. 

To Thornton Hunt, seated opposite the girl in grey, 
it was an odor he had almost forgotten. It was excit- 
ing, stimulating, restlessly sweet — the odor of fashion. 
It was five years since he had seen bare arms and shoul- 
ders powdered to creamy whiteness, the flash of prismatic 
gems, the slim loveliness of rich gowns. 

"Lucille — ” He leaned forward with sudden con- 
cern. "I only returned yesterday, but — I probably seem 
a stranger to you — ” His lean face was coloring slowly. 
"You remember when I left?” 

She did not look at him. Her eyes rested on the bright 
splash of flowers couched in a little mound of sweet- 
ness on the table. "Yes, I remember.” 

"You waited?” He frowned slightly. “I mean, have 
you — ?” 

She raised her eyes to his face. He was scarlet. "Yes, 
Tad. I waited.” 

"Lucille—” 

"Why did you do it. Tad? Didn’t you realize how it 
would hurt me ?” There was no anger in her low voice, 
only a mild reproach. 

"I’m sorry,” he said with quiet earnestness. "In a way, 
that is. I had to do it! I didn’t have a penny and — ” 
Hunt stared at her helplessly. “Damn it, Lucille! 
You’re so extraordinarily decent about it! I feel like 
an ass. I’ve no right — ” He was suddenly and pain- 
fully aware of the bright sparkle of tears in her eyes. 
"My dear — ” he exclaimed, half rising. 

"Don’t, Tad. Never mind. It’s just—” She smiled 
with quick radiance. "I’m so darned happy!” 

A waiter in a dark silver-badged coat appeared and 
did something annoying with the table service. She 
laughed at Hunt’s baffled glare. “Silly!” she whispered. 
He relaxed and grinned haj^ily. 

The waiter turned and was not. Hunt bent his tall 
form half across the little table. “I’ve made a lot of 
money,” he announced. “Will you marry me now?” 
"I’d have done that five years ago, my dear.” 

“Right now? Right this minute?” he demanded. 
"Right this very instant, my lad!” 

• They became aware of a growing silence in the great 
room — of a polite, peering inquisitiveness held in 



9 Many authors writing of their characters who 
come across mysterious beings or machines, assume 
blithely that their heroes will understand immedi- 
ately what the strange things ere all about. 

As a matter of trti^, we know that if intelligent 
beings exist upon Mars or Venus, and we were to 
come across one of their mechanical creations, we 
might not have the slightest conception of what 
the thing is. 

It is a relief therefore to read Mr. Dye's story. 
He has written a fascinating, a gripping and yet 
an imaginative tale; but he has kept within the 
bounds of plausibility. He has written of mysteri- 
ous events, just as they might happen In the cold, 
dark depths of the ocean. He has portrayed 
vividly a breathtaking experience, so vividly that 
we realize that such things could happen any day. 
And faithful to truth, he has left us with the mys- 
tery still to be solved. 



careful check. There was an instant of complete and 
incongruous quiet, then a subdued rustling and whisper- 
ing spread from table to table with the rapidity of 
wild-fire. 

The room was buzzing, when Lucille exclaimed: 
“Good Heavens, it’s father! I’d forgotten — ” 

Through the purple swirl of cigarette smoke Hunt 
saw a tall, gaunt figure standing at the far end of the 
room in the midst of a gesticulating group of waiters. 
“He was to meet us here?” 

“Yes, I told him you were back. There, he sees us !” 
Hunt unlimbered his tall form and rose as the most 
celebrated figure in the medical and electrical world 
made his way toward them. At sixty-five Doctor Alex- 
ander Conway was the acknowledged wizard in an age 
of wizardry ; a revolutionary thinker of fierce and fanat- 
ical energy, an intellectual nemesis deriving a satanic 
pleasure from his disruption of the ancient and tradi- 
tional world of medicine. 

It may have been that he was a genius, certainly he 
was innately and primarily an egoist and an intellectual, 
possessed of a towering individuality — a hater of all 
sham, all style, all ritual. Vast of brow, with a mag- 
nificent head and burning eyes, he was an unforgettable 
figure. 

Hunt grasped the corded hand the doctor extended to 
him. “It was decent of you to come, sir! We — ” 

“ — ^are about to be married?” interrupted the doctor 
hopefully. 

“Why, father!” 

Hunt’s face wore an appreciative smile. “With your 
permission, sir.” 
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Doctor Conway appeared vaguely startled. He pulled 
out a chair and seated himself. “Sit down, Tad.” He 
peered happily into the flushed face of his daughter. 
“Such thoughtful observance of the niceties,” he said, 
“should be answered with equal grace.” The deep lines 
of his face softened. “It is my wish,” he continued, 
“that you may be very happy.” 

Far across the room came the faint clapping of hands. 
It rose in volume with a steady cadence until, abruptly, 
it was a torrent of sound. There were no cheers, no 
calls, no shouted salutations, only this one expressive 
tribute to a man who was proving himself even more of 
a benefactor of mankind than these assembled people 
would ever realize within the space of their lives. 

“Dad — ” whispered Lucille at the doctor’s startled 
look of inquiry. “It’s for you.” 

“Damn !” said the good doctor precisely. He rose and 
acknowledged the applause with a smile and a nod of his 
massive head. Seating himself again he turned to Hunt. 
“What have you been doing, Tad?” 

“Mining, sir. Upper Michigan peninsula. Successful, 
too,” he added. 

The doctor nodded. “Good! Both as a man and as 
an engineer, I had faith in you. I am very pleased.” 
He frowned a moment in silence. “I can use you,” he 
said bluntly. “You are not engaged?” 

“If I were, sir. I’d cancel it! As a matter of fact, 
after five years of profitable but tiring work at the mines 
I’d welcome something new.” 

“Well spoken. I have something in mind that ought 
to interest you. Bit of an adventure, if you care to call 
it that. Anyway, I think you’ll like it.” He turned to 
Lucille. “One week to get married in! Sorry, but no 
more.” He rose with swift grace. 

“But, dad—” 

“Most tremendously soriy, my dear! You’ll under- 
stand. Bring Tad to my country place.” He hesitated, 
frowning thoughtfully. “You would please me by get- 
ting married as quietly as possible. I’ve no time for 
ceremony.” He looked at them with a sudden air of 
boyishness. “I’m going on a vacation, and I want you 
two to come along.” He clasped a lean hand to Hunt's 
shoulder and turned away. 

“Can we make it?” asked Hunt after they had watched 
the lean figure disappear through the distant doorway. 
“Without a speck of effort, my }ad!” 

In a meteoric brilliancy of smiles, tears and excitement, 
she turned for her wraps. 

• The car, resplendent with gleaming color and iri- 
descent metal, ground slowly up the graveled drive 
and stopped before the broad steps of the country home 
of Doctor Alexander Conway. 

Hunt switched off the ignition and leaned with a con- 
tented sigh. “Well, here we are ! Complete, with wife !” 
He grinned down at Lucille. Suddenly he felt con- 
strained to kiss her emphatically and with gusto. “Am 
I an awful husband ?” he demanded. Five minutes later 
he descended from the car feeling noble and a trifle 
foolish. 

A liveried servant swung open the heavy door as they 
mounted the steps. With smug efficiency he announced : 
“Doctor Conway requests that you see him in his labora- 
tory, sir.” 
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“You run along,” urged Lucille. “I’m going to sleep 
a while.” 

Hunt made his way down the spacious and luxurious 
hall that led to the back of the house. He was feeling 
ridiculously happy and contented. Five years ago he 
had walked down this same passage a young and un- 
proven boy, very much in love with the motherless 
daughter of the famous Doctor Conway, and very much 
inclined to do something about it. He chuckled in- 
wardly at the youthful seriousness with which he had 
braved the doctor in this same laboratory he was now 
approaching. 

“She’s splendid, sir !” he had said shakily, “and I love 
her. That’s why I’m leaving.” 

The gaunt doctor had smiled kindly upon him. “Good 
idea, lad. Sound logic. She’ll wait.” He had placed 
his hand on Hunt’s shoulder. “Good-bye!” 

That was all. It had sent him away dizzy with the 
urge for conquest. And now he was back. And he had 
most certainly done something about the motherless 
daughter of the famous Doctor Conway. 

He crossed a marble paved court to a low ivy -clad 
brick building that rambled over an entire acre of ground. 

The heavy fireproof door swung open easily to his 
touch. Everywhere spotless snowy tile met the eye. The 
air, vibrating to the eerie drone of hidden ventilators, 
was laden with an odor, heavy and nameless, that per- 
meated the glistening corridor. His footsteps echoed 
hollowly as he moved forward peering into open door- 
ways. The doctor, he reflected, might be anywhere. 

For the most part the rooms were scrupulously clean 
and uninteresting; a bench or two, a sink with pedal 
taps, a scattering of stools. And yet he was aware that 
this empty and unspectacular whiteness was the citadel 
of unbelievably brilliant research, the focal point of 
world-wide scientific interest, the execution chamber of 
prettily labeled theories and dogmatic utterances. He 
was also comfortably aware that he was about to be- 
come a member of this sacred and secluded body of 
meticulous technicians. 

In one room he discovered a gowned and absorbed 
young man busy over an adding machine. From a door- 
way on his left appeared a short, white- jacketed man 
with glasses of an astonishing thickness who scurried 
from sight with blind intentness. Hunt moved on with 
a curious feeling of impatience. Was he never to be 
noticed? 

Then, with the abruptness of a sword-cut, came flie 
crashing roar of an explosion. The floor trembled as 
to the impact of a ponderous hammer, while an alarm 
bell brayed into excited life filling the empty rooms with 
strident sound. 

He stood in startled immobility, his mind a swirl of 
vague conjectures, until a spectacled man appeared from 
nowhere, slight and thin-haired, with a shaken air of 
having been jarred from a deep abstraction. 

“What happened?” demanded Hunt. 

The other regarded him with sudden bitterness. 
“Conway!” he snapped testily. “Always banging around 
with that contraption of his ! Might as well work in a 
round-house — ” He hurried off, his voice thin with 
disapproval. Hunt trailing behind. 

They scurried down corridors, through doorways and 
empty rooms — conscious of distant, shouting voices and 
the sustained clamor of the alarms. Before the circular 
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well of a metal stairway stood a flustered group of 
elderly men, mostly in shirt-sleeves, staring goggle-eyed 
at a thin wisp of greenish smoke coiling out of the 
blackness below in a slow and tortuous column. 

Suddenly someone shouted: “Doctor Conway!" in 

a thin, nervous voice. They strained anxious eyes into 
the gloom below. Dead silence in the black darkness. 
No reply. No movement. No sound. 

CHAPTER II 
A Rescue 

• Hunt felt the urge of a curious excitement. “Is Doc- 
tor Conway down there?” he demanded. A bearded 
man in an atrocious pink shirt regarded him stolidly. 
“What’s left of him. That’s chlorine coming out of 
there I” 

They felt a tingling horror. Someone turned on a 
ventilator that whirled into action with an airy roar. 
They stood looking at one another helplessly. They 
knew, these scientists, that one breath of that poisonous 
gas would be like the kick of a horse — ^and as devastating. 

They were in the grip of a jangling excitement when 
a fan of light stabbed through the darkness below and 
bathed the metal steps with silver radiance. It flickered, 
went out, reappeared in steady brilliance. They strained 
questioning eyes, their bodies tense. Hunt saw the 
gleaming eye of a hand torch through the interstices of 
the steps, saw it waver and suddenly die in tinkle of 
breaking glass. 

He charged through a sudden barricade of clutching 
hands and clattered down the metal steps into the black- 
ness below. On the way' he charged his lungs to burst- 
ing with pure untainted air. He was frantically aware 
that he was making an ass of himself, that he had no 
light and that he had no idea of the nature or extent of 
the chamber below, yet no thought of retreat could 
pierce the jangling barrier of his excitement. 

He reached the base of the circular stairs in a frenzy 
of speed — and fell with stunning force over a recum- 
bent body that lay sprawled at their foot. Instantly he 
was up groping with swift hands, fighting an inhuman, 
torturous impulse to breathe. Ten seconds more and 
he must have air or faint. He felt a tingle of fear. 
With an effort that made him dizzy he jerked the crum- 
pled and invisible figure into his arms and strained up 
the narrow stairway. Tiny, malignant lights began to 
dance before his bulging eyes. One more tremendous 
heave and he saw clustered heads in silhouette above 
him. Then he breathed. 

The first inhalation was like the shock of a bullet in 
his throat. He strangled, was conscious of fumbling 
hands, the jangle of excited voices — and an intuitive 
conviction that he was about to ignominiously faint. 

He awoke, surprisingly, in a large and comfortable 
bed with his good wife regarding him with hopeful eyes 
from behind a table loaded with a formidable array of 
bottles and glasses. Instantly she was at his side. “Tad, 
honey ! Are you all right ?” He smiled, tried to speak, 
found he could not — and abruptly went to sleep. 

His second awakening was to shaded lamps and an 
empty room. He lay quietly, trying to think. Then he 
remembered. Instantly there were dozens of questions 
he must ask someone. He tried to rise, conscious of 
an appalling weakness, and lapsed straightway into a 
strangling cough that nearly rendered him senseless. 



But he had been heard. From an adjoining room hur- 
ried a stoutish, elderly man with a capacious chest and 
long head, who poured something into a glass and drib- 
bled it into Hunt’s distended mouth. It was nasty, but 
effective. His cough subsided into gurgles and faint 
raspings. 

“There!” said the other in a pleased tone. He had 
the air of a man who had, by prompt and determined ac- 
tion, saved the Republic. “Let me introduce myself. I 
am Doctor Ellis, technical assistant to Doctor Conway.” 
He drew up a chair and seated himself. “I assume 
there are a variety of questions you’d like answered. 
Care to listen?” 

Hunt nodded weakly but emphatically. “Very well,” 
continued the other. “First, you have been gassed, as 
you are no doubt aware. Nothing serious.” He nodded 
reassuringly. “Secondly, your heroism in securing the 
body of Doctor Conway has returned that tyrannical and 
dearly beloved individual to our midst. He is very much 
alive, I might add.” He laughed abruptly. “He’s a 
trifle battered, though. Were you conscious of the fact 
that when you appeared at the top of the stairs you were 
dragging him by his arm? Well, you were. Quite a 
sight !” 

In the stress of his curiosity. Hunt found that he 
could manage a weak whisper. “But, doctor, why wasn’t 
Conway gassed just as I was?” 

“Because Conway had a lovely little gas-mask on. It 
wasn’t the gas that knocked him out, it was something or 
other that hit him on the head during the explosion.” 

Lucille appeared in a flurry of towels and electric pads. 
“How is he, doctor?” She saw Hunt’s open eyes and 
swooped upon him. “Oh, Tad, are you all right now?” 
He grinned happily, and managed to imprison a bustling 
hand. 

Doctor Elliot rose promptly. “Sleep all you can, son,” 
he said kindly. “Doctor Conway will be in to see you 
this evening.” He smiled benevolently and left the room. 
Hunt did not see him go. Two soft arms obstructed his 
vision. 

• It was after ten when Conway appeared in the door- 
way of Hunt’s room. He presented a spectacle of 
adhesive tape and profoundly baggy pajamas relieved 
by a dressing gown of an odd red. He was in high 
humor, and equipped with a flat red piece pf metal and 
a heavy mechanic’s hammer. Lucille, in a swirl of 
black lace and blushes, was feeding Hunt custard with 
a spoon. 

The doctor beamed upon them. “How domestic!” 
he chortled. “How are you, son?” He tossed the heavy 
hammer and square of steel on a cushioned chair that 
staggered to the blow. He reg^irded his daughter 
sternly. “Begone !” 

“But, dad — ” She blushed furiously. “This is my — 
our room, now!” 

The doctor looked slightly sentimental. “Of course ! 
But I rather wanted a chat with Tad. Be only a min- 
ute.” 

When she had gone he carefully locked the door, 
then he retrieved his hammer and square of steel. He 
held them up for Hunt to see. “This hammer,” he an- 
nounced, “is a heavy one. This piece of steel is per- 
fectly flat with a circular hole drilled in the center.” 
He held it out for closer inspection. 
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The tiny drilled hole would scarcely have held a 
tooth-pick. Hunt nodded, puzzled. The doctor had 
the air of an elderly charlatan about to work wonders 
in legerdemain. The latter laid it on the edge of the 
bed, and fumbled mysteriously in the pocket of his 
dressing gown. Triumphantly he drew forth a tiny 
sliver of metal that glittered and flashed in the light. 
“This, also, we might roughly designate as a piece of 
steel.” He smiled craftily. “Watch !” 

He leaned forward and inserted the splinter in the 
drilled hole of the square slab. Then he laid his as- 
sembled mystery upon a nearby table and lifted the heavy 
hammer. “What,” he inquired, “do you suppose will 
happen when I bring this hammer down on that bit 
of metal?” 

Hunt smiled, and crooked his index finger. 

“Bend?” smiled the doctor. With terrific force he 
brought the hammer down upon the tiny, glittering 
object. Hunt had time to see the hammer strike full 
upon the top of the shining steel before the table 
collapsed in an absurd heap. 

Hastily the doctor retrieved the square of steel and 
held it up to the light. Still in its tiny socket the 
bright blade flashed upright and unharmed. Hunt 
gasped. By rights, that grass-blade of steel should 
have been a bent and twisted victim of the heavy ham- 
mer. 

“That,” announced the doctor, “is what I was ptd- 
ducing when some fool gadget or other let loose!” 
Blows descended upon the closed door. It was Lu- 
cille demanding an explanation of the crash. The doc- 
tor called reassuringly and apologetically, and she sub- 
sided in a soprano indistinctness. 

“Now,” continued Conway, “that bit of metal you 
see there is so much stronger than the best steels that 
there is no comparison. Its precise strength and den- 
sity I haven’t determined as yet.” 

Hunt gazed at him attentively. “Beside the point, 
however,” continued the other, “for the past fifteen 
years I’ve worked day and night. With pardonable 
pride I might add that I’ve cleared up a scientific bone 
of contention or two. This metal — ” he extracted the 
sliver and held it up to the light, “ — ^has been merely 
incidental. A plaything, as it were, outside the pale of 
my regular work. I assume that it has commercial 
possibilities. I don’t know. What I do know is that 
it will allow me to do something that I’ve always 
wanted to do ever since I was a boy.” 

He laughed and seated himself on the edge of the 
bed. “Know what I’ve always wanted to do, Tad?” 
Hunt shook his head negatively. He felt faintly 
amused. 

“Go down to the bottom of the ocean 1” continued the 
doctor. He hesitated, then: “Well, is that so silly?” 
Hunt grinned. “Not at all, sir!” he whispered, 
“Sounds very interesting — ” 

• “The idea of depth fascinates me!” interrupted the 
doctor. “Just think, over one hundred and ninety- 
three million square miles of water inviting explora- 
tion! They’ve gone down a few hundred feet, and 
for the rest contented themselves with soundings, drags 
and nets. We know fairly well what conditions are 
in a few hundred feet of water, but what are they at 
five thousand, twenty thousand? Why, there — ” 



“But how, sir? At those depths there are perfectly 
enormous pressures. Aside from the extreme danger, 
would it be of any practical value to know what the 
conditions are?” 

“We don’t know, simply because we are beautifully 
unaware of those conditions. Might I remind you,” 
he digressed, “that this is a vacation?” 

“That’s true,” smiled Hunt, “I’d forgotten. But 
what of the instrument of exploration ? What sort of 
machine could — ” 

Instantly the doctor was off. He planned, explained 
and argued more with himself than with the unrespon- 
sive Hunt. He produced a pencil and drew plans and 
sketches on walls, bed-spread and a parchment lamp 
shade. He spouted formulas and pressure computa- 
tions, he bogged Hunt completely under an avalanche 
of calculus and physical chemistry. He was deep in 
marine biology when Lucille knocked and demanded 
entrance. 

The doctor was annoyed, but she was emphatic. “I 
could hear you all over the house!” she reprimanded 
when he had let her in. “Besides, Tad should sleep 
now,” 

The doctor blustered, and proved that towering in- 
dividualities often go down to defeat before a woman’s 
eyes. He subsided, and waved a lean hand at Hunt. 
“See you in the morning. Think over what I’ve said.” 
He glared with mock dignity at his daughter and 
marched heavily from the room. 

• Hunt was torn between the engaging nearness of 

Lucille and the fantastic utterances of the doctor, 
but eventually she fell asleep and he pondered un- 
hampered. 

Evidently the famous Doctor Alexander Conway’s 
secret idea of a vacation consisted of being lowered to 
an ocean bed. The idea was attractive ; that tremendous 
unexplored region held tantalizing possibilities. The 
doctor had sketched spheres, boxes, tubes and compli- 
cated electrical and hoisting equipment with the des- 
patch and decisiveness of one familiar with his sub- 
ject, The while with the naive air of a child display- 
ing hidden treasure. 

The more Hunt thought about it, the more he pon- 
dered the enchanting and complicated paraphernalia of 
equipment so dear to the heart of an engineer, the more 
excited and interested he became. He remembered 
the appalling strength of the metal the doctor had 
shown him, and the difficult problems of pressure and 
porosity melted from his mind. He felt a distinct pro- 
fessional curiosity about that metal. 

Then, with the inconsistency of the drowsy mind, he 
fell asleep planning a home for Lucille. 

For three days the doctor allowed him to convalesce, 
nor did Hunt see him during that time, but on the 
fourth day he was summoned to Conway’s laboratory. 

He found the doctor in a sort of improvised office 
glaring at a ponderous, bald-headed man with a flow- 
ing beard. The two were oblivious to his presence. 

“Do you mean to say,” Conway was shouting bitterly, 
“that you refuse to collaborate?” 

The bald-headed man coughed and assembled his 
beard. “Not unless there is a definite scientific pur- 
pose in the descent I” It was patent to Hunt the man 
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Was wrestling with an appalling temper. “I can see 
no such purpose.” 

Hunt stepped forward. “Do I intrude, gentlemen?” 
They turned and stared at him wordlessly. Then Con- 
way visibly shook himself into congeniality. “Tad, 
this is Doctor Blackwell, chief of the department of 
Marine Biology.” 

The be-whiskered Doctor Blackwell acknowledged 
the introduction with a snort. “Pity,” he glared at 
Hunt, “your father-in-law has become a tinkerer!” 

“Doctor Blackwell,” interposed Conway, “has refused 
to become a member of our expedition. I have en- 
deavored to prevail — ” 

“Bah!” exploded the steaming department head. 
“What can you show me? Bobbing around in shal- 
lows! Poking at sand bars! I've no time for it!” 
Hunt discovered afterward that the two indulged in 
the most ferocious arguments, insulted one another 
liberally and were inseparable friends. 

“Would you be interested,” Hunt inquired blandly, 
“in a descent of — well, twenty thousand feet?” He 
was conscious of their combined stare of incredulity. 
“Why not, sir?” he demanded of Conway. “Aside 
from the novelty of the descent for you, there might 
well be a definite scientific purpose for Doctor Black- 
well.” 

Blackwell appeared stunned. 

“Though I’ll admit,” continued Hunt, “that a metal 
as strong as Doctor Conway’s would be difficult to 
work.” 

Conway smiled expansively. “When I’m about to 
take a vacation,” he remarked airily, “I don’t allow 
trifles to interfere. The metal has been worked! The 
inner shell has been constructed already. Care to see 
it?” 

They followed him from the room. Hunt had vi- 
sioned at least a month of exhaustive paper work be- 
fore assembly. Evidently he had not reckoned the 
resources of the Doctor. 

They left the rear of the building and made their way 
to a small red-brick edifice that stood a short distance 
from the laboratory proper. Once inside. Hunt saw 
it to be a marvelously equipped and complete machine 
shop. Workmen, neatly jacketed, were clustered 
around a spherical object of silvery, iridescent metal. 

“This,” said Conway, indicating the partially com- 
pleted sphere, “is the inner shell, as it were.” 

“Constructed of the new metal, sir?” 

“Yes, a heavier outer covering will go over this.” 

CHAPTER III 
Into the Deep 

• The sphere, as nearly as Hunt could estimate, was 

a good six feet in height with a circular opening of 
some two feet in diameter midway. Smaller orifices 
studded the gleaming smoothness at irregular inter- 
vals. 

At Conway’s request a workman hurried away and 
returned with an admirably executed model of the large 
sphere. It was placed on a bench, and the three bent 
to examine it. Drawn on the base of the model was a 
cross-section of the globe. 

“As you see,” continued Conway, “there is an outer 
covering of much greater thickness, approximately 



eighteen inches from the inner shell. The door, here, 
is detachable — merely being screwed into both casings, 
and can be operated internally exclusive of an attend- 
ing crew. 

“Air?” inquired the intrigued Blackwell. 

“Here, in tanks between the inner and outer sheM, 
simple valves, automatic or manual, control the oxygen 
supply. Here are absorbent chemicals for vitiated air.” 
He indicated another diagram. “This is the interior 
arrangement. There are two searchlights, mounted 
behind reinforced quartz lenses of suitable thickness, 
and powered from the surface. They leave three ob- 
servation windows, also of quartz, purposely staggered 
to permit angular vision.” 

They gazed admiringly. Tiny pasted slips desig- 
nated the ultimate positions of various instruments and 
equipment. 

“What of the signalling apparatus, sir?” 

“A telephone line — an integral part of the hoisting 
cable.” The doctor turned and indicated two self-lock- 
ing hooks on the top 'of the unfinished sphere. “Two 
cables. One might — ” He smiled and shrugged. 

“And the maximum descent?” asked Blackwell. 
Again Conway shrugged. “I’m inclined to agree with 
Hunt — the bottom. Tests will determine.” 

They discussed equipment, suitable spots for test 
dives and the hoisting capacity of a steamer Conway 
had chartered. Blackwell became enthusiastic over the 
possibility of new and enchanting marine forms. “Why 
at those depths,” he beamed, “we might find an entire 
new realm for scientific investigation!” He ambled 
away, absorbed in visions. 

“He’ll go,” laughed Hunt. “And now — ?” 

“Nothing until the sphere is completed. There are 
one or two things, though — ” They wandered off, deep 
in pressure calculations. 

"They had reckoned without Lucille. Somehow she 
discovered they were about to cast away their lives in 
a ridiculous contraption somewhere on the bottom of 
the ocean. With cunning forbearance she waited until 
they were assembled at dinner. Then she announced : 
“I’m going with you !” 

“Certainly!” assented Hunt amiably. “Where?” 

“In that balloon or whatever it is you two arc build- 
ing.” 

“You are not!” He stared wildly at Conway. “Is 
she, sir?” 

“Preposterous!” began the doctor, “This is merely 
a test dive. We’ll be back shortly, and — ” 

“Well — ” She paused as if in doubt. Then: “I am!” 

Hunt argued about it. The doctor roared about it. 

She went. 

Two weeks later, at one o’clock in the morning, they 
stood in a huddled group on a waterfront wharf watch- 
ing the loading of the sphere. A rusty freighter, 
patched and painted like a harlequin of the sea, hug^d 
the pier — the blunt cudgel of its funnel rearing up in 
the gloom like the weapon of a crouched and invisible 
warrior. 

Lights, pulsing in misty aureolas, hurled luminous 
javelins at the great sphere of burnished metal whose 
surface disseminated them in a shower of scintillating 
sparks. Workmen, toiling gnomes in the half-light, 
were struggling with a snarl of black cable that coiled 
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down from the darkness above. 

Doctor Ellis appeared to see them off. He smiled 
at their huddled silence. “An odd hour to start,” he 
observed genially. He turned to Conway, muffled and 
mute in a yellow slicker. “By the way, I found a re- 
porter or two back there. Shall I handle them?” He 
shook hands all around, boomed conventionalities and 
faded into the darkness. 

There came a noise like the thunder of hammers ; the 
crash and rumble of sheet iron, a wavering column of 
sound that mounted like black smoke through the 
moan of pulleys. The great sphere, a glimmering 
globe of light, was snatched up into obscurity. Black- 
well, a bearded restlessness, moved about, supervising 
the loading of his precious marine equipment. 

Conway turned to the others. “Might as well go 
aboard. Be leaving soon.” They approached the cliff- 
like side of the freighter and Lucille shivered in the 
damp wind that wandered in from the water, bringing 
the cool, wild smell of the sea. They were mute before 
the faint flame of adventure struggling into the life 
within them. 

• To Lucille, the freighter had the general appearance 

of a junk-yard, but their cabins were pleasant and 
comfortably furnished. They awoke the next morning 
to a sea of magic beauty — a boundless carpet of blue 
that stretched endlessly to the horiz'on. 

It had been decided that the region adjacent to the 
Phillipines would be the most suitable for test dives 
and where, if successful, they would hazard the great 
Planet Deep. 

For three days they argued and planned and decided. 
They crouched over charts and maps, they assembled 
instruments and materials, they buoyantly assured each 
other as to the dependability of Conway’s new metal. 
And as the halcyon days followed one upon the other, 
Lucille and Hunt discovered new and enchanting 
things about each other. 

And then, one cool sun-drenched morning, the poised 
throbbing of the engines abruptly ceased, and Captain 
Effinger announced casually that they were over the 
eastern edge of the Planet Deep. 

The sea was very calm ; a sea of steel and brass with 
a gloom like iron in the west. Activity reigned. Con- 
way was everywhere. Blackwell, his bald head glisten- 
ing damply, supervised the uncrating of his beloved 
equipment. By noon, when the hatches had been im- 
battened from the holds, he had erected an admirable 
marine laboratory in an after cabin. To his lasting 
regret he was destined never to use it. 

Hunt and Conway were absorbed over a chart when 
a ruddy seaman informed them that the sphere was 
being raised to the deck. They walked forward, con- 
scious of the immensity and calm of the brooding sea. 
No land could be seen — only the sharp line of the hori- 
zon and a few tossing bits of white that were gulls. 

Cables from the short and powerful derrick stretched 
tautly into the open hold. Captain Effinger, from 
the vantage point of his immaculate bridge, dropped 
calm words of instruction to the busy crew below. 

Blackwell appeared, flushed and excited. “As nearly 
as I can make out, we’re in about twelve thousand feet 
of water. Going to make test dives here?” 
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"Might as well,” decided Conway, “Smooth bottom 
below.” 

The three of them turned and looked at the blue 
sheen of the ocean. Hunt felt an exultant thrill. Down 
there, beneath that dancing surface of light, lay cold 
and mysterious depths; an eerie world of gloom and 
blackness, the dank domain of mighty forces and phan- 
tom monsters. 

There came a puffing groan from the hoisting en- 
gines, and the great gleaming sphere rose lustrously 
from the hold. Cautiously it was lowered to a metal 
framework mounted on the deck to receive it. The 
crew swarmed about it and upon it — charging oxygen 
tanks, testing lights, attaching the cables and power 
lines, rigging the telephone wires. 

Lucille appeared, gazed doubtfully, and contrived to 
keep out of the way. Hunt discovered her with an 
exultant: "Isn’t it a beauty, darling? Just think, 

within an hour we’ll have gone to depths no living man 
has ever seen!” 

She looked at his flushed face, at the great sphere 
with the busy crew swarming around it. She felt 
suddenly cold in the bright sunshine. If anything 
should happen — . Abruptly she was clutching his arm, 
her eyes intent and frightened. “Don’t go down. Tad !” 
Her voice was almost shrill with pleading. He looked 
at her incredulously. “Please don’t. Tad. I’m scared! 
I know something — ” Her voice was drowned in the 
hissing roar of an air line. 

Hunt kissed her soundly and emphatically. “Don’t 
worry,” he shouted, “nothing will happen!” But he 
wondered if he sounded convincing. 

The roar of the air hose died away in a thin whine 
of sound. He saw that the crew had drawn away from 
the sphere expectantly. Conway smiled at him. "She’s 
ready, son!” 

They made a last studious inspection. Everything 
was in order, and they gathered before the circular 
opening of the doorway. A man sat before a telephone 
set close to the rail, his head receivers sparkling in the 
sunlight. “Record all observations,” Conway called 
to him, “and relay all commands to Captain Effinger 
instantly.” The man nodded quietly. 

Then they were crawling into the sphere. 

• The interior was surprisingly capacious. A low semi- 
circular cushioned seat added materially to the com- 
fort of the observers. Hunt peered through the crystal • 
clearness of a quartz window at the white, strained face 
of Lucille. He made reassuring signs. 

Then he forgot her at the abrupt clang of the heavy 
door. The three watched its polished nose slowly re- 
volving toward them as the crew screwed it into place. 
Then came vague, muffled blows and sudden stillness. 
They looked at one another with expectant eyes. They 
felt taut and a little uncertain. 

Conway reached up and turned the gleaming handle 
of a valve. “Oxygen !” he exclaimed. Blackwell was 
fussing with a thermometer. 

Hunt picked up a pair of headphones and adjusted 
them. “Ready?” he asked. He leaned toward a trans- 
mitter fastened to the sloping wall. "All right!” he 
called distinctly. 

With a slow and steady motion they felt themselves 
raised into the air. A moment more and they were 
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dangling above the open water. Again Hunt leaned 
to the transmitter. “Lower!” He saw the deck of 
the ship, remote and unnatural, the crew standing in 
various attitudes, apparently staring straight at him. 

He caught a glimpse of Captain Effinger on the 
bridge, and a scrap of white beside him that was Lu- 
cille. Then the rusty brown of the hull blotted out 
all life and movement like a suddenly imposed barrier. 

“We are going under,” said Conway quietly. There 
were three observation windows — each framed a star- 
ing face. 

Hunt saw an iridescent shower of spray and a swirl- 
ing riot of bubbles suddenly darken the port. Then 
he was looking up at an inverted bowl of mercury that 
was the surface of the sea. 

Shifting rays, like the groping beams of searchlights, 
probed fan-wise into the solid world of limpid water. 
A column of bubbles, mobile diamonds in a robe of 
light, wavered and strained to the bright dome above. 
He was suddenly aware of the dark weed-choked hull 
of the ship slowly rising as if it were some sinister 
and malignant monster of the depths. Then it disap- 
peared, and all the world melted in an incandescent 
crucible of sunlight. 

A voice, cold and metallic, boomed into his ears. 
“One hundred feet!” He repeated the depth to the 
others. They made no reply. He turned again to his 
port. He was surprised at the brightness of this fluid 
realm ; he felt etherealized as if he were a drifting mote 
of dust afloat in an infinity of flashing light. 

Their descent was slow but steady. The astral Voice 
from the ship above called precise measurements as 
if from an invisible world far out in space. “Four 
hundred and fifty,” “Five hundred,” “Nine hundred.” 

Hunt waited. “One thousand feet !” He leaned to- 
ward the transmitter. 

“Stop!” he called. They felt a tiny jerk. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Conway. 

“Best take a look around, sir.” The doctor nodded 
and switched on a dome light. Rapidly they examined 
the solid walls, the blunt nose of the door, the valves 
and unions. Everything was all right. Hunt switched 
off the light. “All right,” he directed, “Lower us.” 

Blackwell was busy with pad and pencil. He wrote 
without looking at the paper. In this green-dark 
tumult of shifting lights and shadows was a host of 
life. Nightmare shapes flitted before him, silver show- 
ers of tiny fish flashed by the ports with the speed of 
bullets. Here were his beloved denizens of the seas 
in their natural environment, in all their pure and 
dazzling colors. He was seeing them as no other nat- 
uralist had even seen them. There was a glow behind his 
rapt gaze; like he was realizing an impossible dream. 

There was no sound. They were suspended in a sea 
of frozen silence. To Hunt alone came mutterings of 
another world. The water was an eerie, unearthly blue 
now : thin rays of sunlight were faint and misty — stars 
hung like tapers in a high temple. 

Conway was reading a thermometer that hung in a 
tu.be of quartz close to the port. He turned and peered 
through the gloom at the curving walls of the sphere. 
He placed his hand caressingly on the chill metal — 
and thrilled at the thought of the giant pressures striv- 
ing to crush them. 



This child of his mind, this product of his genius, 
this gleaming metal whose power was greater than 
those solid walls about them was insinuating itself 
each passing moment more deeply into his affections. 
He was very happy. 

CHAPTER V 
Cold Depths 

• The exquisite nameless blue faded into a colorless 

gloom as they descended. Then it was black — black 
as the deepest ebony with only an occasional phosphor- 
escent spark from some deep sea dweller to relieve 
the blank and utter darkness. 

“Four thousand, five hundred,” announced Hunt, 
“Shall we go on?” 

Conway switched on the dome light. Everything 
was in order. “Why not?” he smiled. Blackwell was 
silent and writing steadily. Not once had he looked 
at the paper on which he wrote. 

The dome light was extinguished, and Conway 
groped in the blackness for the switch that controlled 
the searchlights. They snapped on in dazzling twin 
shafts of light that probed the fluid night like swords 
of living flame. Strange, distorted phantoms, caught 
in the incandescent floods, flicked from sight with the 
speed of thought. The glare sent a blinding thrust into 
the men’s eyes. 

“Six thousand feet,” called the earphones, “Are you 
all right?” Hunt leaned forward. “Yes, we will be 
coming up soon.” He tried to sound cheerful and very 
calm, but it was hard to forget that cruel dome of 
water above them. 

After a moment the cold voice of the linesman 
sounded again. “Six thousand, five hundred feet!” 
Hunt glanced at the others faintly outlined in the re- 
flected glow of the lights. They were absorbed and 
tense before their ports, and he checked an almost 
panicky impulse to stop the descent. “Seven thousand, 
five hundred.” He waited, cold in the grip of imagi- 
nation, his eyes darting down the twin tubes of light. 

He felt a little chill of fear. If anything should 
happen now — . The slightest crack or crevice and the 
dreaded monster of pressure lurking all about would 
squeeze them to shreds. “Eight thousand !” He leaned 
forward. “Stop!” Again the tiny jerk. 

“Eight thousand feet,” he told the others. “Do you 
think we should go on?” 

Conway turned on the dome light. Blackwell stirred 
and thrust out his cramped legs. “Why not?” he 
asked, “Do you think there is any danger?” His face 
was flushed — he was tasting the triumph of discovery. 

“I think not,” replied Hunt, “I don’t know positively. 
What do you say, sir?” he asked of Conway. 

“I say, go down! I think we are perfectly safe.” 

Hunt turned off the light and called : “Continue the 
descent. We are going to the bottom.” 

Once or twice in the ensuing moments he thought he 
saw the suggestion of gigantic, hovering shapes sus- 
pended just beyond the farthermost reach of the lights 
but he was not sure. The psychic sensing of a lurking 
and hidden presence was so strong as to amount almost 
to certainty. But strain as he would he could see no 
more than the vaguest suggestion of a hidden bulk. 

“Eight thousand, five hundred feet,” came the voice. 
He scarcely heard. He had seen a wavering blackness. 



no 

a subtle deepening of the solid walls of night around 
them. But never once did that hovering, cobalt mystery 
come within the domain of the lights, never once could 
he fasten within his mind even the shadow of form or 
contour. 

Yet the conviction of a lurking and malignant pres- 
ence persisted. In this dark and lonely world of cold 
and creeping death what fabulous monsters, what vi- 
sions of horror might hold sway ? His face was pressed 
to the chill smoothness of the quartz window, his ears 
half deaf to the intermittent call of the linesman, his 
body taut. And then he was suddenly conscious that 
what he was striving to see was gone — dissipated like the 
lingering shadow of a dream. He relaxed, the palms of 
his hands moist and damp. 

“Eleven thousand, five hundred feet !” He started and 
bent swiftly to the transmitter. “Stop!” he said sharply. 

Again they made a minute inspection of their metal 
prison. Nothing was changed; nothing would indicate 
that their little sphere was in the giant grip of pressures 
that would crush a battleship with as little effort as a 
man treading upon an ant. 

"It seems incredible !” marveled Blackwell. “Two miles 
of solid water above us — ” He peered out of the port, 
“I’d go carefully here. Wouldn’t want to touch rock or 
anything on the bottom.” 

Conway was silent, studying the thermometer. “Thirty- 
one degrees Fahrenheit!” he announced suddenly, “Bit 
chilly out there — Well, down we go!” 

“Lower us,” called Hunt, “but very slowly. We are 
nearing the bottom. Stop us instantly at my signal!” 

The linesman’s voice seemed remote as the stars: 
“Very good, sir.” 

• The twin shafts of the lights had a clouded appear- 
ance now — a. pale grey mist seemed to dilute the clear 
water. “Globigerina ooze,” announced Blackwell, “Fine- 
grained calcareous deposits from marine organisms. The 
whole bottom will be an ooze of the stuff.” The haze 
was thickening — ^the lights could penetrate but a few 
feet. 

Blackwell reached over and touched Hunt’s arm. “No 
deeper, son,” he advised quietly, “Can’t afford to get 
stuck in this stuff !” 

"Right, sir!” Hunt’s voice was sharp. “Stop!” he 
called, “What is the reading?” There came a murmur 
of voices, then very brisk and clear: “Eleven thousand, 
eight hundred and nineteen feet, sir!” 

Hunt switched on the dome light and grinned at the 
bewhiskered Blackwell, at the silent Conway. “Well,” 
he sighed, “we’ve made history !” he reported the depth 
the linesman had given him. 

They looked at each other in silence. They were in 
a world no man had ever seen, a world as remote to 
human habitation as the infinite stars, a world of pon- 
derous and crushing strength — a cold and merciless ad- 
versary held at bay by a bubble of gleaming metal. 

They felt a thrill of awe before this assembled and 
concrete evidence of a man’s genius, this subtle blending 
of the raw forces of the earth into an accomplished 
whole, this globe of taut strength whose sinews were 
forged in the torturous fires of a man’s mind. 

Now that the descent had ceased they were aware of 
a slight lift and fall to the sphere — ^very slow and regu- 
lar as if a dull pulse in the fluid monster around them 
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was lifting and subsiding to the intermitten urge of an 
invisible heart. 

The calm voice of the linesman broke their brooding 
silence with a thin whisper of sound. “Captain Effinger 
thinks you should come up now, sir. There is a swell 
running. Are you all right ?” Hunt was instantly alert. 
“Yes, we are all right. Haul us up!” He turned to the 
others. “Sea running up there.” 

Conway’s deep sunk, burning eyes were curiously in- 
tent. “To-morrow,” he said quietly, “we are going to 
the bottom of the Planet Deep. Thirty-two thousand,^ 
one hundred and fourteen feet! Who' knows what we 
shall see?” 

There came a jerk. The ascent had begun. 

The radio of the Oliver broadcast the interesting news 
that Doctor Alexander Conway and his associates had 
penetrated the Pacific deeps to the unheard depth of 
eleven thousand, eight hundred and fourteen feet. 

Polite and slightly skeptical messages of congratula- 
tion were relayed to the Oliver from a San Francisco 
newspaper (earnestly desiring more information and the 
assurance of priority in the story) and from a small and 
select group of scientists who were, conceivably, inter- 
ested in such an achievement. 

By the time a three-day blow had abated and the Oliver 
had maneuvered to a new position directly over the 
Planet Deep, the operator announced that the descent 
had captured the public fancy. Messages were received 
from syndicated presses who hinted at the remunerative 
advantages of exclusive features, and from politely anx- 
ious editors of rather notable periodicals and magazines. 
The latter gentlemen made it clear that they would be 
flattered, more than flattered, if the busy Doctor Conway 
could see his way clear to grant interviews for the bene- 
fit of an entranced public. 

The indignant and commerce hating Conway refused 
all offers with emphasis and finality, but he did acknowl- 
edge the congratulations of a few obscure and hard- 
working scientists. Then he prepared for the Planet 
Deep descent. 

The sphere had been examined minutely for flaw or 
blemish, but no trace was apparent of the terrific pres- 
sures that the globe had been subjected to. On the morn- 
ing of the third day they gathered solemnly in Conway’s 
cabin. 

• They studiously conferred over a chart of the Planet 

Deep — and discovered that appallingly little was 
known about it. 

“The depth is too enormous to permit positive knowl- 
edge of the topography,” explained Blackwell. “It is 
known to represent an area whose origin was due to 
faulting in the earth’s crust many ages ago.” 

“■Volcanic?” asked Hunt. 

“Possibly so. At any rate, an area of exceptional sub- 
sidence. Movements such as have produced these areas 
are evidently still in progress on the ocean bottom.” 

“According to the chart,” said Conway, “the bottom 
is clay. 'We should be able to approach quite closely.” 

Lucille appeared, very cool and lovely in a wisp of 
white dress, and earnestly desired to be listened to. They 
gave her a preoccupied attention. 

“Are you really going down?” she demanded at large. 

“Now, honey — ” began Hunt. 
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"But I should think you would be terribly cramped 
in that little globe." 

“Nonsense,” defended Conway. “Why, there’s room 
for another three people in it !” 

“Dad, do you think it’s safe to go so deep?” Her 
smooth forehead wore a tiny crease of worry. They all 
snorted in unison. “Safe !” They bent upon her benign 
smiles of maturity and wisdom. “Most certainly it’s 
safe!” 

She sighed contentedly. “Then I’m going with you!” 

They had been trapped, and they knew it. 

Once more they stood before the circular door of the 
sphere while Conway impressed the linesman with the 
desirability of instant obedience to his signals. 

To Hunt this second descent was uncomfortably near 
to a flaunt in the face of Providence, but he dared not 
voice his doubts to Lucille. He consoled himself with 
the thought of the success of the first dive and reasoned 
that the second would prove as satisfactory. He glanced 
at the placid sea and fervently Hbped so. 

Then they were inside watching again the slow ad- 
vance of the metal door as it revolved into place. Again 
came the muffled blows. This time it was Conway who 
adjusted the phones to his massive head. He called the 
signals, and shortly Lucille was thrilling to the liquid 
beauty around them. She said no word but held tightly 
to Hunt’s hand, her amber eyes brilliant with wonder 
and awe in the reflected glow of the port. 

Once more they watched the waning glory of the fil- 
tered light, and when the fairy wands of color faded 
and died, Blackwell switched on the searchlights. 

At fifteen thousand feet Conway called a halt. 

“I don't know whether to be scared or not !” laughed 
Lucille. “There seems to be an unnecessarily large 
amount of water to drown in — ” 

Blackwell chuckled drily. “Don’t worry, child. Noth- 
ing will happen.” 

“That we’ll know about!” added Hunt to himself. 
Aloud he said : “Doctor Blackwell is right, dear. Don’t 
be frightened.” As an engineer Hunt knew that the 
metals protecting their fragile bodies could withstand 
many times the pressures encountered in these submarine 
depths, but as a human being he was a prey to instinctive 
doubts and fears. 

They examined the sphere minutely, and to their vast 
relief found not the faintest trace of fracture or crevice. 
Presently Conway called to be lowered. 

“There’s really no need for these stops,” he mused 
aloud, “We’d collapse like an egg-shell if anything did 
give ’way. We’d be lucky if we even knew — ” 

In the darkness Hunt plied his toot to a vulnerable 
portion of the doctor’s anatomy. The latter grunted 
audibly, but Lucille had heard. 

“I don’t care,” she whispered in Hunt’s ear. “I’d 
rather die down here with you than be on the ship know- 
ing — ” His lips silenced her with tenderness and finality. 

j CHAPTER V 
There Is No Water 

• After that no one spoke. In the reflected glow of the 

lights their faces showed drawn and tense — ^white 
disks floating in curious radiance against the gloom and 
blackness of the depths. 

They alone were the pioneers in this world of glass- 
like immobility, they alone must be the first to pay the 



ultimate price of error or miscalculation. There were 
no precedents to hearten them, no lessons learned at 
tragic cost to others, no rules nor code of conduct t» 
guide them — ^to nullify the dread of the merciless adver- 
sary whose liquid hands sought to crush them. 

To Conway it was the fulfillment of an old and cher- 
ished dream. If its attainment was stained with the 
black taint of death, if this invasion of an ancient and 
forbidden realm threatened the toll of ultimate extinc- 
tion, it but colored the reality the brighter for him. Too 
often had he delved in mysteries, too often had he probed 
into the shadows of destruction to fed other than a calm 
in this cloying gloom of doubt and uncertainty that hung 
about them like a pall. 

Blackwell, oblivious to the others, crouched in an at- 
titude of motionless attention, his eyes straining to catch 
a glimpse of life within the narrow bands of light. It 
is doubtful if fear or anxiety dlouded his thoughts. Here 
was a zealot, a bearded symbol of unremitting toil and 
thankless labor, a compiler of dry and endless tomes of 
species, a classifier of far-flung life — seeing the black 
world of his dreams as no other man had ever seen it. 

Twice more they stopped and in silence made minute 
inspection. Then came the call: “Thirty-two thousand 
feet!” 

“Stop !” called Conway. He switched on the dome 
light and smiled vaguely as Hunt blinked at him in the 
bright glow, “Thirty-two thousand feet! We’re close 
to bottom — ” 

“Turn off that light!” snapped Blackwell abruptly. 
They looked at him in astonishment. He was crouched 
before the observation port, his dark eyes hard and in- 
tense as he stared out into the water. “Turn it off!” he 
repeated. He did not look at them. “At once !” 

Mechanically Hunt reached up and extinguished the 
light, “What is it. Doctor?” asked Lucille. Her voice 
was calm but Hunt was painfully aware of the vise-like 
grip of her fingers on his hand. 

“I saw something,” said Blackwell quietly, “Something 
that has no business down here ! I seem to have lost it, 
but — ^Ah, there it is !” His voice rose in a sharp wave 
of sound. “Look at it!” 

They crowded to the windows, their bodies tense with 
expectancy. The dazzling ray of the light cut a swath 
of brilliancy through the stygian blackness, its javelin- 
like beams throwing into sharp prominence a strange and 
incongruous object. 

From some remote and indistinguishable region below 
them sprang a slim finger of stone — a. delicate and fragile 
filament straining upward through the radiance as if 
groping in tragic blindness for the far-flung vault of the 
heavens. SNo trickery of nature, no vagary of chance 
produced this smooth tracery springing tautly into the 
field of light. 

From Conway came a dry gasp. “Somebody made 
that thing! How do you interpret it, Blackwell?” 

“Undoubtedly of human workmanship. Yet — ” His 
voice died away in puzzled silence. They knew his 
thoughts. Each was asking himself the inevitable riddle. 
It was ridiculously impossible that this thing be the han- 
diwork of man, that upon its smooth flanks tools had 
been applied by knowing hands, that from shapeless rock 
had been hewn a thing of sleek beauty. 

Hunt felt a thrill of awe before the inexplicable. He 
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told himself that it was fantasy, a distortion of appear- 
ances, a too hasty interpretation of a similarity, to liken 
this shaft of stone to the ancient art of man. Yet he 
knew, as positively as did the others, that he was view- 
ing a planned and executed piece of masonry — a polished 
column reared in thirty-two thousand feet of solid water. 

• Blackwell was the first to speak. “I would suggest 

that we be lowered very carefully. The ship above 
us is undoubtedly subject to some drift.” 

"Then weTl lose sight of that shaft out there,” ob- 
served Hunt. “Whatever it rests on ought to prove in- 
teresting.” 

“There’ll be others,” replied Blackwell succinctly. 

"What do you mean, doctor ?” asked Lucille. 

"Well, it would be ridiculous to assume that this 
shaft had dropped from a ship — and after traversing 
thirty-two thousand feet of water come to rest in a per- 
fectly vertical position. No, this column was erected 
down here! There will undoubtedly be others nearby.” 

"Quite logical,” agreed Conway. “We’ve merely 
stumbled upon a long member.” He transmitted the 
necessary orders to the linesman. They were lowered 
very slowly — ^the beams of the searchlights alternately 
bathing the smooth stone of the shaft in brilliant light. 

Then, with startling abruptness, there emerged from 
the darkness below them the fractured terminals of two 
other shafts. 

“There you are !” cried Blackwell triumphantly. "Mute 
evidence of a buried — ” The sphere suddenly trembled 
and rang with a curious bell-like note. 

"Stop!” called Conway instantly. 

"We’re probably directly over a number of columns,” 
remarked Blackwell. “We can’t afford the chance of 
becoming entangled with them.” 

"But what on earth — !” began Hunt, and stopped. He 
pointed mutely. They crowded to the ports. 

For a moment they stared tensely, then with a swift 
motion Conway switched off the searchlights. But the 
utter blackness of this lost submarine world did not close 
in upon them; a subtle glow, translucent and golden, 
suffused the water in all directions. Blackwell gasped 
audibly. 

The rest were silent. There was nothing to say. Here, 
in this silent and barren citadel of nature, in this lost 
realm, ruled by a darkness kept inviolate since the dawn 
of time, was light. A mighty explosion of leaping, 
spouting flame could scarcely have startled them more. 

The glow appeared to have no source, no area of 
greater intensity. It was as if the chill walls of water 
were of themselves glowing with lambent color. 

It was not a mental illusion or a temporary upsetting 
of their collective sanity. They crouched as if carved 
of wood, victims of a chill uncertainty — ^an instinctive at- 
titude of defense before a mystery clothed in the dread 
robes of these ancient waters. 

To Conway, alone, came a strange relaxation. His 
cold and analytical mind surmounted the blank amaze- 
ment that had momentarily held him. Overriding all 
other emotions was an insistent demand for an explana- 
tion. A dozen interpretations flashed before the deli- 
cate screen of his mind, to be probed by the sharp blade 
of his logic, to be discarded in baffling inadequacy. 

"It’s growing brighter!” cried Hunt, “You can see 
the bottom!” 



Below them, emerging from obscurity with the slow 
vagueness of a camera focusing, appeared an area of 
reddish-brown color. 

"It’s bottom, all right,” agreed Blackwell, “Red clay 
and — ” 

“Look over here,” interrupted Conway, "There is the 
source of the light!” 

Objects on this dead sea floor were to be distinguished 
clearly now, and Conway’s lean finger pointed tensely 
at a tumbled mound of hewn stones, ponderous and 
deeply imbedded, from between whose interstices leaped 
in golden fans the soft and permeating light. 

Here was mystery personified, tantalizing and beck- 
oning, a sinister and subtle challenge to the prying in- 
quisitiveness of man. Here was a submarine* enigma 
guarded from discovery by the twin giants of titanic 
pressure, and the straining walls of metal from behind 
whose chill plates these men could only gaze — and 
wonder. 

• But if the source of these probing rays was a guarded 

and hidden secret, the rays themselves were not not, 
and, moment by moment, the watchers saw them increase 
in intensity until, at the end of a quarter hour, they 
had attained a blinding luminosity that would have 
dwarfed their searchlights as the sun would a smolder- 
ing spark. 

No longer was this deep-flung world hidden by the 
cloak of impenetrable darkness; all about them lay the 
somber and slumbering creations of long dead h^ds. 
Pillar and plaza and graceful terrace were etched with 
exquisite clarity in the golden flood of light. Here a 
mosaic of matchless beauty, there a tumbled statue, its 
pedestal yet proudly rearing its slim loveliness beside 
the fallen jewel of sculpture which once it bore. And 
over all, carving and street and curving balustrade, lay 
the threat of the slowly drifting red clay. Already had 
its cold and tenuous fingers crept in blindness across the 
shimmering tile of the plazas, already had its red stain 
drifted over step and stone and fluted shaft. 

And, moment by moment, the light grew stronger. 

Never once had Conway removed his eyes from the 
tumbled heap of stone from which sprang the light. 
Mutely fascinated he had watched the livid rays — and 
now he saw an unbelievable sight. 

In the broad cataract of stabbing flame the red clay of 
the bottom assumed the appearance of smoldering coals, 
and that red, clay was doing a peculiar thing. It was 
lifting as the iridescent sheathing of a bubble lifts to 
the urging pressures within; slowly, inexorably it was 
raising itself in a mound-like protuberance above the 
level of the surrounding bottom. For a moment he suf- 
fered the shock of a crawling fear — a muted panic — 
before this straining convulsion of nature. 

What, if this heaving of the solid bottom, this torrent 
of hidden light, portended one of those swift and merci- 
less submarine explosions whose shock and titanic 
power jarred the world? These wri things of the giant 
that lay sleeping in the tortuous fires of the earth’s in- 
terior had leveled continents, thrust up mountains, 
changed with effortless ease the contours of whole ocean 
beds. What if this colossus was once again ready to 
spew out the poisons that clogged his labored breathing? 

He half leaned to the transmitter to give the word for 
ascent when Blackwell touched his arm. 
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‘‘Are you aware of what is happening out there, Con- 
way?” he whispered. 

The doctor glanced at Lucille and Hunt who were 
motionless and enthralled at the opposite port. Their 
low voices were tense with wonder and excitement. 

"I anticipate an explosion here,” he answered quietly. 
‘‘There is every indication.” 

“I don’t !” whispered Blackwell emphatically. “Watch 
that red clay in the path of the light!” 

Puzzled but intrigued Conway did as he was bidden. 
No sooner had he settled, in close scrutiny of the red 
mystery, than he saw what had hitherto escaped him. 
From somewhere, beneath the scarlet expanse, gases had, 
collected in tiny pockets, and now these imprisoned bub- 
bles were popping on the surface as do bubbles of marsh 
gas in some quaking bog. A dome of viscous red would 
suddenly rise in the red clay, and breaking, leave a tiny 
crater to mark the miniature explosion. 

For a space the full import of these bursting bubbles 
of imprisoned gases was lost upon Conway — ^and then 
a wave of understanding swept over him. He stared at 
Blackwell in mute astonishment. 

“Exactly I” chuckled the other. “You see? In thirty- 
two thousand feet of water you may be sure no bubbles 
of gas would have escaped absorption. And those bub- 
bles burst!'’ He paused. Then: “Into air or a partial 
vacuum!” 

But Conway was again staring out of the port. “We’re 
in the path of that light,” he said abruptly. “Those bub- 
bles are probably carbon dioxide.” 

“Very likely. And now look at the thermometer!” 
Conway’s eyes swept to the quartz tube that held the 
instrument. He peered. Then he gasped. It registered 
ninety-two degrees Fahrenheit! 

“Within the path of that light,” said Blackwell dis- 
tinctly, "there is no water!” 

CHAPTER VI 
The Metal Mystery 

• Before Conway’s deep-sunk eyes had unfolded many a 
secret of imponderable forces, before his superlative 
technique the barriers that had clothed in secrecy weird 
and unnatural phenomena had been swept away. Mys- 
tery and revelation had gone hand in hand across the 
span of this man’s years ; he had stood often in awe be- 
fore the forces he had unlocked. But never had he re- 
acted as he did now before this eerie wonder that held 
back the countless tons of the sea with a soft and lumi- 
nous hand. 

And then, involuntarily, his eyes swept to the circular 
door of the sphere. He was aware of Blackwell’s silent 
scrutiny. They looked at each other. “Dare we ?” whis- 
pered Blackwell. 

For a moment Conway was silent. Then : “Why not ?” 
“If there’s a partial vacuum out there,” returned 
Blackwell, “we’ll hear the escape of air. Time enough 
to correct the — ” 

“Try it!” interrupted Conway. “This is a chance in 
a million! The rays may be destructive, or if there is 
air it is probably poisonous. Though it’s entirely beyond 
me why there should be any air at all ! If those rays re- 
pel water, what of the water in our bodies ?” He heaved 
forward on his knees, the headphones jerking to the 

•The pressure at 32,000 teet depth would be approximately 14,000 pounds 
per square idcIl 



floor with a dull clatter. “We’ll And out, Blackwell.” 

They grasped the circular handle of the door and 
twisted mightily. It moved with smooth resistance. Then 
Hunt turned, stared, and was on them with the swiftness 
of a striking snake. “Good Heavens, sir! What are 
you trying to do !” His lean strength had brushed them 
from the door with quick ease. He stared at them with 
questioning, anger-clouded eyes. 

Conway smiled ruefully at Blackwell. Then he ex- 
plained rapidly and clearly. He showed Hunt the burst- 
ing bubbles of gas, and smiled again at his son-in-law’s 
blank amazement. Lucille was silent, her great eyes wide 
and bright, her hands gripped tensely together beneath 
the curved whiteness of her throat. 

For a moment Hunt hesitated, then he grasped the 
gleaming metal of the door lock in his lean hands. Slowly 
the burnished nose revolved away from them, slowly the 
potential forces of death and destruction crept toward 
them. 

Five times he halted the dread revolutions, five times 
they bent in dead silence listening for the escape of air, 
five times they sniffed for deadly gases before the cir- 
cular indentation. But neither of these phenomena were 
detected, nothing was sensed that would have sent the 
door whirling back to position — ^and safety. 

And then, beneath the crushing weight of thirty-two 
thousand feet of cold sea water,* the door was swung 
from its home bed — and four people were not crushed 
to shapeless shreds, were not flicked from life on the 
poinard tip of leaping pressure. 

Hunt drew back, staring wordlessly at the open door. 
It was a terrific moment. Once the full import of that 
open doorway was borne in upon them they were struck 
motionless as if ravished of thought or action before this 
ultimate gesture of temerity. Their minds, plundered 
of the comforting security found in all things familiar, 
were appalled — a swirling chaos of numbing apprehen- 
sions before the flaunt they had hurled in the cold face 
of death. 

It was strange, this instant of complete immobility. 
Stranger still the mental inertia that gripped them with 
hypnotic force. That they had deliberately invited the 
agencies of complete and awful destruction to work their 
merciless will upon them seemed the overthrow of rea- 
' son and the triumph of idiocy. 

With a conscious effort Hunt threw off this paralysis 
of fear that had held him, and turning to Conway said : 
“Well, now what ?” 

“Have a look around out there,” replied the doctor 
quietly. “I’m going to find out where that light comes 
from !” 

“You are not !” cried Lucille. “Do you think I’m go- 
ing to sit here and let you go out there?” She reached 
over and grasped the doctor’s sleeve. “Dad, don’t be 
idiotic ! Why, the light or whatever it is, might fail at 
any moment.” 

• Blackwell glanced at the bottom from the open door- 
way. It could not have been more than a six or seven- 
foot drop. With startling ease he swung himself through 
the circular opening — and dropped to the red sea floor 
with Lucille’s piercing scream of fright ringing in his ears. 

For one fleeting instant he suffered the stab of a new 
fear — he felt the soft clay slowly rising with gentle pres- 
sure around his shoes. But it was solid beneath an inch 
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or two of viscous mud, and he laughed up at them with 
quick confidence. 

“Care to collaborate in this little expedition, Conway ?” 

The doctor was leaning half out of the sphere, the 
shock of Blackwell’s abrupt departure slowly fading 
from his eyes. “You bearded idiot!’’ he burst out. “Are 
you bent on suicide?’’ 

“Rather comfortable form of suicide,” returned Black- 
well composedly. “Didn’t you propose to have a look 
around out here?” 

“Well — ” The doctor withdrew into the sphere. To 
Blackwell came the sounds of a heated discussion. Then 
he saw the sphere drop slowly toward him. Its descent 
was halted a few feet from the ocean bed, and a moment 
later Conway was standing beside him. 

Hunt reached out and swung the heavy door into place. 
“Quite some daughter I have,” remarked the doctor. 
“Hunt’s hanging on to her now — . May a kind Provi- 
dence watch over us if the Oliver starts to drift! The 
linesman said there was a flat calm above. Most extra- 
ordinarily fortunate — ” 

“Man, come on!” interrupted Blackwell. “We’re 
wasting the most precious seconds we’ve ever had !” 

He was already hurrying through the sticky clay to- 
ward the light. Conway followed, his mind almost re- 
fusing to record the riot of emotions rising within him. 
They reached the massed rocks in shuddering nervous- 
ness, unaware that they were perspiring profusely, that 
their faces were strained masks of whiteness. 

They stumbled shakily over the smaller stones, their 
eyes sweeping the eerie and astounding brilliance that 
poured from the rocks ahead. Years later they were to 
analyze their frantic haste, their idiotic effrontery before 
the titanic forces held in bay by what power they knew 
not. They were never to adequately explain it — ^this 
astonishing phenomenon transcended their powers of 
understanding, 

Blackwell scrambled over the first of the larger rocks, 
his hands slithering over their rugged flanks. 

“Hurry, Conway !” he gasped. “There must be a hol- 
low of some sort in back of these stones!” 

He was right. Several rents were discernible now. 
The formations of the rocks proved that they had been 
indiscriminately scattered — ^yawning fractures gaped 
emptily in their ponderous bulks. 

“These rocks were once piled one upon the other,” 
observed Conway, He spoke hurriedly, breathlessly, his 
eyes darting over the tumbled stone. 

Blackwell had stopped before a fissure of ample width 
to admit his body. “An explosion did this,” he flung 
over his shoulder. “At any rate, a tremendous shock.” 
He shaded his eyes and peered into the blinding lumi- 
nosity that poured from the crevice. 

Conway joined him, fumbling and breathless, “We 
can get through here,” said Blackwell. “I think there’s 
room — ” He felt Conway’s lean hand suddenly pressed 
to his shoulder. 

“Stop a moment, Blackwell,” he said quietly. “Look 
back there.” 

“Are you crazy, Alex?” cried his companion. “This 
is no time for — ” 

“Look back there!” repeated Conway with quiet in- 
sistence. “See that sphere ? See the faces of Lucille and 
Tad at the ports? Seethe — ” 

“Well—?” 



“Well, we may never see it again !” 

• They were not thirty yards from the sphere. Yet to 

Blackwell came the sudden realization that no power 
on earth could guarantee his safe passage back to that 
haven of wrought metal. The sphere had the incongru- 
ous appearance of being suspended in a brilliantly lit and 
irregular room; the golden flood of light nullified all 
visual efforts to scan the solid walls of water that 
hemmed them in. Should the titanic power of the ray 
be lessened for one instant — . 

They presented an impossible picture standing there 
amongst the rocks — ^a light-framed portrait of fantasy 
and of dreams. For one brief instant the absolute help- 
lessness of their position was brought home to them. 
Yet they were possessed of an unreasoning and unrea- 
sonable curiosity. And this, more insistent and demand- 
ing than the instinct for retreat, overrode all other emo- 
tions. 

With one accord they turned their backs on the sphere 
and, with Blackwell leading, entered the narrow con- 
fines of the crevice. Here, within the living rock, they 
felt a semblance of safety — ^a purely psychological dis- 
sipation of the fears that dogged their minds. They 
pushed forward more eagerly, more intently, the taut- 
ness gone from their muscles, their steps no longer 
fumbling as if in blindness. 

The crevice was fairly straight and very deep. For 
what seemed an interminable time they traversed this 
narrow corridor in the riven rock. Then, panting and 
streaming with perspiration, they suddenly emerged into 
the open — ^and stood in blank and staring amazement be- 
fore the source of the golden and mysterious light. 

Neither of these men had found the existence of this 
dead and submerged city that lay about theth an inex- 
plicable phenomenon — ^they had been astonished and 
straightway greatly curious, but not unmindful that great 
cities had long been known to slumber beneath the shift- 
ing seas. But here was a thing that no man could fit 
into the graduated scale of human progress. 

Before them lay the ultimate mystery — ^a thing of 
glowing metal like a gigantic projectile. It lay as if 
wounded and spent amongst the jumbled masses of shat- 
tered rock, its sleek body encased in an aura of light as 
if yet hot from the bursting flames that had hurled it 
forth. 

“Good Lord !” gasped Conway. “What is that thing?” 

He neither expected nor received an answer. They 
moved forward in entranced wonder, oblivious to all else 
but this enigma their daring and their science had dis- 
covered to them. 

Beside the curving wall of radiant metal they stopped 
as if powerless to do other than stare at it in puzzled 
wonder. Then Conway reached forth a lean arm and 
touched the glowing metal tentatively. He was pr^ared 
for almost anything ! a bum, a searing shock, but it was 
merely comfortably warm beneath his hand. 

“Why, this is a room of some sort,” said Blackwell 
suddenly. “See, the walls and roof are all of hewn stone. 
Look at the floor — ^what was once a design. This 
thing — ” He paused and glanced rapidly at the scat- 
tered rock. “This thing crashed through the walls and 
into the room. No doubt about it !” 

They clambered over the stone to the rear of the 
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great projectile, and found it almost buried beneath the 
rock dislodged by the shock of its passage. 

"Here is where the light is concentrated,” observed 
Gonway. From a curious shutter-like arrangement built 
into the rear of the metal giant a steady stream of golden 
light poured forth bathing the rocks in brilliant light. 

“There must be some way to get into this thing,” de- 
cided Blackwell. “Let’s have a look around.” 

They began a circuit of the gleaming sides and 
found no mark or crevice of any kind. “Maybe there’s 
something on the other side,” suggested Conway. 
“Hardly expect anything up here at the nose. More 
likely — Why, look at the nose of this thing, Blackwell!” 

They stared anew. Nowhere discernible on the sym- 
metrical prow was the slightest mark or stain — yet this 
metal giant had crashed through thick walls bf solid 
rock. Conway’s new metal, as compared to this, was 
as rubber beside steel. 

Blackwell merely shook his head wordlessly and 
made his way to the other side. Instantly he discerned 
the circular crack that ringed an entrance into the 
metal wall. At his call Conway hurried to his side. 
In the exact center of the door was a burnished knob 
similar to the combination dial df a safe. Blackwell 
grasped it firmly and pulled. Then he twisted. Noth- 
ing happened — it appeared immovable. 

“Push it!” suggested Conway. 

“It gives a little, but — ” A hissing roar violated the 
brooding quiet of the gfreat room. The two men were 
thrown together violently in a rushing torrent of air 
that hurled them against the slowly receding door. 
For a moment they were held against its yielding bulk 
as if glued to its smooth surface, then the invisible 
force of the air lessened and they were able to stand. 
The door had quietly receded a foot or more and then 
slid stealthily to one side. A moment more and they 
stood within the glowing monster of metal. 

“The thing must have been absolutely empty of air !” 
surmised Conway. “How anybody could — ” He 

stopped, enthralled by the sight before him. 

CHAPTER VII 
The Face in the Mirror 

• Everywhere, a fairyland of shifting, colored lights. 

Hidden beams of scarlet bathed the broad faces of 
dials and meters, fans of amber and of purple swathed 
long rows pf buttons, switches and softly gleaming 
tubes of golden metal pulsing beauty. Everywhere, a 
maze of wires, machines, wheels, lights — ^an orderly con- 
fusion of strange, unearthly mechanisms. 

“Impossible,” whispered Blackwell. “Absolutely im- 
possible!” 

“There’s a door over there,” pointed Conway. “Must 
be other rooms — ” 

They moved cautiously around taut wires and slim, 
straight rods of burnished beauty. “Be careful when 
you open this door,” suggested Conway. “Very likely 
this whole affair has been exhausted of air.” 

The door, smaller than the entrance, was motivated 
by the same unseen mechanism. Again Blackwell 
pushed the small knob, again came the quick rush of 
air followed by a crashing sound in the room beyond. 
“Did some damage that time,” said Blackwell. 

They entered upon a large, spacious chamber re- 
plete with the same bewildering array of shifting lights 



and colors. Here, upon the opposite wall, was fixed a 
great square mirror of flashing clarity. It caught the 
eye immediately — all else in the room seemed subju- 
gated to its commanding presence. On its flawless 
surface was imprisoned all the breathless beauty of 
the rainbow colors — a kaleidoscopic vision of superla- 
tive loveliness. 

They were startled at first to see their gaunt and alien 
faces mirrored before them. “Whoever the owners of 
this outfit are, I see that vanity enters into their per- 
sonalities,” observed Blackwell. 

“There ought to be some one about — . Wonder how 
long this thing has been here?” 

“A day. A month. Most likely a hundred years.” 
“But these lights,” speculated Conway, “must be de- 
pendent upon some sort of energy — . Nothing here 
would indicate a long passage to time.” 

“You forget there was no air in these rooms. That 
reminds me! If anyone should be about they ought 
to be in a splendid state of preservation I” 

“There must be other rooms,” said Conway with sud- 
den animation. “Let’s have another look around 1” 
They stared around them, but no other door was dis- 
cernible. “That looks like a port or something over 
there,” pointed Conway. They moved across the room 
to a round opening set into the metal walls. It ap- 
peared uncovered, but on closer inspection they saw 
it to be covered with some transparent substance sim- 
ilar to the quartz windows of the sphere. 

“No sign of a door,” said Conway. “Wonder 
what — ” 

“Great guns, Conway! Look through here!” 

They pressed their faces to the warm surface of the 
thick covering. “What on earth is it?” whispered Con- 
way. They could see a small, almost bare room On 
the other side. On the floor lay a human-like figure 
encased in what appeared to be metal armor. Beside 
it stood an elongated bottle in a metal container from 
which a flexible tube led to the recumbent figure. 

“That tube connects with the armor about where its 
mouth ought to be,” said Conway. “Nothing in the 
bottle now — ” 

“Probably been empty for years — . Know what I 
think ? Whatever was in that bottle was a preservative 
of some sort. Maybe air. Maybe not. Remember 
this whole outfit was exhausted of air.” 

“But why exhaust it of air?” speculated Conway. 
“No earthly reason — ” 

“May not be earthly, Conway.” 

“You mean that this thing — ” 

“Why not? This whole contraption is unearthly! 
You couldn’t find its counterpart anywhere on the 
globe. Maybe the people that ran it didn’t need air !” 
“But how could they support life? Where could 
they have come from ? If they did — ” 

“Don’t ask me, Conway,” smiled his companion. “I 
can’t boast of having known them personally. What’s 
that lever down there?” 

• Conway glanced down at a small lever or handle that 
protruded an inch or two above the metal floor. He 
reached down and pushed it along a small slot in which 
it fitted. For a moment nothing happened, then with 
a report like a small field gun the covered port sud- 
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denly opened and swung inward on heavy hinges. Air 
whistled and roared through the opening. Then all 
was quiet again. 

Conway looked through the opening and turned to 
Blackwell with startled' eyes. “How do you account 
for that?” he demanded. “One minute it’s — ” 

Blackwell shouldered him aside and peered into the 
other room. The armored figure was gone, the glass- 
like container that stood beside it lay in a scattered 
heap of powder, and the flexible tube had been reduced 
to little more than a thread. “Air pressure, of course 1” 
said Blackwell. “Whoever that was laying there is 
probably a lot of dust swirling around the room by 
now!” 

“I feel a little crazy!” said Conway. “Let’s look at 
some of this equipment and then get out of here!” 

They moved away and examined the intricate ma- 
chines that lay about them in wondering silence. In- 
evitably their prying curiosity overrode the dictates 
of prudence. Levers were pulled and buttons pushed. 
Lights flashed softly or sharply to the mysterious im- 
pulses they loosed in the machines that studded the 
room. Once a curious flute-like note was heard fol- 
lowed by a silvery shaft of light that flashed diag- 
onally across the room. It blinked once, and disap- 
peared. 

Which of them was responsible for what shortly hap- 
pened they never knew — some unknowing push or pull 
and forces incalculable were set in motion. They had 
straightened from their absorbed scrutiny of the 
strange instruments, when Conway’s eye was caught 
by the great mirror. 

“Look there, Blackwell!” There appeared on the sur- 
face a vague blurring, a subtle blending of detail that 
a moment before had been mirrored with absolute fi- 
delity. The surface appeared to be losing its refractive 
qualities and was assuming more and more quickly a 
dark shadowiness in which only the brightest lights in 
the room were capable of being detected. 

“What do you suppose — ” began Blackwell. Then 
he stopped and laughed softly. “You don’t, by any 
chance, suppose that this is merely a bad dream? 
That—” 

“Very likely — This is all absolutely inexplicable to 
me! It seems impossible that we are actually seeing 
these things — Look at the mirror!” 

It was of ebon blackness now. No slightest trace 
of light relieved its blank expanse. Yet something, 
some curious movement of the blackness itself seemed 
in evidence. Then, far down in the right hand corner, 
appeared a single pin-prick of light. It grew steadily 
brighter and larger as it followed a curved path that 
ended in the geometrical center of the mirror. 

The two men watched the tiny, point slowly expand 
in area with an almost idle curiosity. The normal 
functions of their minds were blanketed under an ava- 
lanche of questions; here, before them, in bewildering 
array, were the unguarded scientific achievements of a 
science that so far surpassed their own as to defy com- 
parison. They had run the gamut of emotions in this 
deep flung chamber of mysteries — ^their minds recorded 
their visual impressions, but without reaction now. 
They were prepared for anything — mute obeisance to 
powers treading the borderland of the miraculous. And 
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the bright spot of light grew steadily larger. 

“Looks like a star,” said Conway. “I’ve seen — ” 
“You’re right!” agreed Blackwell suddenly. “I re- 
member a photographic plate — ” 

A whisper of sound, sibilant and arresting, cut short 
Blackwell’s words. It was indescribably sinister and 
malignant; they whirled in silent apprehension, their 
eyes darting with almost feline quickness around the 
room. It emanated from nowhere, from everywhere — 
unintelligible and malevolent. 

• “The mirror !” gasped Conway. The spot of light 
had dissolved from view in a milky radiance that 
suffused the entire surface. There came a metallic 
click, and every light in the room save a single beam 
of eerie scarlet faded from being. Simultaneously there 
appeared on the screen before them the strangly hu- 
man contours of a head. But if human in contour it 
was far from human in detail. It was as if an earthly 
aviator had donned the Complicated paraphernalia in- 
cident to high altitudes. 

The head was encased in a helmet of the same glow- 
ing metal that sheathed the monstrous mechanism in 
which they stood, the eyes were invisible behind thick 
panes of a quartz-like appearance sunk into the metal 
helmet. A tube, slim and flexible, emanated from the 
metal that swathed the face. Behind it, surely, were 
mobile lips. The whispering sound filled the darkened 
room. 

“Is that thing speaking?” gasped Blackwell. 

“If it is, I don’t like it!” replied Conway. “What 
in Heaven’s name are we seeing here — ” 

“Listen!” 

The whispering sounds were more rapid now, more 
insistent; the head on the screen was jerking as if in 
unison with the more emphatic tones. Then abruptly 
there was silence. The head moved to one side, and 
its place was taken by two others — identical in every 
detail. 

There was a single whispering sound, authoritative 
and commanding. Then silence. The two heads re- 
mained motionless. It was as if they were listening 
for some expected sound. 

It was a strange tableau. Neither Conway nor 
Blackwell were capable of coherent thought. They were 
succumbing to a growing fear. Reason could grasp 
nothing tangible here, no adroitness of logic could 
cope with the fabulous heads that stared at them in 
silent immobility. 

A moment more and they would have reacted with- 
out thought or volition — ^would have fled the room in 
silent, nerveless panic. Blackwell had already stepped 
back when the gargoyle heads vanished and the lights 
clicked on. Before them, sparkling and serene, was 
the mirror — again reflecting on its flawless surface the 
shifting panorama of the colored lights. 

Blackwell swore quietly and emphatically. “Now 
where,” he demanded, “did those heads come from?” 
“I don’t know, and, care less ! We’d better get out 
of here!” 

“Right! I seldom have premonitions, but — ” 

A crash, violent and metallic, filled the room with 
vibrant sound. The entire structure of the great projec- 
tile trembled and shook as if in the grip of a giant’s 
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hand. The floor slid jerkily beneath their feet as if 
possessed tof sudden life. 

“The thing’s moving,” cried Conway. “Hurry, man, 
we’ve got to get out of here !” 

They fled through the circular door in cringing panic, 
conscious of pulsating lights, of switches snapping and 
crackling in auras of bluish lights, of the whirling 
drone of hidden mechanisms. They raced through the 
labyrinth of the room they had first entered — goaded 
to feline agility by the sight of the ponderous door 
slowly closing before them. They made it by the 
smallest of margins, a ponderous jerk to the huge 
structure hurling them cruelly to the jagged rocks that 
lay beneath the door. 

A cry from Conway, instantly stifled, brought Black- 
well to his side in shaking haste. 

“Hurt, Alex?” 

“Afraid so. Help me up, will you?” Blackwell 
winced at the gasp of pain wrung from his companion 
as he aided him to his feet. 

A rock, ponderous and jagged, crashed from the 
ceiling to the floor below stinging their unprotected 
faces and hands with bits of flying splinters. 

“Take my arm, Alex ! We haven’t a split second — ” 
They staggered over the jumbled rock with tragic 
slowness, Conway’s face a mask of drawn whiteness. 
Death, pinioning and agonizing, missed them by inches. 
The great projectile was trembling and slithering over 
the rocks ; its ponderous bulk jarring great masses of 
stones from the walls and ceiling. They gained the 
rear of it and saw that it was no longer half buried 
under fallen rock, but had slid from beneath, a good 
twenty feet or more. The shutter-like arrangement 
in the stem was wide open now, and a veritable leap- 
ing cataract of golden light was pouring from it. It 
was blinding, awesome, pulsating as if to the intermit- 
tent urge of the driving power that was hurling it 
forth. 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Light Dims 

• Great blocks of stone were slowly moving and shift- 
ing with fearful life in that stabbing flood of light. 
Crashes and snapping roars filled the air with awful 
sound. The metal monster itself emitted a crazy, 
shrieking drone — long streaks of reddish light mottling 
its trembling flanks in a leperous glow. 

A sliver of rock struck Blackwell’s shoulder, smashed 
him almost to his knees, filled him with crawling pain. 
Conway was almost a dead weight now ; his eyes were 
closed, his face curiously white and placid. With an 
effort that made him dizzy, Blackwell kept his own 
feet. He dragged his burden toward a wide crevice 
that had appeared a moment before amongst the tum- 
bled rock. Once he paused, paralyzed by the dread 
sound of a new terror. Then he staggered on. Water! 
Its hissing roar came from somewhere behind. 

He tottered on with sweat blinded eyes, his shoulder 
throbbing to a stabbing pain, his lips moving in sound- 
less gasps, his ears tortured by the ceaseless roar of 
falling rock. Intent upon the partial haven of the 
crevice he stumbled into the path of the blinding flood 
of light. 

Too late he felt its swirling power. As in a dream 



he felt himself lifted, hurled through empty air as 
paper before a blast. Then a numbing crash, a sud- 
den agony — ^and oblivion. 

* ♦ * 

After Hunt had closed the revolving door of the 
sphere upon the two men who had just quit it, he and 
Lucille watched them wordlessly until they had disap- 
peared amongst the tumbled rocks. Then he grabbed 
the head receivers, adjusted them, and bent to the 
transmitter. 

“Hello, up there!” 

“Yes, sir” The linesman’s voice was sharp with ex- 
citement. “Why haven’t you answered? I’ve called 
repeatedly.” 

Hunt ignored the question. “What are the surface 
conditions?” he demanded. 

“It’s been extraordinarily calm, sir. There’s a swell 
beginning to run now, though.” 

“Will it affect our position any?” 

“I don’t quite understand, sir.” 

“I mean, will the Oliver drift?” He heard the lines- 
man speaking to someone. Then : 

“If the swell increases, it will, sir.” 

“Listen,” said Hunt intently. “You must endeavor 
to hold this exact position. I repeat, exact. It is of the 
most deadly importance ! You understand ?” 

“Right, sir ! But what — ?” 

“Tell Captain Effinger at once!” continued Hunt. 
“That’s all!” 

Lucille’s hand touched his arm. “Tad, if — ” Suddenly 
tears were sparkling in her eyes. He placed his arm 
comfortingly about her. “You couldn’t have held them, 
my dear. Those men are scientists. Everything is sub- 
jugated to — ” He paused, groping for words. “You 
understand? I don’t know what all this is about. It 
seems a little insane to me, but they’ll come back. You’ll 
see — ” They waited, tight with fear that the sphere 
might drift from the waterless safety of the lighted area. 

They had no eyes now for the eerie beauty of the 
sunken city around them. They watched the crevice 
through which the two men had disappeared, hoping that 
each passing moment would see them reappear. 

Hunt closed the gleaming valve to the oxygen tanks, 
and swung open the heavy door of the sphere. 

“Better save what little oxygen is left,” he explained. 
“Tad, what does all this mean? Where does this air 
come from?” 

“I haven’t the remotest idea, my dear,” he smiled. 
“Possibly a phenomenon incident to this strange light. 
We may know more about it when the others return.” 
“Tad, listen—” 

“What?” 

“Listen—!” 

A peculiar sound like the distant hum of an airplane 
was audible to them. “What could that be?” asked 
Lucille. 

“Sounds like a dynamo to me. I’d be willing to swear 
that it’s mechanical, at any rate.” 

“Tad, I’m afraid ! All this seems impossible — ” 

• “That light looks brighter to me,” said Hunt abruptly. 

“Listen!” The humming sound had become more 
pronounced now and a sinister, grating noise was heard. 
“The sphere is moving,” cried Lucille in sudden fright. 
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“Oh, Tad — !” A crash, thunderous and violent, sounded 
from the heap of rocks in which the two men had dis- 
appeared. 

“Something’s wrong over there,’’ shouted Hunt above 
the sudden tumult. His voice was drowned in a shriek- 
ing drone of sound that leaped upon them with the sud- 
denness of an explosion. 

In the midst of their grim expectancy, they saw a 
small boulder detach itself from the larger heap and 
slither jerkily toward them. 

The sphere was swaying ponderously with a pendulous 
motion when Hunt grasped Lucille’s hand, looked at 
her wordlessly, and scrambled from the sphere. 

Instantly he was hurled to the soft clay of the bottom 
as if struck in mid-air by a giant and invisible hand. 
He lay a moment, unhurt, but was surprised into a 
crouching, motionless attitude as he felt the flowing 
power of the light streaming around him. Then he was 
on his feet, bent almost double, fighting forward step by 
step as would a man treading the rough bottom of a 
swift river. 

He fought his way to the swaying sphere, and with a 
sudden effort managed to close the door upon Lucille. 
She cried out to him as he did so, but in the appalling 
roar he could not hear her. He swung the heavy door, 
into place and crawled away. 

The light was now a flashing brilliancy that struck 
against him with cruel force. Once he stumbled and 
was rolled along the bottom for fifty feet before his 
wildly clawing hands could grasp a jutting rock with 
which to stop himself. He was almost spent; his eyes 
ached intolerably under the onslaught of the pushing 
rays, his hands were numb and torn by the jagged stones. 
He had dragged himself blindly to the first of the larger 
rocks when the unmistakable cry of a human voice came 
from somewhere ahead. 

That one sound, human and familiar in the midst of 
a thousand tumultous roarings, brought him new strength 
as it always does to all those who seek their kind in alien 
places. 

With gasping effort he pulled himself over and around 
the rocks, their slimy surfaces feeling like the cold armor 
of serpents beneath his hands. He found a crevice, 
forced himself blindly and with all his strength into its 
narrow confines, and strained forward inch by breath- 
less inch. 

Twice he stopped in cold terror as he felt the solid 
walls on either side tremble and sway. He dared not 
envision what would happen should they close upon 
him only for an instant. He felt now all the courage 
of despair. He threw himself forward against the in- 
visible torrent that sought to hurl him back, he clawed 
wildly at the riven rock on either side for purchase, he 
strained tired muscles almost to the breaking point. 

The din was terrific. Ear shattering roars and shrieks 
filled the air with trembling sound. The ground be- 
neath his feet rocked to the shock of unseen impacts, and 
a maddening scream as of a giant buzz-saw gone wild 
threatened to force his hands to his ears in a futile effort 
to shut out the insane tumult. 

And always there was the numbing fear that some- 
thing would happen to Lucille. The incongruous memory 
of the laughter-filled tea room at Loimer’s returned to 
him. He remembered with a cold chill in. his heart the 
loveliness of her eyes as she looked at him across the 



little table. If anything should happen to her — 

He stumbled over something of a yielding softness 
that brought him almost to his knees. He regained his 
balance with an effort and looked down with light- 
blinded eyes. 

At his feet, wedged grotesquely in the crevice, lay 
Blackwell — ^his bearded face white as paper but for the 
scarlet stain that welled from a ragged wound scrawled 
across his high forehead. Just beyond lay Conway. 

• Hunt felt a, sudden fear as he glanced at Conway. 

He stood there looking at the sprawled figure of the 
scientist, his body bent forward, his torn hands bracing 
himself against the streaming light. Then something 
shot into his face with the stinging force of buck-shot. 

He jerked his head aside in surprise and pain. He 
did not have to feel his smarting face to determine the 
nature of the thing that had struck him. It was water ! 
A fine mist driven before the light with almost dangerous 
speed. 

He snapped into action abruptly. Water ! That fine 
spray might well prove to be the prelude to a cataract ! 

He braced himself between the trembling walls and 
hauled at Blackwell’s limp body where it had wedged in 
the narrow crevice. There was no difficulty in dragging 
the wounded man back through the narrow passage — 
the danger lay in giving away too readily before the driv- 
ing urge of the ray. Once a splinter of rock drove by 
them and struck a jutting portion of the wall with tre- 
mendous force. 

Then they were free of the crevice, and across the 
brilliantly lit interval of red clay he saw the swaying 
sphere. He gained its ponderous bulk with ease, but 
was confronted with a new problem in holding Blackwell 
against the forces that were acting upon them. The 
sphere was swinging in a dangerous arc, and he dared 
not come too closely with his burden. 

He thought of Conway lying back in the crevice, of 
the hurtling rock, and the menace of the flying spray. 
He must get to him before the man was buried beneath 
those trembling walls. 

He sprawled Blackwell flat on his back, extended the 
unconscious man’s arms and legs to their fullest extent, 
and turned his attention to the sphere. It was impossible 
to check its ponderous swing. He felt a quick anger of 
helplessness. Lueille could not open the heavy door un- 
aided, nor could he have lifted Blackwell through the 
swaying opening if she had. 

Suddenly, he turned and started back for Conway. It 
was a nightmare journey. The air was full of driving 
water now — ^it struck his unprotected face and hands 
with the violence of clenched fists. How he got to Con- 
way he never knew. He fought forward with a numb, 
blind intentness ; all thoughts and feelings in almost com- 
plete abeyance — everything subjugated to the one pri- 
mary purpose. He found him with sobbing relief, 
brought him out of the crevice, and started across the 
open sea-bottom. 

Then he glanced up and received the most awful shock 
of his life. The sphere was gone ! 

He stood a moment as if stricken by the enormity of 
the catastrophe that had overtaken them. Behind him 
there was a sudden roar, a thunderous pounding as of a 
giant hammer beating upon an anvil of iron. Then si- 
lence, absolute and complete, with the abruptness of a 
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closing door. 

He scarcely realized that the awful din was stilled, 
that the air was rapidly filling with tiny globules of water, 
that the golden flood of light was dimming. The phan- 
tom flood that was pushing against him was slowly sub- 
siding, and not until his unconscious leaning against it 
had thrown him from his balance did he realize that the 
light was almost gone. 

He glanced down at Conway with vacant eyes. The 
scientist’s white features were composed and placid. 
Hunt hoped that he was dead. He glanced across at 
Blackwell’s sprawled figure. He lay in a little hollow 
and Hunt saw that small pools of water had gathered 
around him. The air was thick with mist and he felt 
a thickening in his throat. 

• Suddenly he began to cough. The strangling vapor 

seemed to choke him with liquid fingers. He checked 
it only after he had held his handkerchief to his mouth 
and nose. It became quickly wet and he wrung it out 
at intervals — cursing himself for a fool the while. 

He sat down in the sticky clay holding his handker- 
chief to his face. He felt as if all the strength in his 
body had been drained away. Suddenly, he sat bolt up- 
right. Lucille! Was she all right? Had she made the 
surface unharmed ? He must not think of that ! 

It was then that he saw the sphere. 

To Lucille, directing the descent through the trans- 
mitter beside the port, it was a smile on a doomed man’s 
face that warmed her woman’s heart to see. 

But he was not smiling now. He had jumped up in 
startled incredulity, then swung back to the recumbent 
Conway who lay at his feet. By the time she had halted 
the great sphere, motionless now, a few feet from the 
bottom. Hunt had already started the heavy door whirl- 
ing from its place. 

After he had it open, and for many minutes there- 
after, Lucille had nothing to say. Trembling and white 
she made her father and Blackwell as comfortable as she 
could after Hunt had carried them to the opening in 
‘the sphere. 

The light was nearly gone now. Thick streamers of 
water curled about them as the eerie force that had van- 
quished it slowly died. The interior of the sphere was 
filled almost to the doorway when Hunt clambered in. 

He was coughing again; his eyes starting from the 
convulsive strain put upon him by the strangling fluid. 
He did not know it, but a moment more and he \Vould 
have drowned. 

With his last strength he whirled the heavy door into 
position, smiled blindly in the direction of Lucille, and 
said: "Hello, honey! Let’s go home — ” 

Then he fainted. 

It was one of those days that only the Pacific can pro- 
duce; a cool shower of sunshine poured upon a sea of 
tranquil beauty. 

Four people sat in comfortable deck-chairs on the 
broad fantail of the Oliver. A heavy, bearded man with 
a swath of gleaming bandage encircling his high fore- 
head, sipped reminiscently from his tall glass. 

“As I was saying,” he observed with genial emphasis, 
"I’ve absolutely no doubt but what that cussed machine 
crashed into that room from the surface.” 

“You mean, Blackwell, that the affair traversed al- 
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most six miles of solid water, and yet struck with suffi- 
cient power to penetrate those rocks ?” 

"Undoubtedly !” Blackwell narrowed his eyes thought- 
fully. “No telling the enormous speed it was traveling 
when it hit the Pacific 1 I assume it arrived from some 
solar planet. I wonder which of them it came from— 
What do you think. Hunt?” 

“I'm inclined to agree with you. I didn’t see the ma- 
chine, but from your description it would be of the right 
design and — Oh, everything points to that origin.” 
“And those heads!” supplemented Lucille. “Surely 
they were from some other world.” 

“I’ve seen a lot of things,” said Conway quietly, “but 
those heads had me on the run. The whole affair 
astounds me, yet — ” He twisted uneasily in his chair 
A bulge beneath his jacket spoke eloquently of the band- 
ages that hid his hurts. “ — ^yet, why should it be so 
strange, after all? In my own laboratory there are 
things that would astound a layman, yet I regard them 
as commonplace enough. What we have seen may well 
be as common as our shoes to the beings who invented 
it! No, not so strange after all — . Well, whoever they 
are, and wherever they came from, they’re jolly well 
welcome to their space ship !” 

“Do you suppose,” speculated Lucille, “that Captain 
Effinger actually believes that you were walking on the 
bottom ?” 

“I very much doubt it,” laughed Hunt. “I hardly 
believe it myself ! By the way, my dear, we owe you a 
tremendous debt. By raising the sphere while I was 
after your father, you stopped its swinging — ” He smiled 
ruefully. “What a start I had — ” 

A sailor appeared and addressed Doctor Conway: 
“We’ve contacted the shore stations, sir. They want 
to know if there was anything of interest in the Planet 
Deep descent.” 

For a moment Conway was silent. What proof had 
he that they had been in wonderland, that a vast city lay 
beneath the tossing Pacific, that a strange craft from 
some distant planet lay trapped in a rock-bound cavern 
of its own making? “Yet,” he mused aloud, “there’s 
nothing strange in all that! Not actually — ” 

“Sir ?” asked the sailor. 

“Oh — Oh, yes. To be sure. No, my boy, there was 
nothing very strange in what we saw. There are many 
things that seem strange at first sight, but — No, tell them 
that there was nothing of interest.” 

“Very good, sir 1” The man hastened away, and Con- 
way turned to the others. “How could we prove it?” 
he smiled. “I’d hate the job!” 

“You’re right, sir,” agreed Hunt. Suddenly he smiled. 
“Had enough vacation, sir?” 

“I suspect I’ve had enough. Tad !” laughed the other. 
“I’m going back to safe and sane experimentation. 
We’ll make egg-beaters and things out of the new metal 
and let others find out all the interesting things on the 
ocean floor!” 

“If any of you think I’m ever going to allow this sort 
of thing to happen again,” began Lucille, “you’re most 
sadly mistaken ! Why — ” 

Hunt silenced her in the most effective and pleasant 
way he could think of. 

Conway looked at the bandaged Blackwell. They 
winked largely, and settled back for a sound nap. 



THE END 
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THE COSMIC HORROR 



By RICHARD F. SEARICHT 



• Now that the reign of terror induced by the Cosmic 

Horror (as the phenomenon has been repeatedly 
termed by the press) in Clinton County and the sur- 
rounding territory has come to an end, countless in- 
quiries have poured in on me. A scientific monograph 
has already been published relating such facts as were 
obtained through the connection of Professor Elton and 
myself with the activities of the Horror, but these find- 
ings were necessarily too inadequate to satisfy the many 
speculations regarding the origin and real nature of the 
visitant. 

The worldwide interest in the matter has decided me 
to set down, simply and concisely, the story of the ac- 
tual happenings, as seen by a layman who was unfortu- 
nate enough to be involved in the affair. 

The whole frightful train of events began towards the 
close of my annual summer vacation. For years I have 
been accustomed to leave my legal practice in the city and 
spend this period with Professor Wayne Elton on his 
small country estate near Clinton. The professor has 
been blamed, indeed censured bitterly by some of his col- 
leagues, for his initial part in the matter, yet I think all 
will agree that he has made full reparation for the dam- 
age wrought by his curiosity. 

It had been one of those breathlessly hot, muggy eve- 
nings, with a thunder storm in the offing. Even Elton, a 
man as impervious to heat as anyone I have ever known, 
was content, for the moment, to relax the bundle of 
nerves and muscles which composed his lean frame, and 
devote himself to a cigar. 

Finally the storm broke, and rain fell in torrents. 
After its passing we resumed our porch seats, drinking 
in the refreshing breeze which had sprung up and revel- 
ling in the relief from the cloying heat. I thought of the 
ai^roaching end to my visit, and my eyes roved regret- 
fully over the dim panorama of rolling coimtryside 
stretching away under the clean-washed stars. 

Elton's incisive voice broke in on my reverie. 

“Look, Creighton ! A meteor !” 

My gaze followed his pointing finger. 

“Looks as though it would land close to us,” I com- 
mented lazily. Together we watched the fiery mass 
rushing earthward. It was close, indeed; so close we 
could almost feel the rush of air disturbed by its swift 
descent. 

“Unless I'm all wrong, it fell in the field just across 
the highway from us,” said Elton after a moment, run- 
ning a restless hand through his greying hair. “No de- 
tonation, so it must have landed in one piece. This is 
luck! I've always wanted a meteorite of my own to 
analyze. 

“It ought to be easy enough to find,” he continued. 
“No moon tonight, but I think I know just about where 
it struck. I'll rout out old Jenkins to help us look. Come 
along.” 



* Lest you think that the science contained in this 

stoiy is entirely imaginary, let us point out that 
one of the most mysterious electrical phenomenon 
of which practically nothing is known is ball light- 
ning. Here we have a phenomenon where elec- 
tricity, for reasons not dearly understood, forms 
itself into a six to eight inch fiery globe which 
sometimes moves slowly, other times with terrific 
speed. 

The ball may come in through an open window 
and move around leisurely. If it comes in contact 
with anything alive, like a human being or animal, 
it often kills them on the spot, leaving a strong 
sulphur odor behind. While, of course, ball light- 
ning has no intelligence, and is, therefore, not 
"alive" in that sense, it still shows how little we 
know about electrical forces. 

The author of this tale has no doubt used elec- 
trical phenomena of this sort as the basis of this 
story, and he has woven an exceedingly moving 
pen-picture of what might happen when some elec- 
trical force becomes endowed with intelligence. 



With his usual impetuousness he was already on his 
way to the back of the big house. I followed at the best 
pace my waistline would permit, reflecting that the years 
since we had been room mates at the university had made 
little inroad on his dynamic energy. 

Our search did not meet with success quite as soon as 
Elton appeared to expect, but an hour later found the 
three of us grouped about the meteorite. It was a fair- 
sized one, a foot in diameter, and recognizable only by 
the black fused crust, thin and glossy, which covered it. 
It lay nearly buried in the loam of the field where it had 
fallen in a natural hollow of the ground, causing it to 
escape detection for a time. 

Jenkins, the aging gardener and utility man of the 
estate, set down his lantern. 

“There’s a hoist in the garage that we can use,” he told 
us. “I’ll bring it over on the little truck, if you want.” 
“All right,” approved the scientist, “do that. We’ll 
dig the stone out and take it back on the truck, then.” 
The meteorite — a remarkably symmetrical one — was 
soon in place in the back of the pick-up truck. It was 
strangely lacking in weight; in fact I believe we could 
have carried it to the house between us. This phenom- 
enon whetted Elton’s already keen curiosity and he was 
more than excited. Another factor that increased his 
interest in the acquisition was the faintly repellent mag- 
netic quality which emanated from it. It was something 
altogether too palpable to be dismissed as a figment of the 
imagination, yet hardly strong enough to attempt to 
identify or even describe. 

“Some new element,” Elton informed me positively. 
“Some sort of radioactive substance. Never felt any- 
thing like it before. This is a real find, old man. Just 
wait, and you’ll see history in the making when I analyze 
it.” 
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Presently the thing reposed on the floor of the big, 
brightly-lit laboratory. Elton took a few photographs 
from different angles, then set the camera away with an 
oddly puzzled look on his face. 

"Have you noticed this, Creighton?” he inqtured, 
pointing to a section of the meteorite. 

• I had observed the peculiarity of which he spoke, but 

my lack of familiarity with things scientific had pre- 
vented any comment. Briefly, it was this: while the 
meteorite seemed to be composed of solid rock, now that 
the black crust had been scraped away, we could see, inset 
on one side, a slab of what looked like some unfamiliar 
greenish metal. Its margins were so clearly defined as 
to give an impression of artificiality to its presence. 

"You think that’s the new element you spoke of?” I 
asked. 

"Maybe. Anyway, it’s unlike any metal I know of. 

—But, if you’ve noticed, you can touch the meteorite any- 
where and get that sensation. Whatever is giving it off 
may be part of the substance of the stone itself. How- 
ever, that’s something I’ll have to determine by analysis. 
Help me put it under the rock grinder, Jenkins. I want 
some dust to work with.” 

I glanced half humorously at my wrist watch. It was 
nearly midnight but my friend was in no mood to post- 
pone his investigations. With Jenkins’ help he clamped 
the stone in position on the low platform of the big rock 
grinder, a relic of his transitory interest in geology which 
had stood idle for years in a corner of the room. 

He was promptly fussing with the grinder’s long-un- 
used electrical connections. He hooked them to a motor 
which the laboratory boasted and, by some unfortunate 
chance, succeeded in obtaining a complete circuit at once. 
The motor began to hum and the high-speed rotating 
grinding disc started its flashing revolutions. Elton 
threw a lever and the disc began a slow descent. We 
stood back to escape the flying particles which would re- 
sult from its contact with the meteorite. 

It reached the stone, and a grinding noise, like the 
sound of a dentist’s drill tremendously amplified, rose 
above the drone of the motor. The surface of the mass 
began to level off beneath the friction. 

Then I stared in amazement at an unexpected develop- 
ment. The grinding disc had broken through a cortex 
— the meteorite was hollow ! Elton leaped to the switch 
and shut off the power while I stepped over to inspect the 
hole. The opening exposed was small but I could see 
that the interior was much larger and filled with a bril- 
liant, pulsating light. A wave of intense heat swept up 
into my face and I backed away, astonished and per- 
plexed. Then a strange thing happened. 

From the small, jagged opening issued a radiant vapor 
of some luminous substance which seemed strangely co- 
hesive in its nature although it rose like a gas. It billowed 
up from the hole and expanded into a dense fiery ball, 
like a sphere of molten metal, perhaps three feet across 
and shimmering with unearthly lustre. It floated in the 
air at the height of a man’s head, a coruscating brilliant 
thing, palpitating with an anomalous vibrant life. It 
radiated heat and we felt again the queer magnetic cur- 
rent, but now infinitely stronger. 

I edged further away, thoroughly bevnldered and 
frightened, while Elton and Jenkins backed gainst the 
far wall, their fascinated gaze riveted on the weird 
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phenomenon. Then it happened, with the speed of light. 
One moment the fiery mass was hovering lightly before 
the grinder ; the next it had streaked across the interven- 
ing space like a scintillating bolt of lightning and wrapped 
the gardener round in lustrous, amorphous folds. 

Elton shouted something unintelligible, then raced 
across the room to the desk where he kept his pistol. I 
stood rooted in my tracks, stunned with surprise and 
horror. Jenkins was enveloped in a molten, glowing 
garment which covered him from head to foot. He 
swayed, then crashed to the floor. In a few seconds, 
is seemed, the fiery substance withdrew its folds and rose 
again into the air, resuming its former spherical shape. 
It swung lightly above the motionless body, pulsating 
rapidly, while a deepening reddish tinge blended with 
the original white-hot hue. 

Then Elton was at my side, pumping shot after shot 
into it from his automatic. But the thing continued to 
hover over its victim, swaying slightly after each report, 
yet apparently unharmed by the impacts of the heavy 
bullets which crashed on into the wall behind it. The 
pistol became silent but the menacing swinging motion of 
the unholy creature continued. A warning struck into 
my dazed brain — I have seen a tiger lash its tail rhyth- 
mically with just that effect before its spring. I grasped 
Elton’s arm and dragged him back in desperate haste. 

"Get away quick,” I gasped, as I urged him back. 
"It’s going to attack again !” 

Only one way of retreat lay open. The thing’s posi- 
tion cut off escape through the doors, and we fled 
towards the small storeroom opening off the far end of 
the laboratory. Only a second or two could have elapsed 
in our wild dash to this refuge, but as we crashed through 
its door, I saw, over my shoulder, the fiery globe streak- 
ing towards us with incredible speed. We slammed the 
door and I drove home the bolt. At the same instant a 
thud sounded against the outside and a lurid, glowing 
curtain spread itself over the glass which occupied the 
upper panel of the door. Soul shaking sucking sounds 
came through the thin wood, and a wave of heat crept 
into the little room. 

Saved by Waterl. 

• I realized at once that we were trapped. The store- 
room was little more than a cubby-hole used for the 
storing of bulky chemicals and odds and ends of dis- 
carded equipment from the laboratory. There was no 
window, no means of egress but the door, and if the 
weird menace could gain entrance we would be helpless 
to escape it. I crouched against the far wall, my eyes 
glued in a helpless, fascinated stare on the crimson threat 
which blotted out our view of the laboratory. 

We were safe for the moment, but glass and wood 
seemed poor barriers against such an abnormal creation. 
For all we knew it might possess other powers than those 
it had displayed — such as penetrating through certain 
kinds of solids ; or perhaps the terrific heat of its pres- 
ence would melt the glass. Already the temperature of 
the cramped space was rising rapidly and we were 
drenched with perspiration. 

Then another source of danger appeared. In the light 
of the unshaded bulb which Elton had snapped on, I saw 
a thin wisp of smoke curling into the storeroom from 
between the door and its jamb. Apparently the heat 
pressed against the outside was igniting the wood. 
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Elton was poking about in the miscellaneous junk piled 
around the room’s sides. Now he stooped and snaked 
out a length of old rubber hose. He measured it with 
his eye and nodded. 

“I’ve got an idea,” he announced. “I — ” 

“Lx)ok at that door,” I broke in, “ideas won’t help in 
another minute — the place will be on fire.” 

He cast a startled glance over his shoulder as a puff 
of white smoke burst in upon us, followed by the crack- 
ling of flames from without as the fire gained a hold. 
With desperate speed he fitted one end of the hose over 
the mouth of the water faucet above the mop sink at the 
side of the room. Dimly divining his intention, I held it 
in place. He opened the transom over the door ever so 
slightly, and thrust the other end of the tubing far 
enough through the crack to point downwards on the out- 
side. 

“I don’t know if this will do any good, Creighton,” he 
muttered as he worked ; “we can only try,” Then ; “Turn 
the water on full force — quick !” 

The glass was cracking in the heat as I turned the 
handle. A stream of icy water gushed down and deluged 
the Horror which clung outside. Suddenly the glass was 
clear and through the cascading water I saw the creature, 
now a shapeless, tentacled mass, swirling and twisting 
violently about the laboratory, a cloud of steam sur- 
rounding it. 

The water continued to course down the outside of the 
door, and clouds of smoke arose as the fire was ex- 
tinguished. A good part of the fumes worked their way 
into the storeroom and set us coughing and choking, but 
the discomfort passed unnoticed. We watched anxiously 
as the ruddy monster pursued its wild gyrations outside ; 
then felt all the relief of death sentences reprieved as it 
suddenly flashed through one of the open windows and 
away into the night, as though sucked up by some cosmic 
draft. 

Thankfully we pulled back the door and stumbled 
from the suflfocating place into the cleaner air of the 
laboratory where the breeze from the open windows was 
rapidly dissipating the smoke, A glance at the burned 
and blackened woodwork, and we made our way to where 
Jenkins had fallen. 

He lay flat on his back, a ghastly sight. Through the 
charred shreds of clothing adhering to the cooked flesh 
I could see that his entire body was scorched and black- 
ened. The balls of his eyes were seared by the heat of 
the fiery shroud which had enveloped him, and his whole 
frame was strangely shriveled and shrunken. He must 
have died instantly, yet a more frightful death could 
scarcely be imagined. 

Elton stared at the shocking remains of his old em- 
ployee, with mounting horror in his eyes. I felt very 
near collapse as I regarded the fate we had so narrowly 
escaped. At length: 

“Every drop of blood seems to have been drained from 
his body,” muttered the scientist unbelievingly. 

I felt a nauseated understanding of the deepening crim- 
son hue which had marked the creature as it rose from 
its victim. 

i 

• An hour later, Sheriff Hugh Walters stood looking 

down at the body of Jenkins, and the color slowly 
ebbed beneath his rich mahogany tan. The puzzled 
scepticism which I had seen in his eyes, as he listened in 
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the library to the outline of the evening’s happenings, 
had vanished. He turned abruptly away. 

“This is bad business, professor,” he stated tritely. 
“I've seen some awful sights since I’ve been on this job, 
but nothing like this.” 

He passed through the laboratory to the storeroom, 
and looked inside, his keen, casual-seeming glance taking 
in each detail. 

“You’re sure this thing is alive?” he asked as we 
started back to the library. “Couldn’t it be some sort of 
electrical power gone wrong?” 

Elton shook his head emphatically. “No such luck. I 
thought of something of the sort, at first, but every move 
it made was proof, not only of life, but of intelligence. 
No, we’ve got a mighty dangerous creature to combat; 
a devilish thing which has no right to existence on this 
earth.” 

Walters settled his long, rangy frame in one of the 
library chairs and began to chew on a fresh cigar. 

“You think, then,” he began, “that it’s apt to attack 
others ?” 

Elton turned in his restless pacing. “I’m almost sure 
of it. I’ll admit there’s a possibility that conditions of 
temperature and atmosphere here may prove unsuitable 
for it. It may try to return to its original habitat, or it 
may die, but I don’t think we can depend on it. We 
should take steps at once to protect people.” 

“The fact that we found it sealed in the meteorite,” 
he continued, “is most significant. I found that the metal 
slab which was set into the stone was put there to seal 
shut an opening! It was fused with the rock at the 
edges, inside and out. I believe this means that some 
form of intelligence, possibly on some distant planet, 
found the creature a menace, imprisoned it and set it 
adrift in space ; probably because they lacked the means 
of destroying it outright. And it looks bad for our 
chances of killing it, if a science capable of capturing 
the thing and projecting it into space was still unable to 
do so.” 

He resumed his interminable pacing about the room 
while the sheriflF and I digested this thought. 

“What’s your theory about its physical nature?” I 
asked presently. 

He pondered for a moment. “I think it’s probably a 
combination of pure force, perhaps electrical in char- 
acter, and attenuated substance. A creature absolutely 
alien to life as we know it. The substance is there, b^ 
cause it absorbed the blood from Jenkins’ body” — ^the 
sheriff made a wry face — “but it wasn’t dense enough 
to offer resistance to my bullets. There’s a theory out 
now that all life originally evolved from heat — probably 
as good a guess as any. Perhaps this thing was spawned 
by some world in the outer reaches of space — or closer, 
for that matter. But speculation won’t help us any on 
that point.” 

“Funny sort of creature,” commented Walters, as the 
other paused, “If your gun wouldn’t hurt it, how are we 
going to go about killing it if it starts to make trouble ?” 

‘“That’s just the point I’m trying to bring out,” re- 
turned my friend with a touch of irritation. “It’s going 
to be a problem, but substance can be destroyed — any 
substance — ^if the right means is used. Water made it 
retreat, but I doubt if it would actually destroy it. High 
powered projectiles . . . explosives . . . Fire might do 
it if the heat could be made sufficiently intense ; or a high 
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voltage charge of electricity. But those are all pretty 
hard to bring into action against anything that moves so 
fast, and none of them are certain because we know so 
little of its nature.” 

Walters looked discouraged. A little more talk and he 
rose to his feet. “I’ll be out again in the morning,” he 
told us. “There’s nothing I can do tonight. We’ll talk 
it over again then, and decide on some plan if it seems 
necessary.” 

The Chase Begins 

• The morning was far advanced when I awoke from 
the heavy slumber, shot with gruesome dreams, into 
which I had sunk on retiring. I hurried down to the 
dining room and saw with relief that Elton had just 
taken his seat. He was sipping his coffee as he unfolded 
the late edition of the morning paper. I dropped down 
across from him and began to attack such portions of the 
meal as had appeared. 

His startled gasp interrupted me. I looked up to see 
him staring at the front page of the paper, his face quite 
white. In almost a single movement I was aroimd the 
table and peering over his shoulder at the item designated 
by his finger. 

Obviously a last minute insert, it read : 

"An unidentified air mail pilot crashed early this morning 
in a field three miles west of Clinton. The plane and body 
were found shortly after daylight by searchers_ who had 
h^d the crash. The appearance of the body will provide 
a puzzle for examining physicians. While almost every inch 
of the skin had been badly burned, no traces of fire was 
found in the plane, which, with the mail, was intact, aside 
from damage caused by the fall. The sheriff’s department 
is conducting an investigation and_ it is intimated that the 
cooperation of Federal operatives is expected.’’ 

A brief, unadorned story, plainly shorn of detail 
to make the edition, but it gripped my mind as a super- 
lative horror. My thoughts reverted to the murderous 
space traveler. What malignant, rapacious entity from 
the boundless depths of space had we loosed on the 
world? Like the genie in the fable it had been bottled 
up and helpless ; in all innocence we had brought about 
its release, and now it was beginning the nightmare career 
of preying on humanity which Elton had feared. 

I stumbled back to my seat. My friend continued to 
stare at the article, his lips pressed into a thin line. At 
length he folded the paper carefully and laid it aside, 
then turned to me. 

“Just what I was afraid of, Creighton. The thing has 
struck again. Lord only knows how many victims it will 
claim before we can destroy it — ^and I’m responsible for 
it all. ...” 

A haunted, remorseful look had come into his eyes. 
“You’re not to blame,” I told him quickly. “No one 
could have dreamed that such a thing was possible, and 
you acted in good faith when you brought the meteorite 
here and opened it. You’re not at fault, at least not in- 
tentionally.” 

"No, of course not,” he returned quickly, suddenly re- 
covering his usual vigorous outlook. “But I did the 
damage and I’ll undo it. Somehow, I’m going to destroy 
that creature if it’s the last thing I ever do.” 

“And I’ll help you all I can,” I assured him warmly. 
“I’ll stay on here till it’s killed. Between us we may be 
able to trap it. At least we know more about it than any- 
one else.” 

Similar reports began to fill the press, and terrible 



days followed. Corpses were found in isolated places 
each morning, always in the same condition; burned, 
blackened, shriveled ; every drop of blood extracted from 
their bodies. Automobiles were discovered wrecked and 
twisted along the highways, no trace of fire about them, 
unless perhaps a slight charring of the upholstery, but 
with their drivers done to death in the same frightful 
manner. Always the Horror struck at night ; always the 
victims were alone, and there were few who laid eyes on 
it and lived to tell of what they saw. 

Warnings were issued by the state government. Every- 
one, especially those residing beyond the confines of 
towns and cities, was urged to remain indoors at night. 
Strong parties of state police, sheriffs’ deputies and vol- 
unteers scoured the territory in which the deaths took 
place, patrolling the highways at night and searching for 
a possible hiding place of the creature by day. The 
Horror seemed to confine its depredations to an area of 
approximately a hundred square miles about Professor 
Elton’s estate, and this gave hope, at first, that its lair 
might be located without much difficulty. But, as day 
followed day without progress, and the monster con- 
tinued to prey unseen and unrestrained upon its victims, 
we began to despair. 

That was a period of nightmare existence. All the 
everyday pursuits, all the commonplace routine of life, 
were forgotten in the fight to check the ravages of the 
visitant from the voids of space. My readers will re- 
call that the press of the world was filled with lurid ac- 
counts of the strange form of life which was devouring 
the blood of unfortunate men. They called it the Cosmic 
Horror, and printed long speculations and scientific com- 
ments regarding its origin and nature. 

Professor Elton became the target for acrimonious 
criticism from certain of his colleagues for his unconven- 
tional action in appropriating the meteorite for his own 
use, it being suggested that had the stone been mounted 
in some museum, as would ordinarily have been its fate, 
the Horror might never have escaped. All this was be- 
side the point, but it preyed on Elton’s mind and he de- 
voted himself grimly to plans to undo the damage. 

• We spent the days conferring with various officials, 

trying to devise action to end the reign of terror which 
had developed in the region. The nights we passed 
usually with Sheriff Walters, cruising about the district 
in a cabin plane borrowed from the county airport. 
Walters had thrown himself unreservedly into the fight, 
and had collected and carried in the plane every modem 
means of destruction which had been suggested by science 
to combat the creature. 

In addition to a machine gun, synchronized to pour its 
deadly stream of lead between the whirling propeller 
blades, we carried a supply of hand grenades, two vicious 
sub-machine guns shooting -explosive bullets, and sticks 
of special dynamite with detonator caps attached. Fi#ially, 
there was a pressure tank of water with a hose, to be 
used in defense if that should prove necessary. 

But, though we roved the heavens night after night, 
while automobile loads of officers patrolled the roads be- 
low, the creature eluded us. Its continued presence in 
the locality was evidenced only by fresh victim or victims 
found each morning. It seemed to possess an uncanny 
faculty for distinguishing between its helpless prey and 
the hunters — some of whom traveled alone as decoys — 
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and of keeping hidden from sight except when actually 
striking. 

The Governor of the State was on the verge of de- 
claring martial law in the district when the tenth night 
passed with no casualty reported on the following day. 
The populace throughout the area was thoroughly fright- 
ened, indeed panic-stricken, and was heeding the repeated 
warnings of the authorities. Sheriff Walters was jub- 
ilant when Elton and I met him that evening at the air- 
port, preparatory to taking off for the night’s patrol. 

“It means the thing didn’t get any food last night,” he 
explained, as he made an unusually careful, last minute 
inspection of his arsenal inside the plane. “It’s probably 
good and hungry by now and maybe it’ll get desperate 
and attack us. If it does — well, we’ll find out what all 
this stuff here will do to it.” He grinned hopefully as he 
took his place beside Elton and myself in the rear Sec- 
tion of the ship’s cabin. Walters was brave enough. He 
welcomed the prospect of coming to grips with the crea- 
ture; but then he had never seen it — in action. 

Besides the three of us in the rear, the plane carried 
its pilot and a deputy, also a flier, who occupied the other 
front seat. Spread before us in the back section were 
the weapons we hoped to use. 

We took off smoothly as the late dusk deepened into 
night and the lights of Clinton began to twinkle out. 
The breathless heat of the evening was relieved by a 
fresh breeze as we spiraled up to a thousand feet, then 
levelled off for the long leisurely cruise. A higher al- 
titude, Walters felt, would put us at too great a disad- 
vantage if we were to surprise the creature in the act 
of attacking a person on the ground. 

Hour after hour slipped by while we maintained the 
routine vigil. It had resolved itself into a monotonous, 
wearisome task of late, but this night I had an uneasy 
foreboding that action was coming at last. As the sheriff 
had said, it seemed logical that the creature might adopt 
bolder tactics. 

The full moon rose, flooding the landscape below with 
a far-flung silver glory. At length it passed behind a 
bank of clouds and the chill of approaching dawn crept 
into the air. I was glancing at my watch when Elton 
suddenly gripped my arm. 

“Off to the left there — about the same height we are ! 
See it?” 

I did ; a gleaming point of light in the distance, larger 
than a star, and growing rapidly. It bore down on us 
with terrific speed, looming large and menacing in sec- 
onds. 

“Quick, boys !” ordered Walters. “Up with those 
windows ! Close them all tight.” As he spoke, he lifted 
one of the sub-machine guns while Elton took the other. 
On the far side I followed the example of the men in 
front, sliding up my glass so that now the only avenue 
open to attack was the window beside the sheriff. 

Another low-voiced command, and the pilot throttled 
the ship down to even slower speed. Walters was giving 
the creature every encouragement ; but I think, too, that 
he had some idea of slower speed rendering our offense 
more effective. 

Then, like a streaking ball of fire, the Horror was upon 
us, swooping out of the dark straight for the open win- 
dow. 

The two machine guns roared side by side across the 
window ledge, pouring a steady stream of bullets at the 



onrushing creature. Abruptly it checked its charge and 
began to swing along even with the plane, behind the end 
of the wing and within twenty feet or so of the window. 
There was no missing the glittering target. The high 
explosive projectiles tore through and through its tenuous 
form, meeting enough resistance from it to explode in a 
cracking roar of sound ; but the thing continued to main- 
tain its position, floating along at the same distance from 
the ship. 

Walters flung his gun aside. “No use 1 Bullets won’t 
hurt the damn thing ! Give me the grenades.” 

The Thing AftacksI 

• I passed him the opened box of percussion hand gren- 
ades. They, too, met sufficient resistance to make them 
detonate, and he hurled them, one after the other. The 
margin of safety was slight — ^had the target been closer 
to ourselves or to the wing tip we would not have dared 
to use them. The night was filled with crashing detona- 
tions, and flaming explosions blended with the sheen of 
the creature and wiped it from our sight for long sec- 
onds. Walters concluded his onslaught with the special, 
straight-nitroglycerine dynamite, and the plane rocked as 
the rending concussions blasted the air. 

But the creature still swept along beside us when he 
stopped. It was weaving about, stretching out loathsome 
little feelers of light as though to learn the nature of 
the noise and flashes. Apparently the terriffic disinte- 
grating powers of the explosives had not affected it in 
the slightest. 

“Good Lord! It’s indestructible!” exclaimed Elton 
harshly. And indeed it seemed that modern science 
lacked the means to end this life from the voids of space. 
The most powerful short range weapons at our command 
had failed against it. 

And now, seeming to recover from its surprise at the 
strange reception, or perhaps sensing that no more enter- 
tainment was to be offered, it returned to its original 
purpose of attack. Slowly it drew towards the window, 
closer and closer. Walters awoke to the danger. He 
turned up the glass and shouted to the pilot : “Give her 
all you can. Jack ! We’ve got to get away.” 

The man opened his throttle wide. The heavy ship 
gathered speed and vibrated in every part as it roared 
through the darkness. For a moment the gleaming 
menace dropped behind. Then, with incredible swift- 
ness, it was abreast of us again and, curving in under the 
wing, had landed with a heavy jar against the pilot’s 
window, where it spread and covered the glass, a molten- 
hued, pulsating amorphity. The flier gave one frightened 
look, then turned his head away, wide-eyed fear stamped 
on his face. 

The Horror maintained its hold on the glass with 
ease, and now, in the light from the cabin, I saw the 
means. Countless little tentacles projected from the 
main body, pressing against the transparent surface to 
somehow create the necessary suction. There was some- 
thing infinitely repulsive in the rapacious, alien intelli- 
gence displayed by the creature, and I shuddered as I 
watched. 

Elton was working with deft haste at the attachments 
of the water-filled pressure tank — something we had 
never thought to use. He dare not open the window 
against which the creature had spread itself. After hav- 
ing seen it pour through the small hole in the meteorite 
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like a gas, we knew this was too desperate an expedient. 
Instead, he thrust himself in beside the pilot, opening the 
small front window slightly from the top. A veritable 
gale from the propeller swept into the cabin. Elton 
slipped the nozzle of the hose through the opening and 
directed it around the corner, pointing down the side of 
the plane. At his signal I turned the valve and a rush of 
water foamed along the ship’s side and back into the 
night 

But the Horror continued to cling in spite of it. Per- 
haps the water was too diffused, coming in too fine a 
spray due to the ship’s motion, to affect it; perhaps the 
thing itself was too hungry to care about discomfort. At 
any rate, the small tank had emptied almost before we 
realized it, and Elton closed the glass, his face a study in 
puzzled desperation. 

The tentacles fascinated me. The creature covered the 
entire window, its flattened body overlapping onto the 
structure of the ship. I noticed now that the tentacles 
clinging to the glass were stretching and contracting, 
stretching and contracting. . , . Suddenly, in a flash of 
imderstanding, I knew what the movement meant: the 
creature was exerting a vicious effort of suction against 
the glass, at the same time holding its position by main- 
taining a grip on the plane’s frame ! 

Even as comprehension flooded my mind, its purpose 
was achieved. A tinkle of broken glass sounded above 
the bellow of the motor and a jagged piece of window 
came away in the grip of the tentacles. 

Instantly the creature was flowing through the open- 
ing. The pilot, his face contorted with terror, half rose 
to fling himself back, but swift as thought the Horror 
struck. The man stood for a moment, wrapped in a sheet 
of living, vibrant flame, then collapsed to lie motionless 
across his seat. The evil, magnetic aura filled the ship, 
palpable as an electric current, and heat from its presence 
beat upon us. 

Elton jerked an automatic from his pocket and sent a 
stream of lead into the recumbent form. Whether he 
Vvas making a final, close-range attack on the creature, 
or whether his object was to give a quick and painless 
death to its victim, I never asked. The body jerked 
spasmodically under the impact of the steel- jacketed bul- 
lets, but I have always liked to believe that men died at 
the first touch of that scintillating doom. 

• As the bark of the pistol ceased, the frightful repast 

was finished. Slowly the Horror flowed up from its 
prey and resumed its normal spherical shape, while the 
remains of the pilot slum^ped, blackened and lifeless, 
across the leather seat. The creature hovered lightly 
in the narrow space, palpitating rapidly, while the revolt- 
ing crimson glow spread through it. The plane rushed 
unguided through the darkness, held to its course by the 
automatic stabilizing power of its design. 

The deputy had crawled back and crouched at my feet, 
his face a mask of fright. We stared in horrid fascina- 
tion at the evilly glowing sphere in which the shades of 
crimson played and melted, absorbing and obliterating 
the hungry molten hue. My eyes wavered for a moment 
and I noted with an odd, subconscious detachment, that, 
in this moment of supreme stress, the sheriff’s jaws still 
clamped mechanically on his dead cigar, though his face 
was ashy beneath its tan. 

If the thing chose to attack, nothing could save us, and 



the wish rose in me for a clean death, if I must die. My 
gaze still riveted on the balefully shimmering monster, I 
leaned toward the dynamite, resolved to blow the ship 
and all its cargo of human life to eternity before sub- 
mitting to that foul embrace. 

But, as my hand trembled on the brink of destruction, 
reprieve came. Slowly the creature swirled to the win- 
dow and slipped through the jagged opening like a 
lambent, gleaming serpent. Outside it reformed and 
shot away, downward and on a tangent to our course. 
In half a minute it had disappeared as though passing 
behind some obstruction. 

The moon’s rays burst suddenly through the scud- 
ding clouds, lighting up the landscape below. The sheriff 
brushed a hand across his eyes and the dazed look began 
to die out of them. He glanced around, then: 

“Bob!” he called sharply. “Bob! Get up and take 
those controls.” 

The brusk tone penetrated the cloud of fright which 
numbed the deputy’s mind. His face became more com- 
posed as he crawled over to his seat, carefully avoiding 
contact with the body of the flier, and grasped the con- 
trol stick. 

During the past few moments my gaze had rested on 
the silvered terrain below with an odd, detached sense 
of familiarity. Something was striving to come to the 
front of my mind. That long rampart of hills . . . .fish- 
ing excursions ; motor trips .... I had been over every 
foot of them. Suddenly, I knew. 

“Elton,” I exclaimed, “did you notice where the thing 
disappeared ?” 

They both turned and looked at me, puzzled. 

“That line of hills,” I continued. “It never rose abrnr 
them! Don’t you know what’s there?” 

I wanted to test my theory, as well as my knowledge 
of local geography, by getting their reaction before I 
divulged it. Walters still looked blank, but, after a long 
glance downwards, understanding broke over Elton’s 
face. 

“Dinosaur Cave ! You mean — ” 

“Of course. It couldn’t have gone anywhere else when 
it vanished the way it did. That’s where it’s been hid- 
ing by day — it must be !” 

Grim exultation shone from his eyes as he turned to 
meet the sheriff’s corroborative nod. 

Dinosaur Cave ! That endless ramification of gloomy 
caverns stretching back and down beneath the hills to 
unguessed depths. I remembered a report by one of 
Walter’s assistants, mentioning a cursory examination of 
this cave as part of a routine hunt through the several 
similar formations in the district. Nothing suspicious 
had been found and no more comprehensive examina- 
tion was made at the time, owing, I suppose, to the physi- 
cal difficulties of covering so vast a space. 

Dawn was breaking as the deputy brought our ship 
to rest in a plowed field. He was far too shaken to re- 
main at the controls for the flight back to the airport; 
indeed, we were fortunate in achieving a safe landing at 
all, for, as the plane rolled to a stop, he fell forward in 
a dead faint. 

The Desperate Effort 

• WE had scarcely reached home when Elton plunged 

into a fever of activity. Visitors, long distance calls, 
telegrams — I marveled at the man’s tireless vitality as 
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he brought his plans to completion. I crept away for a 
few hours rest. He had promised to call me in time for 
the final act of our battle against the Horror, and I threw 
myself across the bed, fully clothed, to drop almost in- 
stantly into a heavy sleep. 

The sun was dropping in the west when he shook me 
awake. 

“Walters and I are going in alone,” he explained, as 
I hastily gulped a cup of coffee. "A mob of men in that 
cave would spoil any chance of catching the creature 
unawares.” 

Then we were roaring along the concrete in the big 
police sedan, driven by one of Walter’s deputies with 
the sheriff beside him. On the rear seat, carefully placed 
between Elton and myself, was a large crated wax con- 
tainer filled with anhydrous hydrofluoric acid which had 
been shipped by air express from the city that morning. 

“I don’t know whether it will do the job or not, 
Creighton,” the scientist admitted with a tired smile, as 
we purred along. “Hydrofluoric acid is the most deadly 
stuff known to science. Like fluorine, its base, it attacks 
almost all known substances violently. Many of them 
it ignites spontaneously. After our failure last night, I 
decided that chemicals were our only recourse — all other 
weapons had proved worthless. So we have the acid, and 
this.” He drew forth a strange looking weapon; a sort 
of long pistol with an over-developed midsection and a 
huge bore. 

“Something new from the secret arsenal of the War 
Department,” he explained, meeting my wondering gaze. 
“It shoots a good sized capsule of trinitrotoluene — T. N. 
T. The chamber holding the capsule has a heating ele- 
ment built into it which will melt the T. N. T. in three 
seconds. The discharge is effected by compressed air, 
and it has an accurate range up to one hundred feet. The 
Secretary of War sent it by special plane after I talked 
to him on the telephone this morning.” 

I stared. “But how do you expect to use them?” 

“I don’t know. I’m staking everything on taking the 
creature unawares, and on these things being able to defi- 
nitely affect it. A long chance, Creighton. If I only 
knew the chemical nature of that part of the creature 
which is real substance, I could tell how it would react. 
But I don’t, and I’m not likely to get an opportunity to 
analyze it, so I’m taking a chance. Walters wants to 
go along and help, but you’re not going into the cave. 
You’ll wait outside with the deputy and if we’re not back 
by seven o’clock you can report us missing. Buf don’t 
look for us till tnoming!” 

I stared at him coldly. “If you think I’m going to sit 
safely outside while you go in there, perhaps to your 
death, you’re crazy. I’m going along and do what I 
can to help.” 

His keen eyes probed into mine; then the grim-set 
lines of his face softened. 

“Of course you can come with us. Old Man,” he ex- 
claimed, an odd embarrassment in his voice. “We’ve 
faced it together so far and we’ll finish together if you 
say so. I knew you’d want to come, but I honestly wish 
you wouldn’t. You see, Walters has his duty as an offi- 
cer to consider, and I have the responsibility for having 
started the trouble. But you have no obligation in the 
matter and it smacks almost of suicide for you to 
join us.” 

“Forget it, Elton,” I ordered gruffly. 



Now the car slowed down, then turned off into a tor- 
tuous, rutted dirt road. I knew it for the little-used lane 
which ran past the mouth of Dinosaur Cave, and recog- 
nition brought an apprehensive thrill. Steadily the car 
mounted along the winding path, leaving the plowed 
lands behind and entering a region of rank vegetation 
sprouting unchecked along the road. The hills towered 
to our right, intercepting the slanting rays of the sun, 
and to the left the ground fell away, behind a dense 
tangle of shrubbery, to the tilled fields below. 

At length we rounded a bend and the black mouth of 
the cave, overhung with an unwholesome looking net- 
work of vines and creepers, opened from the hillside. 
The car pulled off onto the uneven, grass-grown shoulder. 

“Here we are, sir,” announced the deputy, ill-concealed 
nervousness in his voice. 

We got out, Elton handling the wax jug carefully. 
With a screwdriver he removed the wooden crating, and 
we were ready. 

“Wait till seven o’clock, Barnes — ^no later,” instructed 
the sheriff. “That will give you time to get to my office 
before dark. We’ll be back here by then unless we de- 
cide to spend the night inside,” he added, with grim 
humor. 

The man nodded and settled back in his seat. Wal- 
ters picked up the wax flask by its inset handle and we 
pushed aside the growth about the opening and entered 
the cavern. 

•A wave of dank, faintly stirring air met us like a blow 

in contrast to the warm summer afternoon we had 
left. It struck a chill into my body and a sense of fore- 
boding to my heart. Elton drew a flashlight from his 
pocket and sent a cone of cold illumination through the 
gloom. In a sweeping circle he revealed the uneven rock 
floor, strewn with dead leaves and mold near the en- 
trance, and the rough walls and vaulted ceiling. The 
cave was about twenty feet wide at its start and ran back 
into the mounting hills like a natural tunnel. 

Its branches and ramifications were endless, as I have 
said before, and it had never been extensively explored 
because there had never been anything especially inter- 
esting about it. Even its name, so far as I could dis- 
cover, had no basis in fact. Where the branching gal- 
leries led, or in what part the Horror might lurk, no one 
could say. As we continued I began to feel that it was 
a desperate, all but hopeless venture. 

We picked our way carefully over a floor which be- 
came littered with broken stone as we penetrated deeper. 
The entrance dwindled to a point of light far in the rear, 
and we began to pass the mouths of smaller tunnels, 
opening black and mysterious off the main artery, I 
wondered again how Elton expected to locate the crea- 
ture in this underground maze. 

We had progressed for perhaps twenty minutes, in 
dead silence, when we came to a branching of the main 
passage. The fork to the left continued on into black- 
ness at our own level, but the one on the right began a 
definite downward trend at the point of divergence, as 
I could see in the wavering rays of the electric torch. 
Unhesitatingly Elton chose this path. We entered a 
narrowing, descending passage where shadows flickered 
weirdly on walls covered with moisture. The dampness 
in the air became more noticeable and from far ahead 
(Concluded on page 185) 




(Illustratum by PqhI) 

Dodson glanced down the precipice and then at Paul. He walked to the prostrate man and 
picked him up despite his stniggling and then staggered back to the edge of the precipice. 








CASTAWAYS 



By J. HARVEY HAGGARD 



• On Sol 19, 2032, the passenger space liner Tuetonia 

left the earth’s atmosphere bound for Mars. At noon 
of the second day, in space, a meteorite swarm was de- 
tected that would stirely sweep across the Tuetonia’ s 
path. 

The meteorite storm struck about half an hour later. 
There were millions of tiny particles, most of which were 
fine as dust, traveling at the speed of twenty miles per 
second. Of course, the concussion of these tiny parti- 
cles was insufficient to crack the exterior of the super- 
hardened space ship shell. But a body in motion, when 
stopped, releases all of its energy in heat. The energy 
released is proportional to the velocity. The energy re- 
leased in each meteorite would be sufficient to raise its 
temperature to 140,0CX)° centigrade if the specific heat 
were the same as the specific heat of water. 

The shower of meteorites was like a fiery snow, their 
molten incandescence, upon collision, keeping the levia- 
than outlines of the liner limned in fire. Their heat 
swiftly melted the degravite screens upon the exterior 
of the Tuetonia and the resultant heat soon changed the 
metal shell to a cherry red. 

Even then, all would have been well had the heat not 
’reached the reserve supply of venusite fuel ore. Re- 
frigerating systems were keeping the passengers compar- 
atively cool within their cabins. But suddenly a gigantic 
shock had come. The occupants of the cabins were 
thrown against the walls or to the floors. The heat had 
penetrated to the venusite ore. The resultant disinte- 
gration had blown the rear rocket exhaust from its moor- 
ings and rent a huge crack in the hull through which the 
air was rapidly escaping. 

Luckily, partition air valves diminished the danger of 
the crack. Nevertheless, directly after the liner had 
careened drunkenly in space, an order was given through 
a megaphone — connected with a speaker in every cab- 
in — for the passengers to man the lifeboats and prepare 
to leave the ship. While the passengers tumbled excit- 
erly from their .cabins, a continuous S. O. S. went streak- 
ing through the ether from a key beneath the finger of a 
capable radio sender. 

Due to the efficiency of the officers of the Tuetonia the 
passengers boarded the many lifeboats in the side walls 
of the vessel with comparative orderliness. As each tiny 
dart-shaped lifeboat was filled with human occupants an 
automatic device closed an airlock, leaving the spindly 
tadpole of a lifeboat in a tiny closed compartment against 
the ship’s hull. Then a large section of the hull fell away, 
also operated by automatic control, and the tiny lifeboat 
slid down a short runway to dart into the fiery storm of 
meteorites, headit^ swiftly out toward space — and to- 
ward escape. 



ON DEIMOS 



9 No picture of the dangers and excitentents of 
the interplanetary journey would be complete 
without a description of what it would mean to be 
"spacewrecked." Some of the greatest and most 
enduring fiction has been concerned with ship- 
wrecks. We hope equally good results will come 
from the occasional stories of spacewrecks. 

Mr. Haggard concerns himself here with the hu- 
man aspects of the story as well as with the ba^e 
against the elements. The conflict of people cooped 
up eternally in a small space ship on a desolate 
planetary body is a theme to challenge the ima^ 
ination. He has written here a short but plausible 
and exciting story. . 



A young man crouched in the rear of one of the life- 
boats, sprawling against the seat which lined one side of 
the cabin. About him were other fugitives, clutching 
at their luggage. The young man held a small grip close 
to his side and peered nervously through his spectacles 
at the other occupants, or down the aisle to the front of 
the tiny craft where a small man in ship’s uniform sat 
at the controls, his body a silhouette against the fiery in- 
candescence beyond the transparent prow. 

A woman was crying from somewhere up front. By 
peering around a fat lady, who clutched fearfully at a 
caged parrot she held in her lap, he could see the wailing 
woman. There were two children, a boy and a girl, of 
about five and seven years, respectively, whom she held 
close. The little boy was also crying, his falsetto chim- 
ing in with his mother’s. The girl, dry-eyed and wan, 
looked on with big solemn eyes in which there was more 
of puzzlement than actual realization of fear. 

A burly giant of a man was up front, cursing and 
clenching his fists. A coarse man whose girth pro- 
claimed that he might have been a professional wrestler, 
had not his general “get up” proclaimed him to be a 
traveling salesman, sat back on the seat across from the 
young man. 

His small eyes were staring fixedly at the uniformed 
man at the controls. He was panting as if exhausted. 
It seemed that he could not convince himself that all 
this danger and excitement was real. One of his shoe- 
strings was untied. A checkered suspender dangled 
from under his striped coat. And there was a small 
weazened individual who sat beside him, clutching at his 
own hands and mouthing inaudibly to himself. 

• Then the young man’s interest was arrested by some- 
one who sat directly opposite him, a girl, who sat 
calmly smoking a cigarette. One trim 1^ was drawn up 
under her, the other, encased in a boot which reached up 
half-way to her knee, in accordance with the latest fash- 
ion, was extended loosely into the aisle. Her eyes were 
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half-closed, distant. The young man was startled to 
realize that she was young and beautiful, besides giving 
the appearance of being sophisticatedly nonchalant. 

As for himself, his thoughts were in a wild whirl. He 
could hardly credit those last few days himself. His 
memories seemed wild and dreamlike. There were flit- 
ting visions of the earth, of the voyage, of the meteorite 
storm beating against the space-ports of the Tuetonia, 
while the passengers cowered within. Then had come 
the crash, and the wild dash for the lifeboats. 

“Have you got a match?” 

Dimly the young man realized that the girl had 
spoken, that she was looking at him. Her dark hair 
crept from under her hat to curl up over her ears. It was 
entrancing and fascinating to his dazed brain. She was 
speaking to him again. 

“Er — pardon me!” he stuttered, although he knew 
quite well what she had said. She repeated her demand. 

“No, I’m sorry. I don’t smoke.” 

The girl was looking at him. A smile was lurking at the 
comer of her lips. How cool she seemed. How utterly at 
ease. Then she deftly reached into a purse in her lap and 
withdrew a cigarette lighter which she applied to her 
cigarette and then exhaled deep breaths of smoke. 

“Of course,” she said easily. “It doesn’t matter. I 
just wanted to start a conversation. You seem to be the 
only one eligible, the only one who isn’t entirely fright- 
ened to death. Isn’t this a very devil of a mess ?” 

She was as nonchalant as if discussing a trivial motor 
accident. The young man found himself admiring her. 

“It’s all of that,” he agreed. “And, if I don’t look 
frightened to death, then looks are terribly deceiving.” 

She smiled companionably. The young man found 
enough of his masculinity left to be thrilled. Just then 
the young girl at the head of the car began talking to her 
mother. The look of fright had not come into her eyes ; 
they were still dazed, wondering. 

“Mama !” she cried. “Mama !” 

The woman raised her bowed, tear-stained face from 
the depths of a wet handkerchief. She took her daugh- 
ter’s hand and pressed it. 

“What, darling?” she asked softly. 

“Mama, where’s father?” 

The woman did not answer. Instead, she buried her 
face in the handkerchief again and began to weep. The 
girl now, also, began to cry with convulsive sobs, bury- 
ing her face in her mother’s skirt. 

“Poor thing,” said the girl across from the young 
man. I’ll try to comfort her.” She started to get up. 
Just then the woman with the parrot suddenly released 
the caged bird. It fell to the floor with a clatter. The 
woman, her face writhing in contorted pain, slumped to 
the floor gasping, “Pleurisy, my pleurisy!” She was 
clutching at her heart as she slumped motionless to the 
floor. 

The young woman stooped and quietly examined the 
prostrate one. 

“She’s fainted,” she said to the young man. “Here, 
help me lay her on the seat.” 

'The young man did as he was bid. The girl took the 
woman’s hands and began massaging them. The young 
man felt as if he were in the way. 

“Water!” cried the girl. “Can’t you get some water? 
Listen, what can I call you? I’m Melda Vorden.” 

“Paul Roscoe. There’s the water.” 
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Paul had sighted a drinking faucet near the front of 
the lifeboat. He started forward, kicking the cage, which 
had lain unnoticed on the floor. The door of the cage 
flung open and a flutter of green ended with the parrot 
hanging to the roof, croaking hoarsely. Paul went on 
to the front of the boat. The burly man who had been 
cursing was in his way. He was standing, staring back 
at the lissome form of the girl who stood over the pros- 
trate lady. Paul didn’t like the fixed look in his eye. 

“Pardon,” he said. The man gave him a frown as 
Paul brushed him aside. 

• The water, flung into the woman’s face, soon brought 

her around. Paul, convinced that he was in the way, 
stood awkwardly to one side, again studying the occu- 
pants of the car. The fat drummer was still dazed. He 
had taken a letter from his pocket and was ripping it to 
shreds. The weazened little man was pulling at his lips, 
staring toward the front of the ship where the burly 
giant stood beside the uniformed pilot. 

Suddenly the weazened man jumped up and ran to the 
pilot. 

“Oh God, sir!” he cried. “Is there a chance? Listen, 
is there a chance?” He fell to his knees. The burly man 
seized him and flung him back, cursing. 

The pilot turned ever so slightly. 

“Listen!” cried the burly giant, leaning threateningly 
over him. “We’ve got to get out. You hear, we’ve got 
to get out!” 

The pilot looked at him quietly. Then he pointed to 
the fiery shield beyond the transparent glassite. 

“We’ll have to get through that,” he said. 

The mother began to wail anew, abetted by her chil- 
dren. The burly giant stuffed both hands to his ears. 

“God !” he cursed. “God Almighty ! Stop that ! Stop 
that !” 

The mother heard, looked up in sudden fright. Paul 
moved instinctively toward her side. The giant looked 
at him, smiled contemptuously. But when the mother 
again began to weep he turned to the pilot’s side again. 

The interior of the craft was becoming very stifled and 
heated. The pilot shook his head slowly, noting a ther- 
mometer. 

“Another five minutes will be all, unless — ” 

“All !” cried the giant, “All ! You mean — ” 

“We’ve no refrigerating devices. We can’t stand the 
heat, unless we break out of the meteorite swarm. 'The 
outer casing will simply melt. Then — ” 

But he halted. As he spoke the words, the fiery shield 
suddenly disappeared from the transparent prow before 
him, came back with a spray of fire, and then disap- 
peared altogether. A black firmament hung before the 
men’s startled eyes. 

The pilot gave vent to a huge sigh. His tired face 
twitched. He had been under terrible tension. 

Some one behind Paul was muttering, “Saved ! 
Saved !” Paul felt weak. The big man was laughing 
hysterically to himself. 

“We’re out of the swarm,” announced the pilot. 

“Let us thank God !” came a woman’s voice which 
Paul recognized as belonging to the mother of the chil- 
dren. So close had Paul been to death that he, too, si- 
lently and reverently gave thanks for his preservation. 

“Yes,” continued the pilot joyfully. “Out of it! Right 
down there is Mars.” He pointed downward into the 
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black firmament which had been suddenly thrown before 
them. “There’s Phobos, Mars’ moon, in the distance, 
and — Good God!’’ 

His ejaculation expressed sudden horror, sudden 
fright. Paul stepped forward. After a momentary feel- 
ing of relief, now came this disquieting exclamation from 
the pilot. 

The pilot was frozen rigid with fright, his finger 
pointing downward through the transparent prow. Paul 
could see the void of darkness, sprinkled with stars. 
There, below them, floated the scarred face of Mars, 
lighted by the illumination of a sun somewhere behind. 
A tiny moon was going behind Mars, That was Phobos. 

CHAPTER It 
Endless Days 

• But something huge and vast was whirling into vision, 

something very near. It was a great ball of cruel 
rock, hurtling unmercifully upward. 

“Deinios !’’ cried the pilot, whirling the controls swift- 
ly. "Oh, merciful God !’’ 

An unforgettable instant! The rocky surface of the 
moon flashed upward, broadening swiftly. The full hor- 
ror of it impinged upon Paul’s mentality. The lifeboat 
had emerged from the meteorite swarm only to swing 
right into the path of Deimos in its orbit ! 

The expanse flashed upward, broadened. The ship 
lurched, swayed, shot sidewise. A woman screamed from 
behind. Then there came a vicious swing which hurled 
them sidewise. Paul staggered, fell against the burly 
man. The giant cursed, lurched into the opposite wall. 

The satellite whirled dizzily below. The pilot was 
glued to his seat, clutching with a grip of death upon the 
controls. 

A moment of suspense. Then the moon’s surface 
swung away. It swept horizontally along. As it reeled 
swiftly by, below, the tiny craft again gained altitude 
slowly. 

The giant laughed. 

“Of course,’’ he cried roughly. “No sir, that couldn’t 
kill us! Yes siree, saved! We’ll be on Mars in half a 
day!” 

He was joyous and boisterous. He turned to Paul 
and slapped him heartily on the back. “Yes siree, as 
sure as my name’s Buck Dodson, we’ll be on Mars in 
half a day!” 

Paul was aware that the pilot was unnerved, that he 
was staring at several instruments in the control board 
before him. He seemed worried. Suddenly he slammed 
a lever full around. He stood staring at it with a vacant 
face. 

Then slowly, as a man in a dream, he arose and faced 
the passengers. His face was gray and ashen as death. 
When he spoke his voice was dull and listless. 

“No,” he said. “Sorry. We’re going to be marooned. 
Marooned on a lifeless moon, marooned on Deimos!” 

Buck Dodson seized him, spun him half way around 
by the shoulder. 

“What do you mean?” he cried, sweat beading his 
brow. “What do you mean?” 

The pilot shrugged. He turned and pointed to the 
rocky surface of Deimos below. It was floating by un- 
derneath, but not receding. 

“Sorry,” said the pilot. “Our fuel — venusite — is lim- 
ited. You see, it was not taken into calculation when 
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they fitted our lifeboats that these boats would be drawn 
into the gravitation of a moon. There is just enough fuel 
put in them to float them to the nearest planet and land 
safely. Well, they are conserving, even in fuel. We’ve 
used almost all of ours. There’s not enough left to take 
us out of the gravitation of Deimos !” 

“You lie!” cried Buck Dodson. “You lie!” 

The pilot shrugged. Out, through the transparent 
prow, Paul could see that rocky surface looming slowly 
closer. His thoughts were in a turmoil. His mind 
seethed. 

“We’re going about Deimos in an orbit now,” said the 
pilot. “We’ll have to land soon. Everybody ready.” 

He looked about at the assemblage which was sudden- 
ly silent. The giant Buck Dodson was staring fixedly 
into space. The weazened little man was whimpering. 
Paul’s own emotions were so turbulent as to almost defy 
analysis. 

“But what’ll we do on Deimos ?” cried Buck Dodson. 
“Great God ! Why, it’s lifeless. We’ll starve to death. 
God, we’ll die like rats, without food, without food!” 

The pilot looked at him quietly. 

“I wouldn’t think of that — yet!” he said with empha- 
sis on the last word. “We have a chance. There will 
be rescue vessels, and we have a small radio set aboard ! 
There’s food enough to last a week, if we’re sparing. 
And plenty of water. There’s no use to worry yet, un- 
less someone loses his head. Okay, then, here come’s a 
landing !” 

Paul saw the rocky expanse whirl upward. It was a 
colossal jest. To escape the meteorites and to be thrown 
upon a lifeless moon. All for the sake of a handful of 
venusite. Venusite was a new ore which had been found 
on Venus. It disintegrated readily and was used as a pro- 
pulsive fuel for space ships. And their supply was gone. 

• So lost in apathy was he that he scarcely noticed the 

jar as the craft came to land upon a rocky plateau 
which glistened in a setting sun like opaque glass. A 
hand was upon his shoulder. He turned to find Melda 
Vorden at his side. 

“Will you help me ?” she asked. “Poor Mrs. Kater’s 
had another stroke.” 

He followed her to the prostrate woman. Her pulse 
was very low and she had contracted a fever. The parrot 
fluttered over the woman’s body, croaking hoarsely. Paul 
had a sudden mad impulse to seize the creature and 
wring its neck. Instead, he pursued it over the interior 
and finally managed to secure it in its cage. 

The sun suddenly sent a flare of purple up over the 
edge of the plateau as it set. The purple indicated an 
atmosphere, but it seemed sickly to Paul. He wasn’t 
disappointed when the pilot lifted his brows at Paul’s 
inquiry. 

“Oh, yes,” said Pilot Croyden. “There’s a thin at- 
mosphere, but it’d be poison death to take a breath!” 
Under the glow of an electric bulb Croyden was rigging 
up a radio apparatus. “That’s what I’m afraid of, damn 
it ! Those upper atmospheric stratospheres will turn back 
our radio calls just as our own radio is turned back on 
earth by interference of the Heaviside layer. 

Darkness had fallen swiftly upon the little moon. Soon 
all they could see of the rocky plateau was what was out- 
lined by the gigantic orb of Mars. It was a dejected 
little party within the space ship that lunar night. 
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Mrs. Kater’s fever rapidly mounted. She became de- 
lirious. Melda and Paul kept vigil at her bedside. And 
then, after an insufferable interim of time, the sun was 
peeping over the plateau again, casting great shadows in 
the rocky chasms of the distance and cutting the jagged 
rocky teeth of the horizon into cold outline. 

The day seemed interminable. The castaways hope- 
fully kept watch for rescuers, but no rescue came. When 
the sun sank again Mrs. Kater was worse and the spirits 
of the terrestrials had sunk lower than ever. They had 
divided the food so it would last a week, and their day’s 
rations had been duly doled out. Croyden had found that 
the exterior atmosphere could be cleansed for human in- 
halation by letting it in through a valve into a small de- 
vice which separated the gases into their component 
parts. 

In the days that followed swiftly, the sick woman got 
no better. Life, cooped within the tiny lifeboat, was in 
itself a torture. Five men, three women, and two chil- 
dren ; in a world to themselves. Paul would have grown 
to hate those faces, had it not been for Melda Vorden. 
It seemed that he had known her for years. She had 
confided to him that she had recently graduated from a 
famous university, and he was not surprised; her cool 
judgment indicated a trained mind. Her father was a 
superintendent of mines on Mars. She was going to him. 

In turn Paul told her of himself. He was a clerk in 
the spaceship offices, had been transferred to Mars, and 
was now on his way to the Martian base. 

That first week seemed like ages. 

And, although a full week had passed, there had been 
no answer to the radio calls. Paul felt a deadened con- 
viction that the pilot had been right, that the etheric im- 
pulses had not gone beyond the upper poisonous strato- 
spheres of the tiny moon. The food rations had lasted 
admirably, but now the scant remainders had been di- 
vided so that they would last for another week. Mrs. 
Kater still had her fever and was very weak. None of 
the castaways possessed knowledge of the disease. Mich- 
ell Snazin, the weazened man, had timidly suggested that 
it was parrot fever and that they ought to kill the parrot. 
Melda vetoed the suggestion. 

Mrs. Martha Caldwell, the mother of the two chil- 
dren, would stand for hours, staring out over Deimos to- 
ward Mars. She was spare, and emaciated now. Paul 
suspected that she starved herself and divided her ra- 
tions between the children. She wept, almost silently 
from dry blood-shot eyes, but those hollow racking sobs 
were worse than her previous wailing lamentations. 
Buck Dodson, Michell Snazin, and Bilwell Bonds, the 
drummer, soon began to look at her from where they 
played cards or shot dice, with hate in their eyes. They 
had unearthed the dice from somewhere and it now oc- 
cupied most of their time. Paul had been glad of it. 
He was always a trifle fearful when huge Buck Dodson 
let his small eyes wander over toward Melda. 

• Secretly, Paul was afraid for the girl. He noticed 

that Michell Snazin, and Bonds, the drummer, also 
glanced queerly toward Melda. Paul wasn’t afraid of 
them. It was Buck Dodson, the leader, who inspired fear. 
He might incite the other two to do anything. 

If Melda noticed Buck or any of the others except as 
a friendly associate she gave no indications of it. She 
was quiet, self-assured. She cared for Mrs. Kater con- 



tinually and looked after the two children while their 
dry-eyed mother stared into space. 

But monotony and hunger were creeping in, the thin 
veneer of civilization was slowly slipping from the men’s 
shoulders, leaving them stripped of all but their primeval 
instincts. As more and more fearful days passed. Buck 
Dodson took less and less interest in the games. His 
eyes, now gaunt and drawn, fell to watching Melda with 
a bestial expression in their inner depths. It infuriated 
Paul. He had no weapon. If he had possessed a gun 
he would have given it to the girl. Once he had asked 
Melda if she were armed. She looked at him queerly 
and then smiled. No, she was not. But she didn’t seem 
afraid. 

Bonds, the drummer, began to take long dozes. Some- 
times Paul thought that he would never wake up, that 
he was dead. But he would always awake, muttering to 
himself. Snazin ran his fingers over his almost bald 
head for hours. And the pilot proved to be very taci- 
turn and reserved ; he occupied most of his time with the 
radio. 

If it came to a crisis, Paul reasoned, there were him- 
self and the pilot against Dodson, Bonds and Snazin. He 
didn’t count the help of Mrs. Caldwell. Her mind was 
slipping, he knew; but Melda might help if it came to 
out and out conflict. 

Then Buck Dodson sidled over to Paul. Directly be- 
hind him were Bonds and Snazin. Bonds’ eyes were 
darting about furtively. Snazin kept his eyes lowered 
to the floor but never far from Paul’s feet. 

“Listen here, Paul,” Buck Dodson said in an under- 
tone. “We got to face things. We’re here. We’re 
going to die. We might as well make all we can out of 
life while we’re here. And there ain’t no use squabbling. 
They is five men — and the women — ” 

Paul was staring at Dodson, his face livid with wrath. 

“Listen, you dog!” he cried hotly. “If you try any 
stunts I’ll bore you through and through.” He let his 
hand fall near his shoulder as if he carried a gun. 

The bluff worked. Dodson, though doubtful, never- 
theless retained caution despite the anger in his eyes. 
For a moment they stood, eye to eye. Dodson was pos- 
sessed with a fury which would eventually make him 
unreasonable. 

“Listen, hunky,” he had rasped through a corner of 
his mouth. “Yuh better get wise. If you don’t, there’s 
ways of leamin’, even you. If yuh’ve got a gat, which I 
don’t think, it won’t do yuh a bit of good.” 

Paul tried to appear unafraid. He didn’t want them 
to see the livid fear in his heart. Anyway, his bluff held 
them off for a while. 

That night, on the tenth day in which they had been 
shut in the little lifeboat, Mrs. Kater died. Melda in- 
sisted that she be given Christian burial. 

“Look here,” cried Dodson. He was getting surly and 
dominant. He was beginning to consider himself leader 
of the party. “No use bein’ squeamish. Just open the 
lock, shove her in, then work the controls that open the 
outer door. It don’t make no difference what happens 
once you’re dead.” 

Melda ignored him. She turned to the pilot. 

“Isn’t there some way ?” she pleaded. 

He nodded. 

“There are collapsible space-suits,” he admitted. 
“They are equipped with oxygen tanks for two hours. 
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Inasmuch as the atmosphere outside will exert some 
pressure upon the stout ribbed fabric, there will be no 
danger of the suits breaking.” 

"Then some one’ll have to go,” said Melda firmly. 
"She’s got to be buried — out there, somewhere.” 

She looked around defiantly. There was silence. None 
moved. Paul had a sudden picture of himself, out on 
the plateau burying the woman, and Dodson in the space- 
ship with Melda. 

Melda turned and appealed to Paul. 

"You too, Paul,” she implored. "Can’t you and I do 
it then?’ 

That didn’t suit Dodson. 

"I guess we can fix it up between us men,” he said, 
as if taking the situation in hand. Then he turned as if 
giving orders. “Now there’s a couple of us that’s got to 
go! They ain’t no use stallin’. We’ll pitch high dice 
for it. That way’s as good as any.” 

CHAPTER III 
One Will Return 

• Reluctantly, Paul joined the game which would decide 

whether he would be one of the two to conduct the 
funeral upon the dead moon’s surface. His conscience 
pricked him because he could not readily offer himself 
for the service. He averted his eyes from Melda as they 
crouched on the floor for the throw. 

Paul threw a two, which was low. Dodson’s eyes nar- 
rowed. He cursed and took his turn. In the end the 
pilot and Bonds were the ones whom fate chose to go. 

The pilot showed no fear. He seemed resigned. Bonds 
wet his small lips with the tip of his tongue and looked 
fearfully over at the corpse. He was thoroughly 
frightened. As the pilot opened a compartment and 
withdrew the two small folded space-suits from the four 
which constituted the lifeboat’s complement. Bonds 
started to say something. But there was a look in Dod- 
son’s eye which caused him to gulp and keep silence. 
Paul felt that the drummer was trying to squirm out of 
the duty. 

The men were helped into the stiff suits and bulging 
headgear was screwed upon their shoulders. There was 
a round lens in front, and two on the sides, of the globu- 
lar head. A flexible steel tube ran from the nose back 
over the head to the oxygen tank. The men looked like 
huge frogs as they carried the sheet-wrapped corpse into 
the airlock as the door closed behind them. 

Those inside were strangely quiet. They could even 
hear the hiss of the equalization of air pressure when 
the outer door of the lock opened. There were scraping 
noises then, which the men outside made, in getting the 
corpse down to the ground. 

"Death, death !” moaned Mrs. Caldwell, waving her 
arms before her. “Yonder — death — ^it’s coming for us all.” 

Dodson looked at her and cursed vilely. She was 
standing before the transparent nose of the ship, gestur- 
ing wildly across the plateau. Her hair was stringing 
back, unkempt. The sun was rising and weird shadows 
crept across the plateau from the jagged peaks. For sev- 
eral days the crazed woman had imagined that the 
shadows were living creatures, stalking down upon the 
helpless castaways. 

Melda tried to comfort the children, who were 
whimpering. Out across the plateau Paul could see the 
bulky mannikin figures of Bonds and the pilot, support- 



ing the corpse between them. The gravity of Deimos was 
very small. The two men were taking great staggering 
steps, each of which covered yards. 

Finally, they disappeared behind a rise in the plateau. 
Paul nervously glanced at his watch. Two hours was 
the time limit. They would have to bury the woman and 
be back in that time. Their oxygen supply would then 
be exhausted. If they were caught on the moon with no 
oxygen it would mean a horrible death by asphyxiation. 

The sun had risen, was glinting hotly across the black 
plateau. An hour had passed. Paul began to look at his 
watch. Melda was preoccupied with the children. Snazin 
had found a copy of the New Testament and was trying 
to read. His furtive eyes stole out across the plateau 
and then back to the book in his hand. Mrs. Caldwell 
was squatted before the transparent nose of the prow, 
teetering back and forth, her hands clasped around her 
knees. She was moaning a song in a sort of chant. 
Dodson was trying to play solitaire on the floor. 

Another half hour passed. Thirty minutes to go. Paul 
could feel the sweat on his brow. They weren’t in sight. 
He had looked at his watch a hundred times. How slowly 
the hand crawled round, and by slow degrees, that half 
hour crawled around also. Snazin had dropped his testa- 
ment to the floor. Dodson had been on the last game 
for half an hour. He was trying to pretend that he was 
playing cards, but he passed the cards upon the floor 
very, very slowly. Mrs. Caldwell had raised her voice 
in a song of religious supplication. 

At last Paul brushed his eyes with his clenched fists. 
“Two hours,” he said hoarsely. “I guess they’re not 
coming back. Maybe we should have gone out after 
them.” He looked meaningly at the two space suits left. 

“I thought of that too,” confessed Melda, straining 
her eyes out over the barren plateau which had begun 
to emanate heat waves under the sun’s hot rays. 

• “Well, we just gotta forget it,” ventured Dodson. His 
voice was hoarse with suppressed emotion. He tried 
to pretend disinterest, but his hairy hand trembled 
slightly as he shuffled the cards. “We cain’t help it now. 
Maybe it’s just as well that they died out there as in 
here.” 

“Shut up !” cried a frantic voice. “Oh, God, shut up !” 
It was Snazin. He was looking around the lifeboat, 
seeing it as a tomb through his horror-filled eyes. 

“Don’t be a rat,” leered Dodson. "It’s coming. We 
might as well face it. Hell ! they ain’t no more chance 
of rescue than if we was in Hell itself !” 

Snazin lost all control. He broke down and cried. It 
is a pitiable sight to see a weak man cry. 

Paul suddenly noticed that Melda was startled, was 
looking up and down the lifeboat. 

“Where’s Mrs. Caldwell?” she cried. They looked 
about. The woman had mysteriously vanished. Snazin 
stopped crying and looked up with wet eyes. 

Then, suddenly, there came a faint hissing sound. A 
dry chuckle. 

“Listen!” hissed Snazin. “Listen!” 

Melda suddenly understood. She sprang toward the 
airlock, which was closed. 

"Mrs. Caldwell !” she cried. “Oh God !” 

Paul, too, understood. The maddened woman had 
entered the airlock, was flinging herself out upon the 
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poisonous atmosphere. Melda was struggling with the 
inner door. 

“Leave that alone !” snarled Dodson. “Want to kill us 
all?” He seized the girl about the waist and pulled 
her back. Paul knew Dodson was right; that hissing 
had come when the outer door of the air lock had opened. 

Dodson’s first thought had been to save himself from 
the outside atmosphere. Now, clutching at Melda, his 
face changed. The contact of her body was arousing 
him. He wrenched her head backward, sought to meet 
her lips. Paul seized the huge shoulder of the giant, 
twisted him around. 

Then a frenzied wailing from the two children sud- 
denly arose. The boy and the girl were beating against 
the glassite, struggling to get through, to where a ghostly 
figure was reeling, choking. As the horror of that scene 
came to the three terrestrials they parted. 

It was Mrs. Caldwell, out there. She was choking, 
clutching at her throat. Her face was constricted into 
a mask of leering horror and pain. Her tongue was pro- 
truding. She staggered grotesquely into the air in leaps 
and bounds, a weird effect of terrestrial muscles on the 
lesser gravity of Deimos. 

Then the mad woman leaped forward in the agony of 
death, her arms outstretched toward her children. She 
slumped against the glassite, then slid downward, her 
face a mask, leering from hell, which vanished as her 
lifeless body fell back to the rocky surface below. 

The children were frantic, screaming at the tops of 
their voices. Melda shuddered. She crept back to the 
other end of the lifeboat, averting her eyes. For the 
first time she had lost self-control. Paul and Dodson, 
too, were rent inwardly by the gruesome scene. 

Then Melda lighted a cigarette. She came forward 
with perfect self-possession, though she did not look at 
the dead figure beyond. She tried to draw the children 
back, but to no avail; their childish terror lent wild 
strength to their tiny arms. Melda turned. 

“You’ve got to get her away from there?” she said. 
Paul and Dodson looked at each other. They under- 
stood. Neither would leave the lifeboat without the 
other. Without any word they each began donning one 
of the remaining space suits. 

The poisonous air had first to be pumped from the 
lock before the inner door was opened. Then Paul and 
Dodson stepped inside. The airlock was like a tiny cell. 
It was deathly dark. His space-suit stifled him. The 
outer door slid open. Then he bounded lightly to the 
ground, followed by Dodson. They advanced to the 
prone woman. Paul quickly assured himself that she 
was dead. Then they picked her up without hesitance 
and carried her across the plateau. Paul looked back 
once. 

• He could see Melda, an arm around each of the chil- 
dren, peering through the glassite. Snazin stood be- 
hind, also watching the second funeral procession as it 
moved across the lifeless planet. Paul had a sudden con- 
viction that only one either Dodson or he, would return 
alive to the space ship. 

Beyond the first rise the plateau fell into a rough 
slope. As soon as they were lost from the view of those 
in the lifeboat, they prepared a rude grave for the 
woman. It was merely an unmarked cairn, but it was 
the best they could do. With a few crude words of 



prayer Paul committed the body back to the elements: 
“Dust unto dust, and under dust to lie.” Then he looked 
across for Dodson. A deep and precipitous gorge rent 
the plateau. Dodson was standing on the edge, looking 
downward. He turned to Paul and gesticulated down. 
Paul, fearful of a trap, advanced to the brink and peered 
over. 

On a ledge, fifty feet below, were three bodies. The 
space-suits had been opened, exposing the contorted 
features of two of the corpses. Paul read the story: 
the pilot and Bonds had thought to rid themselves of 
their corpse by flinging it over the ledge. A crumble of 
freshly rent rock on the precipice edge was evidence of 
a sudden slide. Beside the three corpses an avalanche 
of stone had fallen. 

Bonds and the pilot had slid down with the crumbling 
edge of the precipice. Though probably unhurt by the 
fall, they had been unable to reach the top of the preci- 
pice. Below them, the ledge fell perpendicularly, but 
there was no escape ; they had been forced to wait upon 
the ledge while their oxygen leaked out. Finally, they 
had jerked open their headgear, in despair, as asphyxia- 
tion seized upon them, and they succumbed to the poison- 
ous atmosphere. 

Paul became aware that Dodson had turned. He could 
see Dodson’s face, leering bestially through his headgear, 
and he understood. One of them would not return to the 
lifeboat ! 

Both men sensed the situation' at once. They moved 
warily back from the edge of the cliff, then approached 
each other, searching for an opening. Even to Paul, it 
seemed weird and unreal. The Sun was high now and 
the reflection through the heat waves cast mottled 
shadows which flowed up Dodson’s space-clad body in 
purplish waves. 

Then Dodson struck, unleashing all his fury in one 
drive of his body forward, behind his fist. His metal 
gauntleted fist might have broken the glassite in the 
round lens before Paul’s face, but it didn’t land. Paul 
dodged swiftly, driving his own fist into Dodson’s fabric- 
protected breast. 

Then, for a moment, they clung together grotesquely, 
each trying to rip or tear the protecting space-suit from 
the other’s body. But the fabric was strong. The glass 
in the head-gear would not shatter under the force of a 
pummeling fist. 

Then they parted, came together again, sparring. Paul 
quickly discovered that he was superior in skill if not 
in actual strength to Dodson. Crash! Dodson’s huge 
fist had caught Paul unawares. It had come out of the 
very glimmer of the sun from the hard vitreous rock. 
Paul staggered back, stunned. 

Thoughts of Melda cleared his brain. As Dodson 
drove in, fists flailing, Paul feinted skillfully. He could 
picture Melda, proud and sensitive, at Dodson’s mercy. 
With a fury born of desperation he took the aggressive, 
pounding forward into Dodson’s body. Dodson was 
panting heavily. His breath was clouding the lens be- 
fore his eyes. He lurched forward blindly, groping with 
outspread arms. Paul felt no mercy. He put every ounce 
of strength in his body into a blow aimed at Dodson’s 
weird head-gear. 

Dodson slumped forward. Even then, Paul’s anger 
did not abate. Madness born, partially, of those long, 
monotonous days seized upon him. He grasped the 
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inert, feebly struggling body of Dodson, using the legs 
to swing the body, as one swings an Indian war-club. 
The light body of Dodson swung easily. His weight 
was negligible upon the small lunar body of Deimos. 
And Paul swung the body at the hard rocky ground, as 
one would brain a rabbit. It would surely have crashed 
the glassite lens of Dodson’s headgear to a thousand 
fragments, and Dodson would have been exposed to that 
poisonous atmosphere. 

CHAPTER IV 
In the Pit 

• But Dodson’s mind had cleared. He must have ex- 
perienced a moment of horror, swinging with his head 
arcing toward the ground. He kicked swiftly, skillfully, 
to the groin of the man who swung him. 

Paul collapsed in agony. Dodson, let loose in mid- 
air, spim in an arc ten feet away, where he sprawled on 
the very edge of the precipice. Then he slowly gained 
his feet. Paul was doubled up, groaning. Dodson 
glanced down the precipice, then back at Paul. He 
walked to the prostrate man and picked him up, despite 
his struggling, and then staggered back to the edge of 
the precipice. 

Pain racked Paul’s body. His struggles were weak. 
He was in a half stupor, yet the thoughts racing through 
his mind tortured him with keenest agony. Melda ! Dod- 
son would go back alone! 

Paul was falling through the depths, the universe, as 
seen through the circular glassite plate was spinning be- 
fore his eyes, presenting a whirlpool panorama of depths 
and jagged clilTs, the sun in a purple sky, and a weird 
frog-like head peering down over the precipice edge. 

Paul’s fall was short. He suddenly jolted upon some- 
thing soft, sprawled to one side and came to rest with 
his face turned upward. He saw to his horror that he 
had fallen upon the body of Bonds, who was leering 
open-eyed in death, within a foot of him. He had fallen 
fifty feet, yet, due to the lesser gravitation it had not 
harmed him. Above, Dodson was waving over the preci- 
pice in a last mocking gesture. 

Paul’s bodily pain was instantly forgotten in mental 
anguish. He passed through a thousand tortures. 
Groaning, he rolled to one side. The oxygen was be- 
coming stale. The pressure was lessening in the tank 
at his back. He’d have to let out more. 

God! Why not end it all? Why not loose all the 
oxygen into the outer poisonous atmosphere, or better 
still, why not tear off his headgear as Bonds and the pilot 
had done? But Paul shuddered as he caught sight of 
the paralyzed, contorted faces of the dead men. No! 
he would not die without an effort to escape. If, in the 
end, he were unable to escape, he might plunge over the 
ledge to the bottomless depths below, just as his last wisp 
of oxygen played out. But first he would try to escape. 

He felt better now. Tensing himself for a spring the 
fifty feet above him seemed to lengthen. He could do 
it, he knew, if he possessed his normal strength. He 
leaped. It seemed that he went up barely half the dis- 
tance before he fell back to the ledge. When he gained 
his feet, he was panting. He let out more valuable pres- 
sure on his oxygen to prepare his body for the next 
jump. 

He went better than thirty feet that time, he was sure. 
But he began to despair. Frantic, he leaped again and 



again, in swift succession, without giving himself time to 
rest. The last time he leaped too far to one side and fell 
on the edge of the ledge. For a moment, he hung on the 
brink and then drew himself over. 

He was done. He couldn’t do it. Dodson had won. 
Paul felt a strange mental lethargy, he lay prone, his 
hands half buried in the silt of the avalanche that had 
carried Bonds and the pilot to their death with their 
grisly burden. 

Then suddenly, Paul was on his knees, groping in the 
silt, stringing it through his fingers. He was babbling 
like a maniac. He felt like cursing, like crying ; his senses 
were leaving him. And then, suddenly, he was weak 
again. He fell, over-exerted, upon one side, his out- 
stretched hands buried in the gravel of the fallen slide. 

Melda became more anxious as the better part of an 
hour passed and Paul and Dodson did not return. Then 
she sighted a lone figure coming over the rise in the 
plateau. Snazin sighted it too. He pressed his face ex- 
pectantly close to the glass to discern which of the men 
it was. No emotion seemed to pass over Melda’s mask- 
like features. Then Snazin gave vent to a chuckle. He 
turned to survey Melda. 

A queer little smile of resignation played over Melda’s 
lips as she recognized that the lone man who returned 
was Dodson. Good, thought Snazin. Only Dodson 
would come back. 

The children were crying. Melda, her head lowered, 
went back to them and sought to quiet them. This Snazin 
knew. He could hear her. He stood impatiently await- 
ing for Dodson to come back. A strange quiet had fallen 
upon the occupants of the lifeboat. The children had 
suddenly stopped crying, as if something strange and 
novel temporarily attracted their attention. Snazin 
turned, slightly curious. The children, tearful, but wide- 
eyed, were staring at Melda. Melda was at the side of 
Snazin, slightly behind him. Her hands were upraised 
and she held a huge metal lever about a foot long in 
them, a lever that had been detached from the control 
board of the lifeboat. Snazin was dimly aware that the 
lever was moving downward. 

• For a long time Paul lay in a mental and physical 

stupor. Then he felt as if something was beating his 
brain. His tortured lungs were twisted for want of air. 
God ! for one breath. He moved to wrench off the head- 
gear, if only for one inhalement of the poisonous atmos- 
phere before he died. 

Something was still thumping him. He halted. A 
rain of rocks was coming from above. He stared dumbly 
upward. There, on the edge of the precipice, stood a 
space-clad figure, dangling a rope down toward him. The 
space-clad creature was throwing rocks at him. 

Paul couldn’t believe it. Something seemed to have 
snapped in his brain. His will couldn’t control his mus- 
cles. Suddenly he was weeping in joyful madness, was 
crawling in agony toward the end of the rope which 
dangled on the floor of the ledge. By dint of much ef- 
fort he managed to make it fast about his waist, then he 
coughed and choked. The world again became dim. 
He remembered an eternity of dangling in emptiness, a 
beautiful face out of the chaos of mad dreams — Melda’s 
— ^and then he was upon some grotesque frog-creature’s 
back, struggling across endless plains. 

(Concluded on page 184) 
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THE ISOTOPE MEN 



By FESTUS PRAGNELL 



• The three men had a portentous air, as though they 

faced a decision of great importance. The tallest of 
them was obviously uneasy. ^But the dogs died, you 
know,” he objected suddenly. 

Outside, the countryside was shrouded in thick fog, 
through which the peculiar whistle of the twenty-second 
century air-trains, following invisible lines of Y rays, 
came faintly to the ear. Inside the laboratory, concealed 
lights, reflected from the smooth metal of the ceiling, 
gave a perfect imitation of diffused daylight. 

A man of a former age might have taken these men to 
be three very masculine women. They were enveloped, 
except for their heads, hands and feet, in one-piece 
overalls; and their cheeks were innocent of any trace 
of hair. The hormone that sets the beard growing at 
puberty had been neutralized in their blood in accord- 
ance with the universal custom. Thus had the male 
sex freed itself of the daily trouble and pain of shaving. 

The youngest man, an athletic young fellow of twenty- 
four, laugheckand slapped the tall one on the back. “You 
seem nervous, Armstrong,” he said. “I know the dogs 
died when we tried the machine on them, but still, I 
may not. A human being has a stronger brain than a 
dog has : I am confident that I can go under the nerve- 
stilling machine, practically, to a state of death, and still 
find the power to recover. If I do not, well, there have 
been many martyrs to science for less important causes 
than ours.” 

“You have the right spirit, my son,” said the middle- 
aged, thick-set man whose overalls were very badly 
soiled; “there is a racial mind, of that I am confident; 
and when your brain has been deprived of nearly all 
outside stimulation, the contents of the racial mind will 
come to the top. 

“How do the birds know when and where to migrate, 
or how to build nests, if they have not inherited mem- 
ories subconsciously guiding them? Why do we fear, 
instinctively, certain things? Though I admit feeling 
that I would rather some one else faced the danger, 
Christopher, yet we must have a competent, scientific 
witness, and one who has the interests of my investiga- 
tions at heart. If you are ready, step into the chair 
and I will commence dulling your conscious mind so that 
the subconscious can take its place.” 

It was with more trepidation than he cared to admit 
that Christopher sat in the chair with the nerve-soothing 
machine at its back and, while his father adjusted the 
leather cap over his head, took what might be his last 
look round the laboratory. His father’s theory was that 
experience is never lost, but that the memories of all 
our ancestors are stored in our brains if we can but 



• The mystery of the asteroid belt remains one of 
the fascinating sources of speculation of modem 
science. Many theories lean toward the conclusion 
that a major planet occupied the space now filled 
with countless thousands of planetary fragments. 

What happened to the panet, it these theories 
are correct? Was it inhaoited; was it destroyed 
by a cosmic accident or on design by intelligent 
life? These questions form the basis of this unusual 
story by our English friend. He has, incidentally, 
worked into this story a novel idea about the devel- 
opment of a new form of life, that should appeal 
imaginatively to all of our readers. 



find them. Instinct, which plays a much more important 
part than reason in our lives, according to the scientist, 
was but the sum of these racial memories. 

A pad was adjusted to Christopher’s neck and, as the 
combined magnetic field and low temperature began to 
impede and soften the electro-chemical impulses passing 
along the microscopic nerve-fibers of his spine, his body 
seemed to grow cold and distant. More pads were 
placed at his temples to affect his optic nerves, and all 
became dark. Other pads were placed over his ears and 
nose : only the sense of taste remained. 

“He’s off, all right,” muttered Armstrong. 

“Yes,” said the father, “if it is as I hope and believe, 
the individual, Christopher Barlem, is, for a while, dead, 
and only that part of his mind survives that is the com- 
mon property of the race. He may be living through my 
life as it was before I begot him, or he may be gazing 
upon scenes our ancestors saw, hundreds of thousands 
of years ago.” 

• The young man’s features had assumed a rigid immo- 
bility. Barlem altered the adjustments. A slight 
pucker appeared between the recumbent man’s eyebrows, 
and he shivered. To Armstrong it seemed like produc- 
ing movements in a corpse, and he wished he had not 
agreed to the experiment. 

“But,” he objected, “if we have almost stopped the 
sensory impulses going to the brain, haven’t we also 
checked the motor impulses coming from it? Perhaps 
we have interfered too rapidly with those that prevent 
the heart beating.” 

“I think we have,” said the father, “the pulse is very 
rapid.” 

A change was coming over the face of the sleeper, a 
look of horror gradually taking possession of it, as 
though he gazed upon scenes of unimaginable terror. 
That look became fixed, as though Christopher had died 
in a state of great fear. 
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For almost an hour they watched, lifting a heavy, 
helpless arm from time to time to feel the pulse. 

“Quick,” cried Armstrong, suddenly, “the breath has 
almost stopped.” 

Barlem snapped off the switch. Very pale, he felt the 
pulse again : there was only a faint movement. “I was 
not expecting such a sudden breakdown,” he muttered. 
"Help me carry him.” 

Together they lifted the body and carried it to a couch 
where a machine applied artificial respiration. They ad- 
ministered oxygen, adrenalin and other stimulants. Had 
the process gone too far, and would Qiristopher never 
recover ? 

A nervous stimulus, applied to the brain, produced a 
quiver of an eyelid. “Only a matter of time,” announced 
the father, with a sigh of relief. 

At last the body was freed from its encumbrances, and 
the eyes opened, staring blankly about. It was not Chris- 
topher Barlem that looked at them, but some uncivilized 
ancestor. 

"Look out!” called the father, but too late, for the 
young man sprang straight at Armstrong’s throat. Bar- 
lem wrenched his son away and secured him to the 
couch once more; but not before the beryllium-copper- 
steel of twenty-second century dentistry had extensively 
lacerated Armstrong’s neck. 

“His conscious mind is not yet in control,” explained 
Barlem, watching the frantic struggles of his son. “Do 
you notice,” he asked, “how the left arm hangs idle? 
The nerves of that arm are dead.” 

“Will it recover?” 

“I think so. The healthy nerves will grow again in 
the sheaths of the dead fibers, like a plant sending out 
new roots. We will keep the muscles strong by electrical 
treatment, and in time the limb will be as sound as ever. 
Help me get his overalls off, and we will put him to bed. 
Tomorrow, if he is strong enough, we will hear what 
he has to say of his sojourn in the past.” 

However, a week passed before the patient had suf- 
ficiently recovered, and the two men met at his bedside. 

The room was a large one with wide, open windows 
loddng out on grass terraces, pools with fountains, and 
lines of trees stretching away to the horizon. Occasion- 
ally a bee buzzed enquiringly in. Christopher sat propped 
up in bed, rather pale and thin, and bearing one arm 
in a sling. 

• My first sensations while under the influence of the 

ray, said Christopher, were the gradual dimming of 
the light, the fading away of sounds, the sense of re- 
ceding to an infinite distance. A wave of undreamed-of 
comfort filled the universe. All necessity for effort, the 
struggle and striving that are life, was gone. The dis- 
tant beating of my heart was like the thumping of a 
powerful machine, to which I listened without interest. 

All this was usual, but now came, through this sea of 
ease that was akin to death, a disturbing influence, 
a throb of emotion, a pulse of indefinable fear. All 
will was gone, fear filled my mind, meeting no resistance. 
Fear, and fear alone, existed. It was the bed-rock of 
existence, that ultimate terror of dissolution that never 
leaves us; that provides the motive force of life; the 
power that keeps us striving to live through the great- 
est pain, illness or despair, the spur that never ceases its 
driving while life beats in our bodies. I was experienc- 



ing it now in its final simplicity, an awful force racking 
my mind, agonizing because of my inability to make any 
response. 

It came in throbs, stronger and stronger. At first it 
was formless, then it began to assume definite shapes, 
to become terror of this or of that. Fear of destruction 
merged inextricably into terror of the unknown, into 
fear of new experiences. At the same time I seemed 
to possess many different personalities, to pass from 
being one person to being another. One moment I was 
a savage crouching in a jungle at night, possessed with 
terror compounded of fear of wild beasts and of im- 
agined things of the dark: the next, I was a girl trem- 
bling at the dawning prospect of womanhood: then I 
was a savage child in a tree, and the space below was 
like a maw waiting to devour me. 

I shared the thoughts of these and many more, and 
the feelings of all were the same: a terror of dissolu- 
tion, a terror of the unknown, and a passionate desire 
to live and to propagate life. Such is the mental motive 
power constantly maintained by the racial mind, much 
in the same way as the heart pumps blood through the 
body. 

My mind flitted from individual to individual like a 
butterfly from flower to flower. As I lighted on each 
person I passed his early life in instantaneous compre- 
hensive review, thought the thoughts and felt the feel- 
ings of that individual,' was that individual, for an in- 
definable space of time. It was like living a multitude 
of lives in a series of vivid flashes ; and all the time it 
was nothing but a collection of extremely detailed 
memories. 

None of them had any beginning or end for, of course, 
none of us is conscious of any beginning to his life, or 
can transmit a memory of death. I was a priest in a 
temple and fled thence with a woman ; I was a worshipper 
in that same temple, and helped to hunt and to slay that 
same priest; I fled from cave-bears; I hunted sabre- 
toothed tigers; I was a soldier in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army. 

I was a scientist with knowledge far surpassing what 
I possess in this life. I traveled in antiquated airships 
and submarines; I knew the secret of atomic power; I, 
yes — I, traveled in space ships. Whether my visions all 
related to the past, or whether some of them belonged to 
the future, the fact remains that I traveled in space ships. 

It was like a series of illuminated pictures, some 
bright, some faint. Where the intelligence of the sub- 
ject was strongest, there I had the clearest, most detailed 
stories ; where it was weak there was little more than a 
welter of emotions. And, oddly enough, the lives of 
some obscure men and women were clearer than those of 
brilliant scientists and authors, while many kings and 
queens made hardly any impression on the stream. 

Qear above them all stands out the story of a simple 
boy. It has made this lasting impression, I think, because 
of the vividness of his perceptions, and because of the 
frightful cataclysm through which he lived while still 
of an impressionable age. 

That boy, I did not realize it until a little while ago, 
did not live on earth, but on another planet. This planet 
was farther from the sun than we are, and its nearest 
neighbors in space, apart from its only satellite, were 
Jupiter and Mars. It was a peaceful, pleasant world, 
or seemed so to a child, and was the only inhabited 
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planet in the Solar System; inhabited, that is to say, 
by humanity. On earth, mankind had not yet risen to 
challenge the sovereignty of the beasts. 

He, or I (for he seemed to be myself), had no broth- 
ers or sisters, but lived with my father. I remember 
very little of my mother: she died when I was very 
young. We had easy lives, for nearly all necessity for 
work had been banished by scientists of by-gone ages. 
Little remained of that science now, for, having solved 
nearly all human problems, it had fallen into disuse. 
There was a library containing the knowledge of the 
ancients, but none now ever passed the electronic dust- 
barriers at the doors, or threaded the coils of profound 
wisdom through the idle reading-machines. 

What education there was, was conducted by tutors. 
Myself and eleven companions of both sexes were in 
the care of one of these, Parmel, a gentle, white-haired 
man who spent most of his time playing games with us. 

CHAPTER II 
Parmel's Secret 

• Our years were very long, but I think I was of an 
age corresponding to about seventeen earth years on 
the day when I approached Parmel, as he sat, half asleep, 
in the garden. I began to ask him questions, for my 
mind was full of curiosity. 

It was a perfect day, warm and bright, with small, 
white clouds floating leisurely across the sky; but so 
accustomed were we to perfect weather in a world where 
the winds and the temperature were controlled by hu- 
manity that we did not notice its beauty. The sun shone, 
but it was not a conspicuous object among the half- 
dozen artificial suns that competed with it: mechanical 
bodies that patiently provided us with light and heat, 
and seldom required attention. 

Parmel sat among clumps of tall, feathery grasses, 
on an upholstered garden seat, equipped with a rock 
shelter under which it slid automatically, out of the dew 
and showers of the night. Before him was a shallow 
pool in which little creatures rather like frogs were 
jumping and swimming about. 

“They tell me, Parmel,” I began, sitting beside him, 
“that when I want to know an)rthing I should ask you.” 
“That is so, Hasteen,” he replied, turning his grave, 
grey eyes on me, “what does my little one wish to know ?” 
“A few days ago my father took me on a visit to my 
uncle who lives to the North, and we went to a big 
building where there was a machine they called a tele- 
scope. Looking into the eyepiece of this machine, I saw 
a rough grey ball with black markings. ‘The masterpiece 
of our ancestors,’ said the attendant, ‘the sphere that 
provides our heat, light and power, and has made life 
so easy for us.’ ‘Terrible thing!’ I heard father say, 
as he looked at it. What did he mean?” 

Parmel looked troubled. “Do not inquire into such 
things, little one,” he said, stroking my hair. “It is not 
good to be so curious. Let us play with the ball ma- 
chine.” 

I pouted. “But daddy told me to ask you. He said 
you would tell me.” 

He sighed. “Well, if you must know, you shall. See 
all those little suns sprinkled about the sky, providing 
us with light and warmth? They were made by men, 
long ages ago. The moon, which you saw, sends down 
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the power, which is transmitted to the little suns, and 
turned by them into light and heat. Now let us play.” 

I would not play, but pondered this explanation in 
silence. 

“But if the moon is cold and dark, as I saw it, how 
can it send down heat and light?” 

“Never did I know a child with so much curiosity,” 
exclaimed Parmel with another sigh; “but that strange 
man, your father, says your questions are to be an- 
swered, and answered they shall be, and truthfully. The 
power from the moon is atomic power. Wait one mo- 
ment.” He went into the house, to return carrying a 
green metal box by its handle. 

“This, Hasteen, is the heater that keeps up the hot 
water supply in my home.” 

He carried it to a small statue, where he plugged into 
two holes cunningly hidden in the mouth of a sculptured 
fish at the base. 

“It is a machine for obtaining atomic power,” he 
exclaimed, removing the case. 

I looked at it, It seemed to me merely a device for 
creating a field of electro-magnetic tension betwen two 
brass plates. There was nothing for the energy to act on. 

“Put your hand into the cup in the middle of it, it is 
quite cold, and see what you find.” 

I did so, and drew out a small disc of lead, which I ex- 
amined and returned. Parmel threw the switch, first 
warning me not to touch the uncovered machine. Th^ 
leaden disc jumped up to occupy a spot exactly central 
between the brass plates. Almost immediately it changed 
into a round ball of suspended molten metal whose heat 
I could feel on my face and hands. It began to glow 
dull red, then bright, until it was a ball of intense white 
fire at which I could not look. 

• Parmel switched off. “These unshielded rays are 

highly dangerous,” he explained, “therefore I stopped 
the process before the lead had really begun to warm up. 
That ball will emit heat and light a hundred times as in- 
tense as that, and continue to do so for years. 

“An atom consists of protons and electrons, the pro- 
tons being units of positive electricity, while the elec- 
trons are units of negative electricity. All the protons 
and some of the electrons are contained in the central 
nucleus of the atom, while the remaining electrons cir- 
cle round this nucleus much in the same way as the 
planets travel round the sun. 

“Now the electrons are not restricted to one fixed 
orbit, but each electron has a limited number of definite 
orbits which it may occupy, and it may jump from one 
to another. When it jumps outwards it absorbs a quan- 
tum of energy; and when it jumps towards the nucleus 
it emits an equivalent quantum of energy. 

“Many thousands of »years ago, when science was at 
the apex of its power, men discovered the way to release 
this energy of the atom. An intense magnetic field 
caused the electrons to drop into smaller orbits, and 
even into the nucleus itself. That was what made that 
leaden ball so hot. 

“Now when an electron thus fell into the nucleus, the 
atom changed, and became an atom of another element. 
Three such changes turned lead, which has 82 planetary 
electrons, into thalium, which has 81, then into mercury, 
with 80, then into gold, with 79. Or rather, into an 
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isotope of gold, that is to say, into a substance having 
all the properties of gold, except for a greater weight. 
Isotopes are common in nature. 

“The power thus obtained was tremendous. We pro- 
duced aluminum far heavier than lead, and solid oxygen 
that refused to melt. These unnatural atoms showed a 
strong tendency to absorb energy and return to more 
natural forms. Elements that changed into others were 
found to be highly dangerous, and the rays formed, 
where power was produced in bulk, had harmful effects. 
Therefore, the main production of power was transferred 
to the moon, which to this day sends down an invisible 
beam of energy which, transmitted to our globes, is 
radiated down again. 

“In this way we have made the whole of the globe 
habitable except the extreme South Pole, instead of 
merely the equatorial belt, which is the only area on 
which the unaided power of the distant sun can support 
human life. 

“The last step was to move the moon from its orbit, 
and fix it over the North (magnetic) Pole. This was 
done to obviate the difficulties of having a moving source 
of power. When our nearest neighbor in space, the mas- 
sive Jupiter, passed near our planet it caused perturba- 
tions in its orbit and that of its satellite. The great 
beam no longer fell on the receiving plants : all the little 
suns winked out, and millions died of cold before the 
scientists brought the moon back into its orbit. 

“Such is the tale, Hasteen. I have told you, a child, 
more than many grown-up persons know. Now let us 
play.” 

I agreed, for my mind had acquired as much knowl- 
edge as it could digest at one time. We rode on our 
kolabs, creatures with round yellow bodies and single 
snaky legs with a pad at the end. They progressed by 
jumping, and obeyed verbal commands. We made them 
throw us high in the air and catch us on their powerful 
tails. Seeing us enjoying ourselves, the others came 
to join us, and we swam in the lake and played with 
octopi. A great snake, with beautiful gold, red and 
blue markings swam with us. We had never seen its 
like before, but we had no fear, for the last harmful 
creature on our world had been destroyed, long ages 
before. 

• That night, as I lay on my wonderfully soft bed, I 

pondered Parmel’s words. Next day, at the first op- 
portunity, I faced my tutor with a new question. 

"I understand now what the attendant said, but why 
did father call it a terrible thing?” 

I saw that he was profoundly startled. “There is 
nothing more to tell, child,” he said, hastily; but I saw 
his pallor and the trembling of his hands, and knew that 
he lied. 

“ITl tell father,” I cried, stamping my feet in temper. 

“Don’t be cross with me, Hasteen. There is nothing 
else.” 

I raced away from him, knowing that he could not 
catch me except on his kolab, and jumped into my ma- 
chine amongst the bushes. Pressing the button marked 
“Home,” I was carried through the air to the lawn be- 
fore my father’s house. Running in, I found him sit- 
ting alone in his room, for he had a love of solitude that 
marked him as slightly abnormal. He ignored my en- 
trance, for he was listening to a mechanical rendering 



of a song sung by long dead singers; and I knew he 
must never be disturbed while thus engaged. 

When the music ceased I told him all. "Wonderful 
child,” he said, fondling my brown wavy hair, “you 
have that desire for knowledge for lack of which our 
world is about to perish. I will tell you what Parmel 
dare not. 

"Our planet is divided into- two hemispheres, each 
ruled by tyrants who fear that the acquiring of knowl- 
edge by the people might make their positions unsafe; 
therefore they have forbidden learning. What I am 
about to tell you I have learned by secret ways. You 
must never repeat it, or my life will be forfeit. 

“There is a crisis facing our world which our rulers 
will not allow the people to hear of lest the ineptitude 
of their government be revealed. The power in the 
moon is nearly at an end. For countless generations 
it has kept our planet warm and fertile; and whereas 
it was once big enough to be easily seen, and to give us 
light at night, now it is but a few miles across, and 
visible only in a telescope. The power supply is already 
reduced: the globes are not so bright nor so warm as 
they were. When it fails altogether the great majority 
of us must perish, for only at the equator will human 
life be possible. Already there is bickering between the 
rival governments over the apportionment of power. 
Arguments that may end in open warfare at any moment. 

“The scheme has been suggested of capturing another 
heavenly body to be a young, healthy moon for us, and 
of sending our exhausted satellite off into space. But 
the science, that plucked the moon from its place in the 
sky, was of a distant generation whose secrets are for- 
gotten or hidden. Such dreams are vain.” 

It was a thoughtful and rather frightened young man 
that now listened to his father’s words. 

“No one knows what can be done,” he went on. “We 
might build ourselves power plants on the earth, as was 
done in the past; but the people are sunk in sloth and 
apathy, caring little about the approaching danger, pro- 
vided that their immediate comforts are not interfered 
with. None can even acquire knowledge that might aid 
us in avoiding our doom ; for the autocrats have forbid- 
den any approach to the library that contains the wisdom 
of the ancients.” 

I pondered long over all this, and my secret desire 
was to enter the forbidden building, and to absorb the 
knowledge hidden therein. My solo flights, I made 
many of them, tended always to lead me towards it, and 
I studied the lay of the land. It was a grey stone build- 
ing, much corroded by weather, set on a barren moun- 
tain, the only approach to which was through the air. In 
one place the roof had fallen, and shelf upon shelf of 
wire coils stared up, mutely protesting to the sky at this 
ill-treatment of the fruits of the labor of the ancients. 

The jagged hole drew me like a magnet. To enter 
by any of the doors was, I knew, to be instantly seen 
on the "vision screens at the police offices, and the police 
plane would be there in a few moments ; but I thought 
that that hole worn by the wind and rain afforded a 
means of entering unobserved. A thousand times, in 
my dreams, I flew in, and found wonderful things inside. 

At last, with the intrepidity of youth, I ventured in. 
Softly as thistledown my little machine sank through, 
and rested on the debris on the floor. With wildly beat- 
ing heart, I stepped out. In thus breaking the orders of 
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authority I was doing something not one in a thou- 
sand on our world would have dared. 

CHAPTER III 
The Forbidden Building 

• Windows of quartz lighted the rooms, and I was glad 

of this, for I dared not try the lights. Dust and rubble 

covered everything in this particular room, and the frayed 
wires would break on their passage through the reading 
machines; so that I soon decided not to waste time on 
the works in this room, most of which, I saw from the 
labels, related to birds and animals. 

Pressing the button, I found that the machinery for 
raising the door no longer functioned. This did not 
delay me long, for, seizing the central handle, I pulled 
until something snapped and the door went halfway up 
and jammed. Ducking beneath, I found myself in a 
long dark corridor. 

Feeling my way along, I found another door, and, 
on my pressing the button, it slid silently upwards. 
Through the elliptical opening I saw stacks of wire 
coils and a number of reading machines in as perfect 
order as if they had been left but yesterday. It was a 
storehouse of knowledge of the science of chemistry, 
but of more interest to me was a plan of the building on 
the wall near the door. The room devoted to atoms 
and atomic power was on the other side of the corridor, 
three doors away. 

In a few seconds I was there, taking down coils at 
random, and glancing through the titles and the brief 
summary of the contents on the labels. There was a 
reading machine near the door, and a coil had been 
placed on the spool and the end threaded through, ready 
to be heard. It was as though whoever had been last 
there, probably generations before, had left it to be seen 
by the man who followed him. I felt as though a hand 
from the past, in this dark, silent house of the dead, 
were guiding me to the switch. Fearfully I glanced 
around as I furtively examined the coil. 

Near the start the wire had been cut, and a piece of 
wire about a yard long had been cunningly interpolated. 
Who would thus disfigure a complete work of science 
by adding an unauthorized frontispiece? Gingerly, I 
pressed the switch. 

Hearing a grunt behind me, I spun round ; but it jvas 
only a protest from the machinery at having its age- 
long rest disturbed. After that, it worked without a 
hitch. Marvelous were the machines of the ancients. 

The screen lit up, but no picture showed thereon. 
Only a voice came from the sounding-board : a whisper- 
ing voice, dry and hoarse, as though the speaker, even 
as I, went in fear of discovery. 

“To all genuine seekers after knowledge, if any such 
be left upon earth ; Here, sooner or later, must you come, 
maybe secretly, as I have come, maybe openly in some 
wiser day. God grant that it be the latter. Only in this 
way can I leave a message for you that the enemies of 
the light will not discover and destroy. To you, I say: 
‘Find the true South Pole of the earth, and much that 
is mystery shall be explained to you.’ ’’ 

• Then the join was reached. A man’s face appeared 

on the screen, and another voice began some pre- 
liminary remarks on the subject of the work. “Secrets 



of the Moon,” it was called. A strange title for a scien- 
tific woric. 

A longing for safety came to me. I now regretted 
my rash enterprise. I tip-toed back to my plane, half 
expecting to find it gone, or a guard mounted over it; 
but it was as I had left it. Trembling, I climbed up in 
it. Nothing in sight from the roof. I pulled the lever 
and shot rashly upwards. 

Immediately I realized my mistake: as I climbed I 
came into full view r f a police plane that had been hid- 
den behind a peak. They could not have seen me come 
out of the library, but must know that I had been near. 
With a half-formed idea that out of sight is out of mind, 
I raced for home. 

Should I tell father of my escapade? I had great 
faith in my father, whom I regarded as a comrade and 
friend. My only punishment would be a word of re- 
proof. Finally, with much fumbling and stammering, 
I told him all. 

“Are you sure you were not seen ?” he asked, gravely, 
at last. He had gone very pale. 

“Quite sure, dad,” I lied, for my courage had failed 
when it came to telling him about the police plane. 

“I hope not,” he said, slowly shaking his head, “if you 
are found out, the punishment is death.” 

• At that moment the radio showed the red light of an 

imperative call from police headquarters. The world 
seemed to crash about my ears, and I cursed that police 
plane from the bottom of my heart. 

Giving me a quick glance of warning, father switched 
on. The coarse features of the police chief showed on 
the screen. 

“Garlen Pollard,” began the official, “the routine ex- 
amination of the forbidden building was made with W 
rays this afternoon, ahd fresh footmarks were found 
on the floors. Several doors were open. Your son, 
Hasteen, was seen leaving the vicinity shortly before. 
You will deliver him at once to the official plane that is 
being dispatched to bring him here for examination.” 

A cold hand closed on my heart. Nothing could be 
hidden from the searching gaze of the authorities ; mercy 
was an unknown quantity to these officials. 

Not a muscle moved on my father’s strong, lean face, 
every detail of which was visible to the searching eyes 
of the policeman. 

“My son has not been out of my sight since the break- 
fast hour,” he declared. 

“You will hand him over to the plane,” repeated the 
voice. 

“I will bring him to meet it,” replied father, switch- 
ing off. 

Rising, he beckoned to me to follow, and we went in 
silence to where his plane. Amphibia, as he called it, 
rested in its shelter. I could not blame him for handing 
me over, for resistance to the authorities was unheard- 
of, and escape impossible. But as he started off he 
gripped my hand in a strong, warm grip without a glance 
in my direction : I felt a fresh wave of confidence in this 
silent, reserved man whose child I was. 

The plane. Amphibia, was of father’s own design, and 
had an airtight body shaped like a stout, fat-bellied fish. 
There were lifting propellers at the top and driving 
propellers behind. Along the sides were wings shaped 
like the closed wings of a bird. It could travel at great 
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speed, though not so fast as the police machines, and 
could go up to the highest limits of the stratosphere. 
The reason for its name was the fact that, with its lift- 
ing vanes idle, it would run along the ground; or, with 
the wheels folded away, serve as a speedy motor boat. 
It could even be used as a motor sleigh on the snows of 
mountain tops or pleasure resorts. 

In an incredibly short space of time we were advanc- 
ing to meet the police plane. “You will hand the pris- 
oner over to us,” they barked, through our receiving 
apparatus. 

“Coming,” said father laconically, guiding the plane 
with his left hand. Then I saw something that thrilled 
me with a new fear. His right hand, hidden from pry- 
ing rays behind a solid block of metal, held a square 
black object with a handle and a pointer. It was one of 
the ebonite boxes that could contain an enormous amount 
of power, and I saw that the indicator was set for dis- 
integrator rays. 

Even in my fear I realized that father was right: it 
was better to die in a hopeless fight than to face torture 
in the hands of the authorities ; for his attempt to shield 
me had inevitably involved him in my fate, particularly 
as the police had long been seeking an excuse to do away 
with him. 

“Preparing to attach myself alongside,” father told 
them, zooming about with a clumsiness foreign to his 
usual precise skill. The object of his maneuvers was 
soon revealed for, directly we were out of sight of any 
windows, and therefore temporarily safe from attacking 
rays, his hand shot out. In an instant the main driving 
propeller of the police plane was in fragments : the ship 
fell away spinning sickeningly. 

We shot upwards, zig-zagging in all directions. Be- 
low us the crippled ship was righted and feebly tried 
to follow. Father glanced without a word or change 
of expression at a hole in our wing, torn there by a ray 
that must have missed finishing us by inches. In a 
few moments more we were among the clouds, the first 
fugitives to escape from the police since the legendary 
criminals and heroes of the past. 

• Our troubles, however, were by no means at an end ; 

for, while we had disabled the only official plane in 
active commission in our district, others could be started 
as soon as the men were got together. A few minutes 
would suffice to warn other districts of our flight. We 
went up to the rarefied air of the highest altitudes, where 
we were safest, alike, from the long infra-red rays that 
penetrate fog and mist, and from short X and Y rays 
that penetrate material objects. It was freezingly cold, 
but we could have our heating apparatus only at half 
strength or it would serve to pick us out. 

“Where are we going, dad?” I asked, breaking a long 
silence. 

“South Pole,” he replied, as though it were next door. 
He was making for the opposite end of our world in 
response to the message from the past I had heard in 
the forbidden building. 

We were above the artificial suns, globes over a mile 
wide, radiant on the underside and black above. One of 
them turned silently over. Father permitted his first 
exclamation to escape him, and avoided it as widely as 
possible. The people below were being deprived of heat 
and light in an endeavor to find us. 
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A police plane shot up, searching the sky with great 
beams. Then my father showed his cunning. He kept 
between the plane and the light, in the full power of the 
well-nigh intolerable heat of one of the globes : the one 
place where we could not be seen. The plane passed on. 

Our radio carried to us the messages sent out by the 
police telling of our flight. Then an urgent public proc- 
lamation was broadcast that we ignored, until we real- 
ized its startling and terrible import. Briefly, it stated 
that the negotiations between the North and the South, 
concerning the apportionment of power, had broken 
down: the hemispheres were at war. That meant we 
had thousands of miles of hostile territory to cross on 
our way to the pole. 

For a while it helped us : for the forces of the gov- 
ernment were too busily engaged to trouble greatly about 
us. We ceased dodging about, and made straight for the 
frontier, in a mad attempt to cross it before the great 
protective screens were properly in action. Oceans and 
continents raced by beneath. Crashings and boomings 
sounded from the East; and, daringly switching on our 
vision screens, we saw a great town being reduced to 
dust by an enemy fleet. 

Of course, both sides would strain every nerve to 
strike the first blow: hundreds must have been slain 
before they even knew they were at war. The long 
mottled bodies of the planes were like a group of deadly 
snakes rushing in to strike a blow, then dashing out 
again. Occasionally a lucky shot would catch a raiding 
vessel before it could escape, but steadily the towns were 
being destroyed. In the surrounding countryside no 
human life remained, for the land was bathed in deep, 
inaudible sound waves that caused certain bones in the 
skull to vibrate, snap, and cut into the brain. 

Abruptly, the defensive screen of the town broke 
down, then a few seconds sufficed to annihilate its in- 
habitants, and the fleet went on to the next town. The 
northern fleet was probably carrying out similar opera- 
tions in the South, for the people of our planet had thor- 
oughly learned the first principle of war, dimly realized 
by earth in the little war of 1914-18, and nearly carried 
to its logical conclusion in the terrific holocaust of 
1950-51. 

That first principle is, that you can 'do far more 
damage to an enemy’s morale by striking at his helpless 
civilian population than you can by destroying his army 
or navy. We execrate our late antagonists for the bru- 
tality of the poison gas attacks that wiped out half 
America in the fall of 1950, but that simply meant that 
our opponents were the first to realize that war is simply 
mass murder, and the first to carry out that mass mur- 
der with the greatest possible efficiency. 

CHAPTER IV 
Stranded! 

• Up, up we went, to the atmospheric ceiling, our atomic 

heater, now in full reckless blast, making us fairly 
comfortable. Straight ahead showed a faint pinkish 
haze that was the five-mile wide electronic barrier of the 
frontier. My heart fell, for nothing could pass that 
wall but a fleet with terrific defensive power at its com- 
mand, and prepared to lose a third of its number. As 
soon as we entered it we would be shown on the screens 
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of both sides; and, we being a civil plane crossing the 
frontier against the rules of war, both sides would in- 
stantly bathe the whole area with brain-destroying vibra- 
tions. 

Father set his teeth and tore at that impregnable bar- 
rier at his top speed : in earth terms I think it would be 
about 600 miles an hour. In the dim light reflected 
from his instrument board, I saw that his lips were 
drawn back, and that his eyes glowed with insane feroc- 
ity. I knew that the passionate, tempestuous nature of 
this outwardly quiet man was capable of the most un- 
reasoning acts in fits of ungovernable fury. Rumours 
that had reached me regarding his sanity recurred and 
caused me profound anxiety. 

Straight ahead glowed that pale pink haze. Father 
swerved neither to the right nor to the left, but turned 
slightly upwards. Was it possible to go further up? It 
was, but only for a while, for our velocity carried us 
right out of the atmosphere like a fish leaping out of 
water. 

It was an invention of genius, of a wonderfully ex- 
pert airman, an idea that offered one chance in a thou- 
sand of escape. I looked out at the surface of the 
atmosphere beneath, for I saw that the air does not 
gradually become more and more attenuated until a 
vacuum is reached, but, at a certain point there comes 
a definite break, a distinct surface. 

Seen from above it was like the faintest possible ghost 
of a sea, with humps and hollows and slow moving 
waves many miles in height. Where we had left it, a 
huge splash was forming, exactly like a splash in water 
seen in a slow motion camera. 

We were dropping again, and I saw that our desperate 
leap would carry us scarce a quarter of the distance 
across the barrier. We struck the surface. To my sur- 
prise, exceedingly rarefied as that surface was, more 
tenuous than what often passes for a vacuum on the 
ground, there was a distinct shock. We darted up again 
like a flat stone skimming the surface of a lake. The 
watchers must have been puzzled by the black marks 
that appeared, momentarily, on their screens. 

Again that sea of air rose to meet us ; again it dropped 
away. All the time we were gaining distance. At last 
we could keep it up no longer, but now the pink haze 
was behind us, and we were met by no death-dealing 
vibrations. Father’s terrific gamble had come off: we 
were in enemy territory. 

He turned to me, his face dripping with perspiration. 
“Pitch and toss with death,” he shouted, slapping my 
back, “pitch and toss with death, my boy! Here, you 
take the damn thing for a bit. I’ve had enough.” Switch- 
ing the heat half off, he lay down and went to sleep. 

• Alone in control of the ship, I flew over the enemy 

soil. I cut down the speed to about 200 miles an 
hour, for I reasoned that the less power I used the less 
magnetic disturbance we would cause, and the less 
likely we were to be detected. As much as possible I 
kept over the oceans. 

When I feared that we might be seen I resorted to 
the trick father had shown me of skimming the atmos- 
phere: it was an exhilarating sport, but I could not 
make the prodigious speed we had made in passing 
the electronic barrier. Many a time I was on the point 
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of calling father, but I won my way without detection 
for thousands of miles. 

At last I had to wake him, for a fleet was following 
and rapidly overhauling us at our utmost speed. He 
grunted and took over the controls. But we could not 
equal the speed of those ships, and soon we must be 
overtaken. He realized this, for he cut down our speed 
and hid behind one of the artificial suns. 

This was futile, for soon they would be above, below 
and all round us; but again I underestimated the re- 
sourcefulness of my father. Soon he found what he 
was looking for, the door in the side of the globe 
through which entry could be made in the rare event 
of the internal machinery requiring attention. In a 
trice we were within, nestling among the mechanism. 
Here, though the X and Y rays would peer through the 
walls, what would appear to be an extra piece of ma- 
chinery stood a good chance of escaping detection. 

Getting out of our vessel, we threaded our way 
through dynamos, valves, electromagnets and much 
apparatus whose purpose was a mystery to me. Our 
disintegrator rays made a slit in the side of the globe, 
through which we watched the advancing fleet. 

A few moments’ examination showed it to be com- 
posed of ships from the North racing across the enemy 
country at their utmost speed. In their wake fol- 
lowed a great belt of darkness extending right across 
the sky ; and I thought at first that they fled from some 
frightful weapon of destruction, some terrible new en- 
gine of death. Then I saw them come upon one of 
the artificial suns. It splintered and crackled as they 
focussed their rays on it: the light went out, and, as 
the huge store Of energy within was released, it ex- 
ploded with a blinding flash of light and a terrific deto- 
nation. Our own globe was set rocking so that it 
broke away from its position over the magnetic clamp 
in the ground below; but gradually the attraction re- 
asserted itself, and it came back. 

I was thunderstruck at this monstrous act of vandal- 
ism. The replacing of one of these globes would, in 
the inadequate state of our mechanical knowledge, take 
more than a dozen generations. In the meantime the 
snow and ice of eternal night would seize in relentless 
grip the land and seas beneath. Yet the act was per- 
fectly consistent with the object of the war: the fewer 
globes either side had, the less power they would re- 
quire, and the more there would be for the other. It 
was a fight between the hemispheres for the means of 
existence, and was being waged utterly without mercy. 
Probably southern ships were doing the same in the 
North, and soon a narrow band of people at the natu- 
rally temperate equator would be the only survivors. 
They would be, I reflected bitterly, nearly all soldiers. 

While I was thinking thus the fleet was advancing 
on us, and the globe we were in was the next in its path. 
It now seemed to be by no means the haven of refuge 
it had been, and I thought an explosion, like the one 
that had shivered the last, would be a very unpleasant 
thing at close quarters. 

Father called sharply, and I got into our ship beside 
him. Together we waited for the enemy fleet to attack. 

• Now I noticed a curious fact. I suppose the human 

mind has a limited capacity for terror, and I had 
been through so much that the limit of fear had been 
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passed. As we sat there, absolutely helpless, with 
no possible means of escape from the approaching 
ships, I was not the slightest bit afraid. I did not fear 
the speeding vessels, nor their blasting rays, nor the 
crashings and flying fragments that would presently 
make this dim-lit place, silent — save for a low hum 
that pervaded every corner — into an inferno of twisted 
metal. I seemed to be a remote, indifferent being, 
calmly watching these two as they sat there awaiting 
death. 

Father now made one of his rare long speeches. 
"Son,” he said, “it seems that we are about to journey 
into the unknown together; but I still have one more 
plan up my sleeve before we finally give in, one more 
card for the last trick, though I fear Fate, herself, 
holds the ace. If it fails, at least death will be swift. 
Strap yourself in.” Of course, I paraphrase his re- 
marks. 

His words gave me hope, and I was surprised to 
find that, while I had no hope, I was calm ; but, when 
hope returned, I was afraid. 

With a loud report a large section of the side of the 
globe blew off. At the same moment, father pulled his 
lever. Eager as a greyhound, the little machine leapt 
from its resting place straight at the side of the globe. 
I held my breath for the collision, but the sides were 
as thin as paper, and we tore through with but a slight 
shock. In the crashing destruction of the globe the 
little noise, we made, must have passed unnoticed. 

The engine stopped, and the plane made a sickening 
plunge downwards, spinning like a top. I was turned 
upsidedown, flung sideways, backwards, to the right, 
to the left, and rendered intolerably sick and giddy. 

"The plan has failed !” I thought. I had no means 
of knowing whether father was* alive or dead ; and it 
was impossible for me to get out of my straps and 
reach the instrument board. The waves of a hungry 
sea reached up for us, and I knew that the impact, at 
this speed, would smash our machine to splinters. 

Unexpected sideway lurches added to my distress; 
then I saw that father was at the instrument board, 
fighting to check that awful spin. Suddenly the whole 
world was plunged into darkness, the life-giving globe 
blew up, and the attacking ships, little streaks of venge- 
ful fire in the dark, passed on to continue their work 
of destruction. The fall of our vessel had not been 
noticed in the rain of fragments from the broken globe. 

We struck the water with a splash, and I was 
startled, for I had not thought it so close. 



"You were tired out, and you’ve had a good sleep,” 
said my father’s calm voice. I rose from the couch, 
on which he had stretched me, and felt my bruises, 
which I had not been aware of when I received them, 
but which were very painful now that nature was try- 
ing to repair the damage. 

In a very pale grey light we floated on a mill-pond 
sea, above which there blew not a breath of air. It 
seemed like the dawn of creation, before land rose 
above the waters, before anything moved. A very dis- 
tant sun, just above the horizon, gave just enough light 
to enable us to see how helpless and alone we were; 
but provided no heat. In the opposite direction an 
aurora borealis, brighter than any I have seen on earth, 
showed the destination we might reach, if at all, as 
corpses. It was the South Pole we had foolishly set 
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out for, in response to a probably deceitful voice from 
the past. Nothing could be there but the ice and snow 
that had always held the region in undisputed posses- 
sion. 

Father was a man who never gave up, but I saw by 
his face that a black despair, he would not admit, had 
settled on his heart. I did not need to be told that 
Amphibia would never fly again: the left wing was 
gone and the main lifting propeller had broken off in 
our escape from the globe. The outside temperature 
was dropping, and would soon be at freezing point. In 
our scant clothing we could not long survive outside 
of the atomic heated cabin. 

He started one of the remaining propellers, and set 
us bowling along the still water. The remaining wing 
dragged in the water, and caused us to travel in circles, 
so father went outside and cut it away. "Freezing cold 
out there,” he observed on his return, pouring himself 
out a hot drink. 

CHAPTER V 
The Isotope Men 

• We were now able to attain a considerable speed, 

thanks to our power and to the lightness of our 
vessel, which nearly lifted itself out of the water. The 
sun went down, but we took it in turn to watch, keep- 
ing a beam of light pointed ahead. 

In the morning, we were forcing our way through a 
thin film of ice. The way we had come showed as a 
long black path, and the ripples of our passage could 
be followed for nearly a mile. 

Grey ghost of day succeeded grey ghost of day. 
Snow sank softly down, covering the most dreary view 
that ever was, to the depth of about a foot ; and always 
the cold, bright aurora beckoned us on. The white 
flakes fell straight in that motionless air as though 
reverently covering a dead earth in her shroud. 

Presently, I thought, the thickening ice-sheet must 
hold us fast ; but when this danger seemed near, father 
started a lifting propeller, and we jumped out and sped 
on our smooth underside over the snow. Nothing like 
our weird journey would be possible on earth, but our 
world was without tides, and even the winds, produced 
by artificially varied temperatures, came no more; so 
that Nature was extremely kihd, save for the steadily 
increasing cold. 

Days followed each other like pale phantoms, dream 
days. The sky was ever cloudless, and the stars al- 
ways visible. 

At last, came the first real incident since we struck 
the water. Before us rose a sheer wall of ice. The 
ice over which we had run, until now, was but a few 
days old ; but this was the beginning of the great polar 
ice-sheet that was as old as many of the rocks of the 
globe themselves. Beyond the wall the surface was 
tumbled and broken by the stresses and strains of ages. 

My dauntless father found a ravine, where once a 
glacier had flowed, and sped up it. We began our much 
more difficult journey across the tumbled ice, past 
crevasses and mounds and round sheer cliffs. White- 
furred animals lay frozen to death. Our speed was 
much reduced, and we used our searchlight day and 
night. 

At last, the catastrophe, we had avoided by inches a 
hundred times, occurred. I was in charge when a crack 
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appeared ahead that had been imperceptible until we 
were right on it. There was no time to turn : I switched 
on all the available lifting power, but struck the oppo- 
site side: Amphibia dipped her nose and settled into 
an everlasting resting place. She sank too deep to 
allow any hope of melting or blasting her way out: 
even my resourceful father could not get her to the 
surface again. 

"Beaten, when nearly at our goal,” he remarked, 
hopelessly. "If we had but warm clothing we might 
finish our journey on foot, but as it is, ten minutes out 
there would freeze us.” 

Sunken in apathy, neither of us spoke for hours. 
At last an idea struck me. 

"If we could find one of those dead animals,” I ven- 
tured, “the skin might provide us with covering.” 

"The boy has brains,” he admitted. "We will go 
and see.” 

As we stepped out, the bitter, intense cold gripped 
me like a huge hand of ice: each breath was like a 
sword plunged into my lungs. 

Ploughing through deep snow, we found a place, 
where the wall of the crevasse was scalable, and we 
clambered up to survey the desolate landscape. No 
dead furry body, whose protection we might steal, was 
visible on the tumbled expanse. 

But when we looked to the north, on the opposite 
side of the crack, we saw something that astonished us. 
A great oval body, obviously a ship, lay, green and 
gold, on the distant ice. At first, I thought it was 
hallucination, but I saw that father, too, was looking 
that way. I shouted and waved my arms, while he, 
having a better idea, signalled with a light beam from 
his handpower box. Response was almost immediate : 
the ship rose gently as a soap-bubble, and drifted to us. 

If this were rescue coming it would have to be quick 
to do us any good, for, already, a dangerous numbness 
was creeping over my limbs. Yet, who was likely to 
rescue us? To half the world we were fugitives: to 
the other half, enemies. Of one thing I was sure : that 
oval ship was of a pattern never before seen on earth. 

• It came to a stop before us, precariously tilted on 

the rough ground. Through round windows, men 
of calm, impassive features looked at us, and their 
clothing was simple but exceedingly strange, like the 
clothes worn by people in pictures of long ago. 

A round door opened, and a deep voice uttered the 
one word, “Enter !” It was probably a trap, but death 
would claim us very soon now, if we remained where 
we were, and we had no choice. I stepped in, half ex- 
pecting the whole mirage to vanish. But my feet met 
a floor of some soft, rubbery material, and the air 
seemed very hot after that outside. We were in a small, 
empty room that was obviously an air-lock. Abruptly 
my legs crumpled, and I fell, still conscious, to the 
floor. Father knelt and chafed my arms and legs. 

Nothing happened for a while, but a sort of ther- 
mometer on the wall showed that the temperature was 
slowly rising from the freezing point. Obviously, the 
inmates feared that too sudden heat might be harmful 
to us. 

When the temperature was about that of a hot sum- 
mer’s day in New York, the door, giving access to the 
interior of the vessel, opened, and a man stepped slowly 



through. I noted, as a curious fact, that, whereas 
father’s feet made little impression on the floor, the 
man’s feet sank into it, making deep footprints that 
slowly filled in, when he had passed. Yet the stranger 
was the smaller of the two men. 

With a face, that might have been carved in stone, 
he advanced and indicated to father that he was to 
enter the vessel. He bent over and picked me up and 
carried me in. He staggered as he raised me, as though 
he found me unexpectedly light. 

I had a vague impression of a warm, well-lighted 
interior, of pictures on the walls, of strange men and 
of solid blocks of the rubbery material on which they 
sat. I had an unreasoning conviction that they were 
friendly to us. The reaction from the stress and strains 
through which I had passed was overwhelming. I 
could neither move nor think, but sank into a happy 
slumber. 

My sleep, however, was not one of perfect rest. It 
was shot through and through with streaks of pain, and 
I lived, again and again, through every detail of that ter- 
rible voyage. I dreamed that hideous monsters were 
tearing my arms and legs from my body, or chewing my 
limbs to shreds. All the time I was dimly conscious that 
I was making a prolonged and desperate struggle for life. 

At last, like a ship sailing out of a stormy sea into a 
smooth harbor, I woke up. Pain still racked my body, 
but it was nothing to the agonies through which I had 
passed. 

A soft orange light filled a cylindrical room that 
seemed to be underground. Pictures hung on concave 
walls, and exotic flowers grew from saucers of soil on 
the tables. 

I lay, naked, on a rubber-like couch that, shaping it- 
self exactly to my body, seemed softer than the softest 
down. Parallel to my bed was another, on-which lay my 
father, shockingly emaciated. His ribs showed through 
his skin, his cheeks were sunken, and his eyes, full of 
fire as ever, glowed out of dark hollows. 

“How thin you are !” I cried, and was surprised to find 
my voice so cracked. 

He smiled, a ghastly smile, and observed, “I was think- 
ing how different you, yourself, are, from the chubby 
boy I used to play with.” 

Another voice spoke, that of one of our rescuers, 
seated near our feet. 

“You have both been unconscious for many days,” 
said he. “Frost had bitten deep into your vitals when we 
found you, and you have long been hovering on the brink 
of death. To aid your recovery, and to prevent you feel- 
ing the agony of so much dead flesh coming back to life, 
we have kept you unconscious. Drink is beside you.” 

The fluid was like thick soup, palatable and obviously 
highly nourishing. It must have been drugged, for 
after drinking, we immediately dozed again. 

So, waking only to eat and drink, we passed the earlier 
part of our convalescence, until we were able to get up 
and walk a few tottering steps. Men came to see us, and 
some women. All walked with slow, heavy tread, as 
though gravity dragged at them fiercely: they bore an 
air of profound knowledge, and seldom spoke. One man 
came frequently and stared at us. I had learned to ig- 
nore his silent scrutiny when he startled me by speaking. 
“They may answer questions,” he said, and went out. 
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Our attendant repeated the remark to the next man 
who entered. If we could answer questions we could 
also ask some, thought I. 

“Where are we ?” I demanded. 

“In an underground town at the South Pole,” came 
the ready response. “We saw a light approaching, and 
thought an attack wasi being made on us. A ship went 
out to investigate, but the light went out, and they could 
not discover the cause of it. They reported that, as they 
were about to return, they found a small vessel wrecked 
and half buried in snow, and you two, practically naked, 
wandering about in a temperature that would have been 
instantly fatal to any of their crew. Were you tired of 
life?” 

Father gave a short account of our adventures, our 
visitor being very interested in the object of our jour- 
ney. 

“So visiting the building of knowledge is forbidden: 
approach to the monument to our heroic ancestors is 
punishable with death.” His voice, deep and vibrant 
with passion, showed the first signs of emotion I had 
noticed in these phlegmatic people. “I might have known 
it. So be it. They are not worth our labor to preserve : 
they, and their world, shall return to cosmic dust.” 

Our attendant checked his outburst and he apologized. 
He then went on to explain many things. The message 
I had heard had been left long ago by a man who risked 
his life to leave it; so long ago, in fact, that, as genera- 
tions passed without response, its existence had almost 
been forgotten. 

Our rescuers, who called themselves the Isotope Peo- 
ple, were the descendants of the scientists and laborers, 
who were originally established on the moon, to maintain 
the supply of power. Life on the moon was much hard- 
er than on the planet, and they had retained many men- 
tal and physical qualities lost to the main body of the 
race on the larger globe. 

The planetarians had learned to accept as a right the 
products of the labors of their social inferiors on the 
satellite : scientists and leaders of thought had tended to 
drift to the moon. The gulf between the two worlds had 
widened until the one had almost forgotten the existence 
of the other. Increasing physical differences came to 
emphasize the division, for, as the moon grew smaller, 
it became increasingly charged with exaggerated iso- 
topes: matter having an exceptionally large number of 
protons and electrons in the nuclei of its atoms. No mat- 
ter what precautions were taken their own bodies became 
charged with isotopes that manifested their presence in 
increasing weight for size: they breathed them in in 
their air, they ate them in their food, they drank them. 

The disadvantages of this state of affairs were two- 
fold. In the first place the fluids of the body tended to 
solidify readily, making the owner very sensitive to cold : 
in the second place, if the ^possessor of an isotope body 
were exposed to the rays of an atomic power machine, 
then, should the substance from which the power was 
being obtained contain any elements that had their coun- 
terparts in the human body, the atoms in the body would 
recognize and absorb the rays: for each element pro- 
duces and absorbs rays of its own particular band of 
wavelengths. This led to electrons jumping out of too 
bulky nuclei, and to new and perhaps dangerous elements 
appearing in the body. 

Stringent precautions had therefore to be taken 
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against exposure to cold or to power rays. To prevent 
the process going too far they had built this secret city 
under the eternal ice, where they spent their vacations 
and returned to normal. No person, not of mature age, 
Wcis allowed on the moon. And for every period spent 
there, a period six times as long had to be spent on the 
earth. Indeed, with the reduction of the size of the 
satellite, not more than a seventh of their number could 
conveniently be there at one time. The leader, himself, 
had spent more than the average proportion of time on 
the moon, and his body was about twice as heavy as it 
should be. 

It was to relieve their muscles as far as possible of 
the strain of carrying these weights when exposed to 
the gravity of the earth that their chairs, couches and 
floors were composed of the soft, rubber-like composi- 
tion I had noticed. 

CHAPTER VI 
The Return 

• The war, he stated, in response to our query, had re- 
sulted in a complete victory for the North, The raid- 
ing ships of the South had been destroyed by men hidden 
•in the artificial suns, and using the tremendous power of 
those bodies to project rays against which nothing could 
stand. All the southern globes had been destroyed, and 
ice now covered practically the entire hemisphere. 

It seemed that the North had determined on extermin- 
ation ; for all pleading for peace had been ignored, towns 
were still being destroyed, and survivors were barred out 
of the North by a wall of vibrations. This inhuman 
savagery had done more than anything else to convince 
the isotope people that the time was ripe to come out 
and leave the planet to its fate. 

“How much longer will the power last?” we queried. 
“Years yet, but it has grown very hard to obtain, and 
there is much resentment at our continued slavery to 
support a people who are not worth it. You see, there 
is not only the question of keeping up the heat and light 
of the earth: the great beam of magnetism that holds 
the moon in place is a continuous drain on our resources. 

“Let me explain. Every magnet has a north and a 
south pole. Like poles of magnets repel each other, un- 
like poles attract. Our space ships travel through space 
by focussing a beam of magnetism on the pole of their 
objective that gives forth magnetism of the opposite po- 
larity : the moon is held in position by a beam of power 
of the same polarity as the North Pole of the earth. 

“When the power fails the moon will fall. Although 
it is so small now, it is still as heavy as ever, the reduc- 
tion in bulk being simply due to the greater part of it 
consisting of extreme- isotopes. Were the mighty prop 
to fail the fantastically solid and compact body would 
hurtle down and pass through the crust of the planet as 
a rifle bullet passes through a sheet of paper.” 

“Then the planet, the moon, and the whole human race 
will be destroyed,” I cried. 

“The planet and the moon, yes; but not the whole 
human race. We have made preparations against that 
day: beneath the ice we have constructed huge space- 
fliers, capable of carrying all our people. There is anoth- 
er planet, the third from the sun, which we are confident 
is suitable for mankind. At the present it is recovering 
from the grip of an ice-age.” 
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“But the people,” exclaimed father, “who will be left 
behind. Won’t you warn them, and give them a chance 
to build ships so that some of them, also, may escape?” 

The isotope man shrugged. “They have shown them- 
selves unworthy of saving,” he responded. 

Father began to plead for them. The people were not 
responsible for the actions of their rulers, he said. 

“They have the government they deserve,” replied the 
other, as one who argues with a persistent child, “the 
people themselves would be the first to rend you for try- 
ing to help them. In any event, how would you give them 
the message ? Only the official radios are capable of re- 
ceiving messages from space, and it is hopeless to try 
them. Everything from the south is barred out by the 
electronic barrier.” 

“It can be done,” exclaimed father. “In my own house 
I have a machine capable of broadcasting to the entire 
planet. I will return and warn them myself.” 

“It would be suicide,” said the isotope man, “but I 
will convey your offer to the ruling council at the next 
meeting. Of course, you cannot be allowed to take any 
steps until the physician pronounces you fully recovered : 
but I will undertake that no decisive steps will be taken 
without your knowledge.” 

With these words he went. 

During the next few days we roamed about the under- 
ground, or, rather, under-ice, town. There was not much 
to describe : it consisted of compartments where the peo- 
ple had their homes, interlacing tunnels, and spherical 
halls, some of them so huge that one had the illusion of 
being in the open air, in which public business, work, and 
recreations were carried on. 

The orange light glowed everywhere, and at every 
corner were maps with black arrows showing one’s loca- 
tion at the moment. As one walked in these passages or 
halls one’s reflection walked, upside down, above one, 
for the ceilings were perfect mirrors designed to reflect 
back the heat, and avoid melting the ice above. 

In the larger of these halls the gigantic space-ships 
were being completed, operations that involved the use 
of the tremendous electrical and magnetic forces that 
produced the brilliant aurora we had followed for so 
long. In intense white light hundreds of little black fig- 
ures labored on the mighty hulls, and the air resounded 
with hissings and thuddings. Accustomed to a world 
where work was almost unknown, the spectacle of so 
many men, each contributing his own strenuous efforts 
to the common pool, impressed me profoundly. It seemed 
to me that no difficulty could long resist that concen- 
trated, combined endeavour. And I was right: if the 
human race will but strive together with a common will, 
there is nothing in nature that will not have to give way 
in the end. 

Once all danger was past our recovery proceeded so 
rapidly that it seemed but a few days, from when the 
physician pronounced us able to answer questions, until 
we were summoned before the Council. Our interview 
was short. Father repeated his determination to return 
and warn the people; and the council, after telling us 
that we were uselessly throwing away our lives, agreed. 

“All the space ships are completed,” said the leader, 
“and some of them have already started on their way. 
Everything essential is aboard the ships that are left, 
and the planet can be evacuated within an hour. You, 
accompanied by one volunteer, will take a standard 



space-fliet, size 14, and carry out your mission. When 
your message has been given, whatever the response, you 
will leave immediately, supposing you are capable of do- 
ing so, in the space-flier for a rendezvous in space where 
you will find the fleet ready to start the interplanetary 
flight. 

“Should you meet with success, which we doubt, suf- 
ficient men will remain to ensure the maintenance of the 
system for another thirty years, the extreme limit. We 
shall be watching. If your reception is hostile we shall 
at once abandon the moon. When the light of the globes 
goes out you will know there is no time to be lost, but 
that you must at once start off into space if you do not 
wish to be left behind. Go !” 

I insisted on accompanying him. In spite of his pro- 
tests I got my way, and we started on that fatal journey 
together. I carried myself, I fear, with an air of con- 
scious heroism, but it vanished before the matter-of-fact 
manner of the isotope man who was to be our guide and 
share our dangers. 

Like an ordinary helicopter, we rose until our pilot 
threw on the magnetic power. Any one who has seen 
iron filings arrange themselves into curved lines of force 
round a magnet will understand how, finding one of 
these lines in the magnetic field of the planet, we were 
carried in a parabola from the pole we repelled to the one 
we attracted. A few hours sufficed for this leap through 
space, then we were settling down in the manner of an 
ordinary airplane in the North. 

After the devastation in the South, it was startling to 
find the North but little affected. I knew not whether to 
admire their more effective strategy, or whether to re- 
gard their greater preparedness as proof of a premedi- 
tated attack. In any case, with a fate as terrible as that 
of the vanquished, facing the victors, the question was 
of little moment. That bright-lit, apparently prosper- 
ous landscape appeared to me like a bubble liable to burst 
at any minute, for all-devouring fire and ruin to pour 
through. 

Straight from the clouds we dropped, this being our 
best chance of avoiding possibly inquisitive aircraft ; and 
the whirring propellers deposited us gently amongst the 
shrubbery in the garden of our late home. From out- 
side, it appeared undamaged, and it seemed strange that 
we could not walk in and continue living our lives as we 
had lived them before my rash visit to the forbidden 
building. 

The house seemed to say sadly, “Within these walls 
you were born : under this roof you were reared. Come 
in and I will provide the comfort and security I have 
always given you.” But it lied. Our home was now a 
place of danger for us. 

Stealthily we entered our own home. Once within, 
the rough hand of officialdom was apparent. The place 
had been ransacked. Pictures had been tom down, beau- 
tiful ornaments wantonly smashed: everything, likely to 
arouse the covetousness of rough men, was gone. 

Strangely enough, the radio apparatus, that had been 
my father’s special pride, was undamaged. Nothing here 
was likely to interest ignorant marauders. With a grunt 
of satisfaction father settled himself in front of his in- 
strument board. No time was now to be wasted if we 
were to give a last warning to a doomed planet before 
the authorities could stop us. The apparatus responded 
to his touch, and soon he was ready to broadcast. 
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I shivered suddenly, and realized that this was highly 
unusual. The light, also, was less bright than was cus- 
tomary. I wondered whether the power was already 
beginning to fail, or whether the cold of the South was 
making itself felt in the North. 

Father was speaking, words that must have sounded 
the wildest ravings to his millions of astonished listeners. 
His voice was deep, and powerful to an extent I had not 
thought him capable of. Beside him stood the isotope 
man, like a grim, motionless statue, thickly wrapped in 
special heat-retaining clothing against an atmosphere 
that must have been bitterly cold to him. Both were vis- 
ible to the whole hemisphere. 

CHAPTER VII 
Lost in the Void 

• “People of the world,” cried my father, “rouse your- 
selves, for doom stares you in the face. Already your 
heat globes grow dim : your power is failing fast. Ignore 
it much longer and nothing can save every man, woman 
and child from fiery destruction.” 

“Ssssss.” It was the police warning to desist. 
“There is yet time. With care the power in the moon 
can be made to last for a generation: time enough for 
space ships to be built — ,” 

“Ssssss. This is your last warning.” 

“In which many of you may escape. But if you show 
yourselves indifferent, the people of the moon will cease 
their prodigious labors to keep the failing system going: 
the moon will fall and — .” 

“Ssssss. Ssssss. Ssssss,” went the police transmitter, 
drowning, even in the room we were in, every further 
word he spoke. 

The outside sky was thick with airplanes, like wasps 
from a disturbed nest on a summer’s day. The house 
was surrounded with people, many of whom were shout- 
ing, “Shut your mouth!” “Death to the mad- 

man!” “Kill the lunatic!” 

We might have got away, through a side window, to 
where our number 14 size space flier was waiting to 
carry us to the waiting fleet and safety; but father pre- 
ferred to carry on with his mission to the end. He shut 
off the machines, stopping that infernal hissing, and 
stalked to the open window. The isotope man stood stol- 
id beside him, offering no comment, and I appeared at 
the next window. 

“Foolish people,” he went on, “I come to save you. 
Unless you act, and act at once, fate will be upon you in 
a few hours. Already your light grows dim.” 

I thrilled with admiration at the spectacle of these 
two isolated men thus facing, unarmed, the angry mob 
in which not a voice was raised in their favor. But the 
average man who hides himself in the crowd has an in- 
stinctive hatred of the man who stands alone: one such 
can usually be found to strike a blow at helpless, soli- 
tary figures. 

It was so now: some one outside laughed an insane 
laugh, I saw a hand with a black object appear above 
the heads, and a disintegrator ray stabbed out. Where 
the two men had been was a great hole from which the 
timber and masonry had fallen. A terrible scream was 
the last I ever heard from my father: the isotope man 
was as silent in death as he had been in life. 

I stood on the edge of that hole, of that hideous wound 
in the side of our house, stunned by the shock. I could 
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not realize that my father was dead : the very suddenness 
of the blow prevented me feeling any sorrow at the time. 
Years after, I was to realize that death comes to us all, 
and father had at least died in the way he would have 
chosen. 

Like a man in a trance I was conscious of people 
round me, of being jeered at and asked questions. Then 
soldiers came, but I cared not what they did to me. At 
last the pain of their arm twisting and other torture 
forced me to attend to them. They were asking questions 
about our “confederates,” questions that I could not an- 
swer, for I was not sure whether the people at the Pole 
were ready to resist an attack. 

“Take the stubborn lout to headquarters,” growled an 
officer, “hypnotic drugs will make him speak." 

At that moment soldiers and house vanished from 
view. A complete blaclcness had fallen on everything. 
Finding myself released, I turned round to see one of 
the artificial suns glowing red in the sky for a few sec- 
onds : then it had gone. 

Somebody screamed in terror, “The power has failed ! 
The power has failed !” His rushing feet, stumbling in 
his haste to get out of the house, resounded through an 
intense stillness. 

Panic followed. Forgetting me, the soldiers sought 
only to get away, though where they could go I knew not. 
In a few minutes I was alone in my ruined home with 
the bodies of my father and his friend. 

Tears streaming silently down my cheeks, I searched 
for them with a light beam. All I found was a heap of 
rubble, beneath which, what was left of them probably 
lay. There was ample evidence they could not have sur- 
vived. 

Caring not what happened, I collected warm coverings 
and tried to sleep. Later I rose and went in search of 
more coverings. 

• When I awoke, shivering, I found a small sun, the 

natural one, low in the heavens, sneering at me as if 
in mockery of day. It shone on a world already changed. 
Flowers and plants had blackened and wilted at the 
touch of frost, the ground was white with snow and the 
lake had a film of ice. 

A longing to get away from this place seized me : from 
this place with its many tender associations that were 
now so painful. Finding the space-flier among the 
bushes, I got in and gave the starting handle such a sav- 
age jerk that the vessel shot upwards with a force that 
threw me backwards. « 

The controls of the flying machine were sufficiently 
similar to those I had been accustomed to and presented 
few difficulties to me. I checked the upward rush, lev- 
elled her out, and set her racing forward. She was tear- 
ing north, a useless direction, but what did it matter? 

I let her run for hours, not even keeping a look-out. 
Suddenly a tremendous glare of white light glowed 
ahead, as though the earth had opened and gushed forth 
a fountain of flame. 

The white flare passed, to give place to a leaping red 
glow. Abruptly the explanation rushed into my mind 
with crushing force. The moon had fallen ! 

A terrific wave of air-pressure struck my little craft, 
making it spin over and over. Then it began to rain 
stones, earth and trees, objects that had been tom up and 
thrown high in the air by the shock in its passage, then 
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left behind. Comparative calm followed, and I looked 
down to see that not a house or tree remained standing. 
No vessel but my own, rigidly constructed by the isotope 
people, could have lived in the air. Hills had been flat- 
tened out or built up, altering the contour of the land: 
seas had left their beds. Angry nunbles sounded from 
below, and wide cracks in the ground belched forth fire 
and smoke. 

Fine ashes filled the air. A thunderstorm burst and 
rain poured down. The lightning showed an unfamiliar 
landscape, white in places and black in others, and turned 
the glowing red spots into columns of smoke. 

I went up to get above the storm. It was just that the 
North should meet a fate as terrible as they had wreaked 
on the South, even though I was inevitably involved in 
it. No matter how high I went, I was buffeted by winds 
that threatened to start a crack in my sides and let out 
the air. The atmosphere here was, of course, much too 
rare to breathe. Peace was to be found only beyond the 
atmosphere. 

Fumbling with the unfamiliar knobs and levers, I 
presently succeeded in getting the repelling ray in oper- 
ation. The space-flier jumped out of the atmosphere, 
following a line of force in the planet’s magnetic field. 
That, however, would take me only to the opposite pole, 
and there was no object in that. 

Size number 14 vessels, designed for journeys to and 
from the moon, had magnetic rays of an effective radius 
of a few hundred thousand miles only; and now there 
was no moon for me to reach up to, even had I known 
how to start an interplanetary flight. 

Beside me was an instrument board with the words 
"Destination Finder,” bearing various handles and 
knobs, the largest knob having a curved, double-headed 
arrow above it, and the words, “To broaden,” on the 
left, “To focus,” on the right. When I switched on, a 
circular map of stars appeared on a black screen. 

Correctly, I surmised this to be a view of that part of 
the sky included in the sweep of the ray. All the bodies 
shown were much too far away to aid me; but in one 
place appeared a bright red spot that I could not see on 
looking out of the window. Did that mean that I had 
found an object out in space that my ray was capable of 
acting on? 

• Turning the handles to keep the red spot always with- 
in the circle, I began to focus the ray. The stars in 
the circle seemed to come towards me, the outer ones 
disappearing beyond its edge. 

I began to feel as though gravity were tugging me up- 
wards, proving that I was forcing myself away from my 
objective. Switching off, I changed the polarity of my 
beam from South to North, and switched on again. The 
ship and the whole universe seemed to swing upside- 
down, the planet now below me and my objective above. 

The planet dropped away with ever increasing speed 
as I shot into the void. Closer and closer came my tar- 
get, until I saw that it was none other than a space-ship 
of the isotope people, probably at rendezvous spoken of. 

Despairingly, I changed the polarity of the beam to 
repel the ship from me. 

The ship loomed gigantic in the heavens, rushing to- 
ward me. Then I saw, with immense relief, that I was 
going to miss it: at terrific speed I hurtled past and 
rushed on into space. 

THE 



A fresh problem confronted me : that of turning round 
in space, or of training my beam flirough the underside 
of the vessel. Though I studied the levers and dials a 
hundred times, none of them offered any help, and all 
the time I was helplessly hurtling on into the void. In 
despair I tried this lever and that, until, in my ignorance, 
I touched something I should have left alone. There 
was a crackling of sparks, a brief flash of blue flame, 
and all the machinery stopped and remained dead. 

All around were the cold, distant stars, among which, 
the disc, that was the world I had left, stared at me 
mockingly. Ages passed, and I could do nothing. I 
seemed to hang, motionless and weightless, in an in- 
finite, empty space. 

Not entirely weightless. After a very long time I 
found I had some weight, just a few pounds, and tended 
to fall towards that part of the vessel I called the “top.” 
That meant some exterior force was acting on the ves- 
sel ; and I concluded I was still chained by gravity to the 
planet I had left, and was beginning to fall back onto it. 

My weight increased, and I realized it could not be 
gravity that was thus acting on my vessel but not on my 
body. At the same time I saw that I would not collide 
with the planet, but would travel in an orbit of my own. 

My weight decreased to nothing : but now I saw some- 
thing that sent me wild with joy. It was the space ship 
of the isotope people. They had seen me pass, a great 
magnetic be^ had reached out into the void, found me, 
and was drawing me to safety ! 

Slower and slower I approached the ship, or, rather, 
caught up with it, for it was already well under way. 
I turned to look at the planet we were leaving. A start- 
ling thing occurred, a thing I thought was an illusion. 

It was like this: One moment the world was there, 
pale but clear, like our own moon shining in the sky be- 
fore the sun has set, but smaller; the next moment it 
was not, and there was nothing but a lot of fragments 
slowly widening their distance from one another. A 
frightful explosion had occurred: I had witnessed the 
end of our world and the formation of the asteroidal 
belt, that collection of small worlds that circle the sun 
in the orbit that was once that of our planet, between the 
paths of Mars and of the mighty Jupiter. 

The explanation was that the highly concentrated 
moon, on meeting the internal fires of the globe, had be- 
gun to absorb all the available quanta of energy. As it 
did so it expanded, until the crust of the planet burst 
asunder with the strain, with the results I saw. 

I boarded the ship safely, and we continued our jour- 
ney to the distant earth, soon a conspicuous object in the 
sky, in which the ice of the poles and the warm, fertile 
country between could be picked out by the naked eye. 

I remember little more. Not all the ships reached this 
earth safely, but some of them must have done so, and 
the passengers established themselves here. Whether 
they or their descendants relapsed into savagery, and 
gave rise to the Cro-Magnons, the first true men whose 
tools and bones have been found, or whether they found 
people here before them and were swallowed up in the 
race, I cannot say. All I can say with certainty is that 
that boy, Hasteen, became the ancestor of me, Christo- 
pher Barlem, and probably, through innumerable lines of 
descent, of every human being on this earth today. 

END 
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From above poured a deep purple light shining on a thousand quiet figures seated 
Here and there on the walls Winters saw little cages in which men tended banici 

boards. 
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THE MAN WHO AWOKE 

y— THE ELIXIR 



By LAURENCE MANNING 



• The spring storm lashed the hillside with a bite and 

fury it had not held for fifty thousand years. It was 
May, but the wind struck chill on the ground and the 
palm trees were in brown ruins — ^the whole tropical ver- 
dure of the Great Lake region was doomed. The cycle 
of climate had swung around and it had been growing 
steadily colder for a thousand years, perhaps to presage 
another ice-age. Under a clump of dead palms some 
stone ruins showed grey-white and under the fierce wind 
the water rippled across them like wrinkled silk. 

So far as the eye could see the landscape stretched 
open and deserted. Nothing alive was out in such a 
storm. But presently one of the white stones moved 
slightly. Had the ground sunk beneath it a little? But 
why now, why not some other time during the thousands 
of years the ruins had lain there? Then it moved once 
more — slowly and definitely. There could be no mis- 
take. It was a slab of rock three feet across and must 
have weighed two hundred pounds, and suddenly one 
end sank deep in the earth. 

After a moment the whole slab vanished from sight, 
leaving a deep hole yawning there, down which the rain 
poured muddily. Up through the black cavity came the 
head and shoulders of an old man. 

The face was white and unkemptly bearded and the 
hawk’s beak of a nose was covered with skirf tight- 
stretched, like that of a mummy. Two piercing gray 
eyes peered out beneath bushy, overgrown brows and 
seemed to darken as they looked, as though disappointed 
at the sight. Two thin hands with nails soiled and broken 
by much recent digging rested on the edge of the hole 
and with an enormous expenditure of effort Norman 
Winters drew himself up and stood on the surface of 
the ground. 

Ten thousand years ago he had gone down under the 
earth and left a new and thriving city above him. Five 
thousand years later he had awakened and found ruins 
in a mad world from which he had quickly retired. Now 
he had awakened again, eager to see what changes time 
had wrought. His clothing was ill-adapted to the cold 
and he drew his tunic of heavy silk closely about him 
and shivered. 

“It might as well be a new world, for all I know 
about!” he muttered. 

Visibility was poor through the driving sheets of rain. 
To the west rose the hill, to the south stretched the for- 
est with half of the trees showing the brown color of 
death, and to the east a semi-open country stretching 
(he knew) to the horizon. On the north lay the trou- 




• At last we come to the end of this much-ap- 
plauded series of adventures of Norman Winters 
into the future. We come to the final question of 
what is the ultimate destiny of the human race. 

We know that one thing is necessary for such a 
determination, and that is the immortality of man, 
the obtaining of an elixir that will keep men per- 
petually young and able to cope with the problems 
of life. 

In this stimulating end to the adventures of Nor- 
man Winters we are carried far away in time and 
in space to the creation of a new type of life that 
seems to be original with Mr. Manning. We hope 
our readers will enjoy this last installment as much 
as the editors did. 



bled waters of that inland sea once called Lake Superior. 

“Twenty-five thousand A.D. I” said Winters. “I have 
to find shelter and people before I starve to death in 
this wilderness !” 

South, east or west? Winters started east, chiefly 
because the ground was clear and walking thereby made 
easier. It was impossible to guess the time of day, but he 
plodded on — weary and sodden — ^the sharp eyes roving in 
search of any signs of human habitation. Hour after 
hour he walked, soaked feet pressing sloppily into the 
flooded soil at each step, wondering whether he would 
ever come to anywhere and rather doubting that he 
would. Darkness overtook him and he made a crude 
shelter under a fallen palm, whose great dead leaves 
made a sort of tent at one end of the tree. He ate a 
handful of concentrated food from his pocket and, pro- 
tected from the water ^by a slight knoll on which he lay, 
slept fitfully until the grey dawn awoke him. Wearily 
he resumed his plodding progress. 

An old man cannot lie in a coma for five thousand 
years with impunity, even if, upon awakening, he spends 
a week in bed recuperating and has to have stimulants 
and nourishing food once made ready for him by the 
super-medicos of the hundred and fiftieth century. Win- 
ters was near exhaustion and his face showed gray in- 
stead of white and his breath came in painful gasps. 
He sat down against a large tree whose leaves still 
showed green and thought unhappily of his fate. 

To come successfully through the long sleep only to 
die of exposure and starvation (for his food was gone) 
in an unfriendly world! Where were the people? He 
dropped off into the easy slumber of age and slept for 
two hours. He awoke, somewhat refreshed, and set off 
through the storm, wearily and slowly, only his eyes 
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were as eager as ever. Winters was the kind of man 
who persisted in the face of the impossible. True, he 
was probably going to die. At the same time, here was 
the future world he had wanted to see — ^well, look at it 
as long as you can, thought Winters! Now he crested 
a slight rise, beyond which the ground sloped away out 
of sight in the mist. Down he plodded, a pathetic fig- 
ure, until he too was swallowed up in the driving storm 
and could be seen no more. 

• Ponceon had been working over his germ culture jars 

all night, while the other biologists slept. It had been 
that way from the beginning — ^his work had been the 
only real labor performed. True, Fastak and Mintal had 
made valuable suggestions from time to time and old 
Pondero had helped him now and then with the cell- 
breeding. But he — Ponceon — ^was the real experimenter 
and now that the process seemed near completion he 
realized that its success was owing almost entirely to his 
unselfish, painstaking work. 

Dawn surprised him still bending to the task and he 
straightened his back and rubbed it where it ached. He 
looked through the great vi-glass dome at the dreary 
world outside and noticed idly the rain still beating 
down from the gray sky. It did not occur to him to 
feel sorry for anyone out in the downpour, for why 
should any human being in this day and age leave his 
comfortable living-quarters? But he did look at the 
rain which droned against the dome and so he saw the 
face. 

It was white and whiskered and the nose pressed 
against the glass heavily, as though its owner could not 
hold his head up. As he looked, the face disappeared! 

“By the Brain !” exclaimed Ponceon. “Was that fish, 
flesh or fowl? Or was it — could it be too much night 
work? No ... I saw it, all right! That snarling mouth 
with teeth behind the drawn lips!” 

He decided some ape-like animal must be outside and 
shrugged his shoulders. The glass was thick and out- 
side it was the jungle. Then, as he continued looking, 
he saw an emaciated human hand clutch at the glass and 
fall weakly away in a gesture that spoke volumes. Some- 
one needed help, decided Ponceon, and dashed forthwith 
for the double door (air-sealed) that gave egress to the 
outside world. 

In his haste he had not thought of clothing himself 
warmly; and after the artificial atmosphere inside he 
found the storm’s blast breathtaking. But it was only 
a few yards from the doorway to his destination and he 
hurried. Prone on the ground lay an old man in strange 
clothing and Ponceon gently raised him in his arms, 
almost shocked at the lightness of his burden. By the 
time he got safely inside his clothes were soaked through 
and his face dripped blearily from the sheeting rain. 

The others in the laboratory were not yet awake and, 
anyway, Ponceon was a competent biologist and needed 
no help. He carried Winters into his own chamber and 
stripped off the soggy clothing, to stand a moment in 
stunned surprise at the sight of that hairy, twentieth 
century body. But there was no time now for observa- 
tion. The old man was suffering from exposure and Pon- 
ceon rolled him warmly in coverings and laid him on the 
couch. Then he stepped over to a metal dial face on 
which appeared eighty-four minute levers. 

Thoughtfully he pulled down lever after lever, until 



seventeen were depressed. In a vertical row beneath 
each lever were buttons and to the accompaniment of 
much head-scratching and chin-stroking, he pressed a 
number of these, correcting and changing the formula 
as he went along. When he finished he pressed a white 
button and there was a musical note from behind the 
wall. Then he set a hand on a clock face and moved a 
sliding button up on a thermometer dial and, after a last 
glance at his set-up, pushed a red button. 

He waited expectantly for three minutes and then 
opened a small glass door and removed the chemical he 
had created. It was a dark grey liquid, and quite warm 
to the touch. Ponceon smelled it gingerly and, nodding 
approval, carried it over and forced it slowly between 
Winters’ thin blue lips. The effect was almost magical. 
The old man’s pale cheeks showed slight signs of color 
and the rigid jaw muscles relaxed slowly. His breathing 
became fuller and stronger and after a minute or two 
a slight sweat beaded his forehead beneath the shock of 
white hair. 

Ponceon smiled and yawned hugely. He was tired out 
with his night-long labors and removing his own sodden 
clothes lay down on another couch and was promptly 
asleep. 

Winters awoke during the following night, a little be- 
fore dawn. He could not imagine where he was, but the 
bed and the warm coverings were palpable to his touch 
and he lay there wondering weakly until the window at 
the end of the room showed morning gray. Then he 
made out dim details — a laboratory fixture beside the 
window, a couch on the other side of the room and a 
strip of storm-drenched jungle outside. He rather 
thought the other couch was occupied, but it was too 
dark to make certain and he was too tired and weak to 
bother. He fell asleep again. 

When he awoke once more, it was to look into the 
mahogany-brown face of a young man who stood over 
him with a glass in one hand. For an instant they gazed 
at each other, these two. The face he saw was a kindly 
one and marked with the signs of energy and intelligence. 
The young man smiled and showed a neat half circle 
of pink and white gum nails between the clean-cut lips. 

“Who — and what — are you?” 

“I am called Winters and I am — ^well, a traveller of 
sorts.” 

“Then you are human! I wasn’t even sure of that! 
You have teeth and hair grows on your skin !” 

“Do you know anything of the history of the human 
race?” 

“Yes . . . some. But what ...” 

“Twenty-three thousand years ago, when I was bom, 
all men looked like me.” * 

“What are you saying ! Twenty-three thousand years 
ago !” 

“Yes. My story was well known the last time I visited 
the surface of the world. That was only five thousand 
years ago.” 

“Why, of course! Now I remember something . . . 
where was it? . . . I’ve forgotten, but no matter. I 
thought it a myth. Was it not you who was supposed 
to have retired into a cave beneath the earth and to have 
slept under drugs. The legend has it that you twice 
saved the world from extinction — once by destroying the 
Brain and again by leading the great Exodys from the 
City of Sleep. Can the story really be true?” 
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“It is true — ^more or less. But how did I get here? 
I remember walking for days on end through the storm 
and then . . . here I am, snugly in bed!” 

• Ponceon smiled down at the old man and related how 

he had brought him in, unconscious. “You have had 
a narrow escape,” he added, “And ... it has weakened 
you seriously. I am afraid your travels into the future 
are over. Winters!” 

He held the glass to Winters’ lips. “This will 
strengthen you,” he said and added: “What an extra- 
ordinary thing it is to have the mythical Winters come 
to life in this laboratory!” 

“Why this laboratory?” asked Winters, choking over 
his drink — which he found breath-takingly pungent. 

“Because you have found a way to make yourself live 
thousands pf years while we here have just perfected 
a method for human immortality !” 

And at these startling words Winters’ age-lined face 
stiffened and his muscles trembled as though each pro- 
toplasmic cell had heard the statement separately and 
strained with individual hope. His face whitened and 
he rose slowly on one elbow to stare at his host. He 
must have heard the word wrong. “Immortality!” he 
whispered, and suddenly realized how old and tired he 
was — how weary of the things of life. A vision of the 
world of his youth rose before his eyes in a surge of 
nostalgia and he saw faces dead for thousands of years 
and thought of old, forgotten ambitions and hopes, a 
world-full of them, that had died with their disillusioned 
owners. Tears filled his eyes. 

Ponceon was smiling at him. “We have been working 
on the problem for centuries and the four of us here 
have finally succeeded in overcoming the last obstacle. 
Now (he straightened his shoulders proudly) we shall 
march — -wt humans !” 

“But how horrible!” said Winters. “How terrible to 
continue living — weary and old !” 

“Old ? Not at all. When you are stronger I will show 
you and explain. But sleep now.” 

Ponceon left the room and proceeded to the laboratory 
where an elderly man of huge girth greeted him en- 
thusiastically. His face was lined with age and his hair 
white with many winters. “Pondero!” exclaimed the 
young man, “You will never guess who the stranger is! 
He’s Winters, the legendary time-traveller !” Two young 
men crowded in from the next room at his words and 
before an astonished audience Ponceon repeated his 
story. 

“We must make him young again — what a chance to 
try out the full cell-cycle !” said Mintal, his walnut-tinted 
face glowing with interest. 

“We must first finish with old Pondero here,” said the 
lean and cynical Fastak. “What is his record to date, 
Ponceon, two hundred?” 

“Two ten — sixty more cell types to go. Are you 
ready, Pondero?” 

With a grunt the great body lowered itself upon an 
operating table and the three young men busied them- 
selves preparing for a surgical operation in the region 
of the head. The odor of anaesthetic filled the room. 

Many hours later the three stood beside Winters’ bed 
and discussed him in low voices. 

“If we can work with him, we can work with anyone!" 



“It will save going off in the airship to find another 
subject — it’s not easy to find an old man witling to risk 
his life.” 

“Suppose this Winters fellow objects?” 

“Hmm! In the normal course of things he hasn’t 
much longer to live — I examined him and I know,” put 
in Ponceon. 

“Then why not ...” 

Ponceon nodded and beckoned to the others, who 
stooped and carefully raised the frail figure from the 
couch and along the corridor to the laboratory. They 
strapped him upon the operating table and Fastak 
brought forward a tall rack-stand on rubber wheels. In 
it were placed, row upon row, two hundred and seventy 
test tubes, each set in a bath of warm liquid. Mintal 
was sponging off Winters’ body with a disinfectant while 
Ponceon applied the anaesthetic. Then, all three armed 
with lancets and a battery of syringes, they set to work. 
Two hours later Ponceon straightened his back and 
counted the syringes left in the used test tubes. “Ninety 
more to go — two thirds of the way through,” he an- 
nounced. “I’ll do the brain cells and you two finish 
the body.” 

Mintal grunted. “Quick work . . .hope he can stand 
the shock!” 

Fastak was feeling the left lower abdomen. “Some- 
thing wrong here! Have you the fluoray, Mintal?” 

A sort of electric torch was passed to him and he 
placed one end against the white skin and peered 
through the other end. “Unbelievable!” he said. 

The other two young men dropped their work and 
hastened to look. 

“It’s some sort of vestigial organ.” 

Ponceon walked over to a bank of buttons on the 
wall and began pushing one after another, gazing in- 
tently at the wall beside him as he did so. Pictures 
flashed there in response and presently he found the 
thing he wanted and studied a portrait for several 
minutes. 

“It is a kind of second stomach which all men used 
to possess thousands of years ago. It was called appen- 
dix vermiform, not that that helps much. I’m afraid 
this ends our chances.” 

“Shame to waste all our work.” 

“Why not cut it out — remove it entirely ?” 

“Of course! Why not? Try, anyway." 

And they set about the performance of an operation 
once common in the world but long since forgotten. 
Carefully they scraped away every last vestige of the 
tissue and continued with the main operation of lancing 
and injecting cell tissue from the tubes on the rack. Then 
Mintal came to the tonsils, another portion of the body 
which had no two hundred and fiftieth century counter- 
part. The tonsils, also, they removed completely, dis- 
secting out every microscopic particle of them. The 
teeth they left in place for future consideration. 

The sun was setting when the work was complete and 
Winters was placed on a wheeled cot and trundled along 
the corridor to a room which was obviously devoted to 
hospital work. Pondero’s great bulk lay quietly on a 
similar cot and after a careful examination of both 
patients the three young men left the room, ate their 
evening meal and fell promptly asleep, worn out with 
their day’s efforts. 
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CHAPTER II 
Tliree Against Twol 

• The sun rose and set three times and brought fair 

weather — so fine that the three young men found it 
more pleasant to walk out of doors than remain in the 
scientifically correct climate of the laboratory. Spring 
dawned in those three days and leaves sprouted — but 
it was too late to save the tropical vegetation killed by 
the severe winter. Birches showed white and maples 
flowered redly in the swamps while the semi-tropical 
trees died in brown ruin. It was on this fourth day 
after the operation that Winters struggled back to con- 
sciousness. 

The old man had come close to the brink of life. He 
had lain in a world of alternating blankness and phan- 
tasy. In his dreams he lived once more in New York 
of the twentieth century and saw anew those dear fa- 
miliar faces long dead. His first emotion upon opening 
sane eyes was one of melancholy for all that had passed. 
Nevermore could he visit scenes of the old days. Yet, 
he reflected, what really did it matter to him who was in 
turn so soon to die? What was it the young biologist 
had said — ^that he would make no more time journeys? 
Well, he still knew nothing of the present age. 

He felt stronger, somehow, and a trifle impatient at 
lying on this cot, inactive. Strange, though, how vigor- 
ous he felt! Up he rose and would have dressed but 
found no clothing, so he drew a sheet over his shoulders 
and walked to stare through the window at the glorious 
sunlit sky and the trees sprouting new growth. 

He turned suddenly at the sound of someone entering 
the room. It was a rosy-cheeked youth — far, far too fat 
—-whose dark brown skin glistened as though newly 
stretched over the plump cheeks. He stared unbeliev- 
ingly a moment. 

“Winters !” he cried at last. “By all that’s wonderful ! 
You look like a new man I” 

“I’m afraid I don’t know you. How do you know my 
name?” 

“Oh — that’s right. I am Pondero. I was operated 
on the same day you were and look at me ! I don’t feel 
a day over twenty!” 

Winters stared. “Why should you?” 

“What are you talking about, man! I am seventy 
years old . . . but you don’t know! Oh, this is glorious! 
No one has told you about your operation?” 

"My operation ?” 

But his acquaintance had rushed from the room 
waving his hands wildly above his head and Winters was 
still staring at the door when he returned accompanied 
by Ponceon, Fastak and Mintal. Pondero carried a 
mirror. 

“Look at yourself, Winters !” he cried as he thrust it 
in his hands. 

And Winters looked. 

He saw the face he had almost forgotten — the face of 
himself as a young man. The nose was fleshier — ^the 
eye brighter and, somehow, changed. Here and there 
a few lines remained — ^the marks of experience never to 
be effaced. Unbelieving, he gazed at the darkened hair, 
the plump neck and felt the firm rounded muscles on 
his arms. He looked up wonderingly at four amused 
faces. A wild thrill of hope — so vague that he could 
scarcely define it — surged through him. What had 
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Ponceon said about immortality? He licked his dry 
lips. 

“Is it . . . did you make me . . . immortal?” 

Ponceon laughed aloud. 

“Better than that. Winters, we made you young!” 
“But how? What possible means could you employ?” 
“It is simple. Even in your day it would have been 
simple — ^tedious perhaps, to work out, but simple in 
theory. We hybridized your cells.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you understand biology at all?” 

“I did in my own day — what was then known.” 

“You know then that a race of cells or of any pro- 
toplasmic life tends to thin and die out after a certain 
length of time ? It is usually accompanied by — or meas- 
ured by — ^the amount of inorganic matter in the physical 
content. You also know — for it is an ancient principle — 
that to infuse new life into the old is to cause a new 
hybrid race to start, a young race with a full life-cycle 
before it.” 

Winters frowned reflectively. Then he nodded. 
“There are two hundred and seventy species of cells 
in the body of types sufficiently differentiated to stand 
systematic classification. In this laboratory we have 
cultures of every one of them growing in test tubes. All 
we did to you and to Pondero was to insert in its proper 
place in your bodies a small particle of each of the two 
hundred and seventy types of cellular tissue. Nature 
has done the rest and your entire body is now made up 
of new, fresh, vigorous cells. I said it was simple!” 
And he looked smilingly around at his companions. 

“Great Heavens! And when we once more become 
old ” 

“We do it again!” 

Winters pondered the miracle in silence during the 
next day or two, which Ponceon forced him to spend 
quietly. He tested his body soberly and with an open 
mind, in spite of that unmistakeable thrill of youth 
which coursed through his veins and bade him doubt no 
further. But he was finally convinced of his rejuvena- 
tion and on the next day rose briskly almost at dawn and 
dressed in the cool silk-like clothes that had been pro- 
vided for him. Then he ate breakfast from the auto- 
matic food purveyor and, full of vigor, entered the 
laboratory where Ponceon was at work this early over 
his test tubes. Winters had made up his mind. 

“I am going to go back to school,” he announced. 
“You have given me new life and — why there’s no rea- 
son against it! — I shall proceed to learn everything 
known to science. Why should I not begin here ?” 
Ponceon nodded thoughtfully. 

“It has all sorts of complications, this business of im- 
mortality. If you will give me three or four hours a day 
help here, I will direct your study of world conditions. 
We have a good library of records here. But there’s 
a deal of work to be finished on our rejuvenation opera- 
tion before we can call it complete.” 

“But it worked on myself and Pondero.” 

“I know — but you aro both still under observation. 
Perhaps something will go wrong. Your teeth, for in- 
stance, should be examined. Perhaps we shall pull them 
out and try grafting gum-nail tissue on your gums. Also 
in the laboratory technic we have trouble with the germ 
culture for several cell types. That will take time and 
work — s. month of it or more.” 
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• And so Winters went back to school and made mis- 
takes and learned much therefrom. In off times he 
sat by the hour in the library looking and listening to 
the records — science, history, travelogues and philosophy. 
At the end of two weeks of study he set down tenta- 
tively on paper a brief resume of the course of human 
progress during the past fifty centuries. 

At his last awakening he had found a world ruled by 
individualism carried to extremes. Almost no social or 
racial consciousness had then existed. “Today,” he 
wrote, “a curious fact is apparent. Each man realizes 
and shares in the united attack by mankind upon the 
unknown. Each man controls his actions and his efforts 
toward the common good and refrains from infringing 
upon his neighbor’s liberty. Yet all this is accomplished 
by education and codes of ethics rather than by laws or 
compulsion. 

“In 20,000 A. D. efforts were ruthlessly self-centered. 
Shortly thereafter commenced a remarkable period of 
group action by the weak against the strong. Such a 
reaction was inevitable, as was its success. By 21,000 
A. D. a system of voluntary social agreements had been 
established and, although there seems to have been a 
number of individuals who refused to participate, the 
concerted group action of the majority soon began to 
bear material advantages. New knowledge and invention 
was perfected and only shared among the society mem 
bers and thus, slowly enough in time, the society of 
individuals came to include the entire human race. 

“The agreement was a simple one: to force no man 
against his will and to never refuse help to any man — 
these seem to be the two most important and, indeed, 
the only vital agreements. So sensible and beneficial 
an arrangement was quickly perfected in its details, 
leaving no room for laws or complications. By the year 
22,000 the social contract was so thoroughly established 
that the imagination of man had not in five centuries 
put forth a proposal to change it in any way. Under 
it science thrived by enormous strides. The population 
increased steadily until it was found desirable to set 
up colonies on Mars and Venus which are now fairly 
densely populated. (Rocket liners ply daily throughout 
the solar system and accidents are no more prevalent 
than in the twentieth century upon the seas of the earth. 
The journey, with atomic power, requires less than two 
weeks to Mars and about ten days to Venus.) 

“The earth has a population of some one billion peo- 
ple. They are housed in congenial groups of anything 
from two to two thousand and are scattered impartially 
over the face of the globe, for artificial climate is main- 
tained in all buildings on earth, just as it is on Mars 
or in the rocket ships that ply through space. There is 
no barter or trade, for every group has a production 
machine capable of turning any given raw material into 
any desired product. There is a sort of trade or ex- 
change in the products of the mind. These are not sold 
for money or position, of course, but upon the impor- 
tance of a worker’s inventions depends the willingness 
of others to help him in the event he undertakes a 
project that requires many assistants.” 

Here Winters stopped and read over what he had 
written. Even to put it on paper set him aflame with 
impatience to go and explore this new and wonderful 
world. But he had promised to help in the laboratory 
until the most wonderful of all inventions was perfected. 



He rose and walked down the corridor. 

As he came to the door of the laboratory he heard the 
sound of voices raised in argument, and stopped to listen. 
Pondero was speaking: “I should think it would be 
obvious, Ponceon! Here is our chance to control the 
destiny of the race for unselfish ends. We can preserve 
the few noteworthy men of genius from each generation 
and let the rest of the people live and die as they would 
naturally do. Think of it, man ! After a few thousands 
of years we should have a population of great minds — 
with brains actually in the majority! Let us make im- 
mortality a reward for great work or for noteworthy 
accomplishment. Why should we broadcast to the entire 
world our discovery? What purpose would be served? 
Unworthy people would be preserved i^ their unworthi- 
ness and bad coimsel and wrong principles could never 
be wiped out from the human mind — even by the great 
healer, time ! It is criminal to do it I” 

Fastak and Mintal nodded, convinced. 

Ponceon shook his head obstinately. “It sounds plausi- 
ble,” he admitted, “but it must be wrong! Why? For 
the simple reason that we are committed to refuse help 
to no man. We shall be asked for information and must 
not refuse it. Any scheme to help mankind which in- 
cludes a refusal of such help must — somewhere or some- 
how — be bad !” 

“But there are three of us and we are all determined,” 
put in Mintal with lowering brows, “What do you plan 
to do about it?” 

Winters could feel the tension in the room and stepped 
softly through the doorway. His mind was made up— 
he would stick by the man who had saved him — Ponceon. 
But there were three strong men to be coped with. He 
silently gave thanks for his young strength so miraculous- 
ly returned to him and eyed the laboratory equipment 
speculatively with a view to some possible weapon. On 
a table nearby was a metal rack support — a strip of steel 
two feet long and half an inch thick. 

“I shall announce our discovery, giving full details, 
today !” 

"You can’t do it, Ponceon! I tell you it would be 
throwing away the greatest opportunity for good ever 
offered in history !” \ 

“And I say that, as you know, we are bound by the 
social contract to benefit the world by our work. We 
cannot pick and choose those whom we are to help !” 

“That is just what we shall do!” exclaimed Mintal 
savagely. “I cannot understand why such a simple thing 
fails to appeal to you!” 

“Simple! Are you willing to assume the task of 
choosing those who are to live forever and those who 
must die?” 

“Why ... er ... I wouldn’t have to ! We could ap- 
point a committee and let their findings be scientifically 
determined.” 

“Who would pick the committee?” 

• Winters had edged his way unobtrusively over to tfiei • 

table and his right hand, behind his back, had firm 
hold of the bar of steel. He tried to catch Ponceon’s 
eye, but that young person was heatedly gesturing his 
argument into the outthrust face of Mintal. Winters had 
seen plenty of fights in his day and knew what to ex- 
pect. It could not be very many minutes more, he felt, 
before a blow was struck and his hand tightened on its 
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■weapon and his eye measured the distance to Pondero’s 
head. 

“Stop a moment,” cried that huge one. "How far 
will you go with us in the matter, Ponceon ? Will you 
even hold back your announcement until you are asked 
by someone for the information? What I mean is, 
would you be willing to let us go ahead for the present 
— operating only upon old men of known worth and in- 
telligence? Then if someone hears about the operation 
and asks you, we could grant him the secret on condi- 
tion that he keep it to himself. Now surely that’s not 
too much to ask !” 

"It sounds very plausible, Pondero. But it’s just as 
wrong one way as another.” 

"But that would not be refusing help !” 

"It would be withholding help, though. The human 
race is under sentence of death, individually speaking. 
We live out our lives, waiting for the stroke of fate that 
shall stop our being. We are in need of help that our 
lives may be saved. Even as I speak a hundred people 
die somewhere on the earth. In the next moment an- 
other hundred breathe their last. I must save them from 
that fate and as quickly as I can.” 

“For the last time, Ponceon, are you going to be sen- 
sible about this thing or not? We are three to one 
against you.” 

“The majority does not make right, Pondero. I tell 
you once more that I shall announce our discovery this 
noon!” And he shook a clenched fist under Pondero’s 
face. 

"Besides,” put in Winters quietly, “It’s three against 
hvo, if you don’t mind ! And I have an argument right 
with me!” He produced his weapon from behind his 
back. 

"An argument !” said Fastak, frowning. "I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

The others also looked puzzled. Winters began to 
wonder if he could possibly have overestimated the value 
of human strength. Perhaps these super-men of the 
two hundred and fiftieth century had powerful weapons 
concealed on their persons. 

“I shall use this argument of steel on the man who 
interferes with Ponceon!” he said stoiHly. 

The four men stared at him in surprise. Then Mintal’s 
Satanic face worked furiously and his shoulders moved 
con-vulsively. Winters half raised his bar, expecting 
attack, when Fastak’s roar of laughter cut the tension 
of the room flatly. The other three joined him — even 
Ponceon. He, indeed, doubled up with mirth, gasped 
out: "Oh Winters! What a quaint prehistoric notion ! 
Did you — ^ha, ha!— did you think they were— oh, this 
will kill me ! — ^you thought they would strike me !” 

In great confusion of mind and with scarlet cheeks. 
Winters stammered out his apologies. They paid no 
attention whatsoever to him. As silently as he had en- 
tered he left the laboratory and shut himself up in his 
room. About noon he came out and went once more to 
the laboratory, to find the four gathered in front of a 
flat board set with instruments. 

“I warn you, you will »regret this, Ponceon !” said 
Pondero in a severe voice. But Ponceon calmly and 
steadily completed his preparations and in a clear firm‘ 
voice proceeded to make the announcement to the world 
that has since become considered a classic in the annals 
of human history. And Fastak, Mintal and Pondero 



stood by frowningly at first, but as the inquiries began 
to come in over the receiving vi-scope and coi^ratula- 
tions and excited applications for treatment filled every 
recording spool in the laboratory, their brows became 
smooth and they joined in the thrilling work of hu- 
manity’s reprieve from its age-old enemy — death. 

And now the quiet little laboratory became the scene 
of mass colonization. Within an hour ten thousand air- 
ships had landed and vi-glass housing structures were 
commencing to rise. By the next day a city of half a 
million inhabitants was in existence and biologists 
thronged the laboratories and the great labor began. In 
all this Winters was left almost entirely to himself and 
walked about examining and studying people and things 
with great interest. About the third day he found Fastak 
and Mintal in a recreation room talking to a group of 
attractive young girls and they called him in. 

"They had turned over all the information needed for 
such a simple process to competent assistants and were 
now bent on enjoying a social life for a time,” they told 
him. Why not join them? 

“Where is Ponceon?” 

"He was here a while back — ^but he has gone off to 
live with Mardia a few days. He’ll be back tomorrow, 
perhaps.” 

Winters was not shocked at the very casual sexual 
relationship. Indeed, he was quite prepared to find these 
people of the future taking one biological need as calmly 
and as sanely as any other. During the course of his life 
thereafter he contracted many such temporary liaisons 
himself. The hunger of sex was considered no way dif- 
ferent from the hunger for food — except that the latter 
more frequently interrupted one’s regular occupations. 

Upon this occasion, however, he was consumed with 
impatience and eagerness to see the world and mentioned 
this to Fastak. 

That young worthy laughed. “Take an airship,” he 
said. “You’ll find many of them outside that belong to 
no one in particular.” 

Winters walked to the edge of the city and passed 
through an air-lock now open due to the mild weather. 
A young man standing nearby was only too flattered to 
show the famous Winters how to operate the simple 
mechanism and assured him that “if anything happened 
almost anyone would help him out of his troubles.” 

CHAPTER III 
The Search for Infinite 

• And so the ancient and yet youthful Winters set off 

for a month’s cruise during which he haphazardly cir- 
cumnavigated the globe. When he was hungry or thirsty 
a push on a button produced food and dnnk. When 
the fuel dial showed red (as it did once over the Indian 
Ocean) he descended to the surface of the water and 
pulled the intake lever, whereupon the suction tanks 
filled themselves with enough brine to keep the atomic 
motors running powerfully for a month. When he wished 
to sleep he landed his ship and stretched out on the bunk 
at the back of the cabin. 

He visited some large cities and found everyone ex- 
cited over the prospect of human immortality. No old 
people were left anywhere, for these had all proceeded 
to the laboratory near Lake Superior to restore their 
youth. But the youic^ men and women were revising 
their entire mental outlook upon a larger scale. No longer 
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was there a problem about “what to do with one’s life.” 
Life could — ^barring accidental injuries — continue for- 
ever. Therefore each person was proceeding to do what- 
ever he or she happened to want at the moment. He 
found one man contemplating the idea of breeding dwarf 
humans and selecting for dwarfness generation after 
generation until he had beings of microscopic size. “It 
might take a million years — or ten million,” said this 
calm dreamer. “What difference does time make now ?” 

On an island in the South Seas he found a small group 
of five people. They had been doing some desultory re- 
search in physics but had abandoned it for the sake of “a 
few hundred years of loafing under the sun down on the 
beach.” 

In western America he found a glass building that 
housed one dreamy-eyed mathematician. He had aban- 
doned all other tasks for the ethereal joy of producing pi 
to infinity. “Probably you know pi to its fifth decimal — 
3.14159,” he told Winters. “It has been carried by pre- 
vious workers to its ninety-fifth decimal, but the work 
is time-consuming in the extreme. I have decided to de- 
vote eternity to it.” 

“But supposing it comes out an even number in one of 
your later calculations?” 

His eyes brightened. “It’s fascinating to think about, 
isn’t it? Will it ever come out even or is it an absolute 
prime ! That’s the question !” And he turned to his fig- 
uring in a fury of concentration as Winters left him. 

But the real excitement was reserved for his return 
to the research laboratory. This he found much smaller 
than it had been, for the work had (very sensibly) been 
decentralized. A few thousand people remained, how- 
ever. Ponceon and Pondero welcomed Winters back en- 
thusiastically. 

“Now that you have explored this world,” said Pon- 
dero, “how would you like a cruise of five or six hundred 
years through space?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, that the human race is no longer confined to 
this little solar system. It is many light years’ travel 
to the nearest star and would require hundreds of years 
in our fastest rocket ships. But now the voyage is en- 
tirely possible. There are dozens of expeditions planned 
and Ponceon and I are setting off next week. Want to 
come ?” 

“But your food?” 

“Food 1” exclaimed Ponceon. “Food, water and other 
necessities are simple. In an airtight test-chamber the 
processes of life continue without loss of one single milli- 
gram of matter. Our machines turn any given substance 
into any needed article. We merely use matter over 
and over again. A slight loss is experienced in providing 
energy — but a few tons of sand will keep us alive for 
millennia. And as for fuel — another few tons in the 
atomic repulse engines will give us more speed than we 
dare use.” 

Winters accepted enthusiastically and set earnestly to 
work to learn the rudiments of that science which so 
miraculously had conquered nature’s secrets. A week 
later he sat bewildered on a steel-sprung seat in a great 
vi-glass sphere and watched the earth sink rapidly away 
below him. In a week they landed at the edge of a great 
glass covered valley on Mars and he marvelled at the 
earthly, homely appearance of everything inside the glass 
as contrasted with the red wastes of desolate sand so 



grotesquely stretched to the horizon under the dark blue 
Martian sky. 

A week of sight-seeing (for Ponceon had never vis- 
ited Mars) and then the journey was resumed. Day 
after day slipped by — Ponceon and Pondero finding their 
chief interest in Winter’s earnest struggle to acquire a 
hundred centuries of learning in one gulp. But after a 
month had gone by the routine of the ship settled into 
a dull rut and after a year Winters came to really know 
something of modern science. There were (they calcu- 
lated) two hundred years more to be passed before their 
goal was even approached. So it came about that they 
all three took a leaf from Winters’ personal experience 
and erected a leadlined chamber in the center of their 
sphere. They constructed a clock based on light intensi- 
ties that would awake them whenever they approached a 
star even remotely. 

Then Ponceon prepared drugs and they entered their 
ray-screened chamber and slept. On through space for 
a century and a half sped a lifeless globe and at the 
appointed time they awoke, painfully restored their 
wasted tissues with days of medication and exercise, and 
looked out upon the looming brightness of a minor star 
too dim to have ever been recorded on earthly telescopes. 
It was in the red dwarf stage and ancient beyond all 
computation. Eager eyed they swept space for a sight of 
possible planets, but in vain. Then on past the hoary 
sun into dayless space once more. 

But why attempt the impossible ? To describe infinity 
requires an infinity of time. They slept and awoke and 
travelled on into this mystic maze of matter we call the 
Universe. They found one giant star around which 
swung a huge cheerless world of bare frozen lava — 
smooth and lifeless. On this they landed and tore ten 
tons of rocky fuel from an unknown hillside to send 
them still farther on their way. They slowly grew old with 
the passirtg of the years and operated upon each other all 
one timeless week and became young again. And since 
no children were born to replace old men and women, 
the population of the earth remained almost fixed. 

• We can no more accompany them upon their inter- 
minable travels and adventures, reader, than emulate 
their adventurous example. Out from earth there shot a 
thousand such exploration parties every century until 
one would wonder that space was not filled with them. 
Presently stars were found which were encircled by 
habitable planets and on these colonies were formed and 
this disease of worlds that we call life spread over the 
surfaces of spatial bodies in all directions from Earth — 
the great center of infection. Five thousand years passed 
and many of the same people still lived and pressed their 
quest into space. 

A few were killed in accidents now and then, to be 
sure, and once in a while a new disease would crop up 
and some few unfortunates would die before science 
could find a specific cure. Ten thousand years passed 
and billions upon billions of men and women thronged 
the planetary stars. On went life — never ceasing — never 
satisfied. And with it went Winters, still eager-eyed and 
impatient as ever to learn one more fact and accomplish 
one more task. 

Once, on a return visit to the earth he saw a face 
vaguely familiar. Where had he seen that slight form 
with its almost ebony skin and that apprehensive, yet in- 
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quisitive, face? Surely it could not be ... it was 
Bengue! He greeted him cordially and learned that 
Bengue had imitated his example and escaped by sleep 
from the threat of the vengeful Hargry; that he had 
awakened a few months after Winters had left the 
Earth and had been actively engaged in breeding experi- 
ments ever since. The two spent half a year together and 
finding that they had nothing of real interest in common, 
separated by mutual consent. 

Word came back to Winters on a planet on the very 
edge of that void which rims the Universe, that Ponceon 
— the great discoverer and liberator of Mankind — ^had 
been killed in a rocket accident and Winters mourned 
the passing of an old friend. This was in the year 
50,008, two years before the discovery of projection rays. 
That changed the course of history in very fact! To 
wield power at a distance of a thousand light years ! Of 
course, it used up raw material at a wholesale rate, but it 
gave these insignificant human animals such a Godlike 
sense of power to be able to juggle with the very stars 
in their courses. And the damage done was not — ^in com- 
parison to the scale of cosmos — more than a flea-bite 
on a Brontosaurian lizard. 

But one final scene, for after all it is the idea — not the 
detail — ^that makes life worth its living. Shortly after 
the turn of the hundred thousandth century Winters re- 
visited the Earth and gazed in awe at the reddish sun 
that marked off the days of a dying planet. Not more 
than ten thousand souls now dwelt upon its surface and 
Winters was filled with a sense of sadness at the changes 
wrought in the familiar scenes. On a mountain top in 
Africa he talked with an old man, grey-bearded and 
feeble with £^e. 

“I shall never undergo the youth-process again,” he 
said. “I am old and presently I shall die and be no 
more.” 

“If you were young you would be full of hope and 
energy and not wish to die,” replied Winters. 

“I shall die because life has nothing to offer me.” 

"Oh I know what you will say” (he continued). “Food 
and love and adventure are all very well. They titivate 
the senses — ^nothing more. Though we humans have 
grown in importance, we are insignificant atoms meas- 
ured in the scale of Creation. There is nothing we can 
do that is really important. Suppose we increase human 
stature until we stride about using stars for footstools — 
mere size does not add to our importance. I do not eat 
unless I am hungry. I undertake no action unless it is 
for a definite and reasonable purpose. I can see no pur- 
pose in life — so I refuse to be so absurd as to continue 
living !” 

“But one thing you omit — ^why not devote your life to 
solving its secret? Try and find the reason or purpose 
for existence!” 

The old man shook his wintry head emphatically. “I 
once had a friend who made that resolution. He set off 
... oh, thirty thousand years ago ... for a secluded 
planet at the edge of the universe in the direction of 
Alpha Centauri where he planned to conduct research 
upon the subject. His name was Condonal. I have 
never heard of him since.” 

Winters, vaguely saddened, determined to leave the 
earth and set off alone through space. He found himself 
growing more and more unsatisfied with life and all that 
it meant. After all, what possible purpose could it serve ? 
After a year’s lon^y cruising he determined to make a 
search for the man called Condonal. His adventures 
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would fill all the books in all the libraries of the world. 
He came at last, upon the report of a dark-haired woman 
with whom he had lived half a. month, to a blue-white 
sun about which circled one lone planet scarce a thou- 
sand miles in diameter. Here, she had heard, dwelt 
Condonal and here he had been for many thousands of 
years. Many men and wmnen had come to visit him, 
she understood, and most of them had remained as his 
disciples. 

Winters felt a curious sense of novelty and youth as 
he swung his space-ship down and cruised over the face 
of the green and silver world below. Eagerly he peered 
for signs of habitation, but in vain. Then he noticed 
that the world did not turn on its axis, but remained 
with ortb face forever fixed toward its life-giving sun. 
Near the equator and at the very edge of the day-line 
he found at last a great building with an enormous white 
dome that thrust above the green foliage. He brought 
his vessel to a rest on the soft earth in the midst of a 
group of low structures that surrounded the central 
tower. 

As he stepped out and felt smooth grass beneath his 
feet he experienced a delightful sense of freshness — ^the 
air was different from any he had ever breathed. A 
light breeze blew from the night country behind him, 
cool and delicious and smelling faintly of melted snow. 
In this place it was always spring and always morning. 
No one came to meet him, but he stood there alone with 
a feeling of familiarity, as though he had -at last come 
home. Trees cast great long shadows across sap-green 
lawns and his memory went back to the days of his child- 
hood and early rambles through the tingling dew of 
barefoot summers. He felt wonder well up in him and 
made his way toward the nearest building. 

• At the door a man greeted him calmly, offering shelter 

and food. 

“I have come, if I can find him, to speak to a man 
called Condonal.” 

The man nodded as though he had expected the re- 
quest. “The Master is free for the next hour, when he 
is due at the Temple,” he said. “I will take you to him.” 

Winters was led to a building of grey stone close be- 
side the huge dome that dominated the scene and was 
ushered through an open doorway into a large room. 
The light was dim after the bright sunshine and it was 
a few seconds before he made out the youthful figure 
seated in a huge chair in the center of the room. 

“What do you seek?” asked Condonal — and his voice 
was deep and quiet like an organ tone. Then Winters 
told him of his search and its purpose and he nodded 
understandingly. 

“You are welcome here,” he replied. “Our community 
is made up of searchers. What purpose has life? That 
is our problem in research and we shall solve it !” 

“But what possible solution can there be ?” 

“We do not know even that — on the face of things 
there seems to be none. Stars are bom ; wax great ; di- 
minish and die. Throughout infinity — universe after 
universe — ^the process goes on. What is will one day not 
be and on still another day again exists. We have pulled 
stars apart and found no secret hidden inside. We have 
pursued every phase of science to its last ultimate datum 
and found no purpose in creation. Our reason plunges 
forward and searches every possibility of the future and 
fails to find any basis upon which to erect the least spec- 
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ulative structure. Life is not a reasonable thing, per- 
haps.” 

“You have come to that conclusion?" cried Winters 
sadly. 

The deepset eyes twinkled sanely. Condonal nodded. 
Then he held up his hand and his dark, lean face lighted 
with purpose. 

“But nevertheless our research is sure and we will dis- 
cover the secret,” he smiled. Winters’ frown of bewil- 
derment amused him. “The answer lies in evolution.” 

“But we have been experimenting for a hundred thou- 
sand years!” 

“And we have failed; I know! We have been on the 
wrong track. We have tried to evolve the human animal 
into some finer type. That is a waste of time.” 

“But ... I don’t understand." 

“Yet it is plain enough. The human animal has 
achieved a new plane of existence called reason. Very 
well. This reason of his asks a question which it is un- 
'able to answer. Consider a moment how this reasoning 
ability came into existence. We will start with first life 
— one-celled jelly-like creatures in a pond. Could they 
reason? Then we will consider the structure of the 
human body. What forms its tissues? Nothing but 
specialized forms of these same one-celled primitive or- 
ganisms! Can your muscle tissue reason? Yet each 
cell of it lives and eats and reacts to its environment and, 
eventually, dies. It cannot reason, but its willingness 
to cooperate with a billion billion other cells makes pos- 
sible a human being who can reason. Now do you see?” 

“I’m afraid . . . well, I do seem to have a faint glim- 
mering.” 

“But it is so simple! The cooperation of animals 
makes possible a new thing in creation — thought. What 
would result from the cooperation of thoughts? Why 
not another new departure — a super-thinking — an un- 
derstanding — ^an ultra-physical Being who shall be capa- 
ble of reason as far above our mental merry-go-rounds 
as we, in turn, are above the elementary tropisms of 
bacilli?” 

“But . . . what good would that do us? It is we 
ourselves who wish an answer to life’s riddle.” 

“And when He is created, will He not tell us?” 

“Hmm! ... You used our body cells for your 
analogy. Did you ever think of thanking them for their 
creation of your body? Did you ever try to explain to 
them what reason is?” 

Condonal laughed cheerfully. “You are an apt pupil ! 
But answer me this : how many hours have been spent 
by our biologists in human history examining into the 
lives of our body cells ; learning how to help them ; striv- 
ing to improve their condition ?” 

Winters nodded. “It is a point,” he conceded. 

“And we have found them incapable of understanding, 
have we not? If we had found them to be little crea- 
tures capable of speech and reason would we not joyfully 
have commenced their education — for our own saJce, if 
not for theirs?” 

“Oh ho! And you think that your super-animal 
will . . .” 

“Of course! When He looks around Him and begins 
to inquire into the reasons of His own existence He will 
find us. He will study us and marvel and without ques- 
tion will inform us how to act so as to help Him in His 
own evolution. And then . . . ah! . . . Then He will 



search out the secret of life and tell us. Perhaps we wHl 
not be able to understand, but we will at least have the 
opportunity.” 

Winters was excitedly pacing the floor, engrossed by 
the bold conception. “Even if we do not understand — 
we will at least know that there is a purpose and that 
knowledge in itself is all that we need.” 

“But we have not yet had that assurance,” reminded 
Condonal smiling, “Much remains to be done. I must 
now go to the temple.” 

Winters followed his stately progress humbly and 
hopefully. At the temple Condonal left him and he made 
his way through the main doorway and entered the vast 
cavern of the building. From above poured a deep pur- 
ple light like a velvet hanging and shone sombrely upon 
a thousand quiet figures seated in black chairs. Three 
hundred feet above stretched the great dome, many-win- 
dowed and mysterious, and here and there on the walls 
Winters saw little cages in which men tended banks of 
instrument boards. 

They seemed very far away and unimportant in the 
dim light. Winters found himself tingling gently all 
over the back of his neck. Three other persons stood 
beside him in the doorway and presently one of the fig- 
ures seated in the body of the great hall stirred quietly 
and rose, whereupon one of those waiting walked softly 
forward and took his place, while he made his way out 
toward the sunshine. 

As he passed him Winters studied his face curiously. 
It was pale as faces normally went — being olive brown — 
and an expression of utmost peace and placidity rested 
on the shapely features. Presently more people arrived 
at the doorway and stood quietly waiting. Two more ex- 
changes were made and then a fourth sitter rose from his 
place and Winters, impelled by the expectant glances 
beside him, walked forward and sat down in the chair. 

The back was shaped to fit his body and two soft pads 
pressed against the base of his brain. Instantly he felt 
a great current of emotion sweep through him — ^vast and 
inexpressible. He caught vaguely the current of some 
deep underl)dng meaning that surged and changed in 
pattern. But more than that was the calm sense of right 
— ^as though this particular place was where he belonged 
and as though some definite object was being accom- 
plished here. It was the spirit of cooperation in its ab- 
stract non-material form. A great and peaceful joy came 
into his body and made him unaccountably happy and 
tender. Tears welled into his eyes. 

• But presently he felt one touch him on the shoulder 

and looked up at a kind face which said “Your mind 
is not yet disciplined. You must first study the ritual. 
You are not cooperating.” And he rose to find a dark- 
skinned woman in white robes waiting to take his place. 
In a sort of drunken ecstasy Winters left the Temple 
and wandered thoughtfully out into the eternal morning 
sunlight that poured peacefully on the soft landscape. 
His mind was filled with new vague thoughts that eluded 
systematic pursuit provokingly. After an hour he found 
himself back at the temple. If he could enter again he 
felt sure that he would come out with the nameless im- 
pressions more deeply registered upon his mind and 
would then be able to classify them and think clearly. 
But he was stopped smilingly at the door and told to 
first learn the ritual. (Continued on page 183) 
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The tripod oscillated violently and swung around coming to rest pointing northward. 
Saint-lmier's auto has turned turtle on the Estampes road," Mazelier said quietly. 
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THE RADIO TERROR 



By EUGENE THEBAULT 

Trantlated from, the French by 

FLETCHER PRATT 
WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 
• Parisians listening to a public loudspeaker in October, 
1952, suddenly hear a voice from the loudspeaker 
threatening to extinguish all earthly life. It announces that 
in ten minutes the sun will disappear and a glacial cold 
will follow. Everyone takes this humorously. 

' In accordance with the warning, the sun begpns to darken 
and the cold begins. Paris is panic-stricken. Gribal, an 
engineer, has just come to the laboratory of M. Mazelier, 
a famous scientist, when the darkness and cold descend. 
They find that matches will not light. Mazelier gives Gribal 
a helium lamp which lights, while Mazelier tries to detect 
the source of the power that is causing the terrible phe- 
nomena. Mazelier is confident that some powerful man, 
an enemy of the race, is actually at work. 

Gribal goes home to join his family, finding his way with 
the helium lamp. His wife and two children, Paulette and 
Roger, are panic-stricken. But soon there comes a lifting 
of the darkness and cold. 

But as they look out of the window they seem to see 
Paris afire. Mazelier comes to see them and tells them 
that the flames are only an illusion caused by the same 
person who controlled the darkness and cold. As the two 
men go down the deserted streets a car draws up to a curb, 
a man jumps out, and then seeing the two men jumps back 
again and drives off. 

The two men remark on this as well as the fact that the 
chauffeur appeared to be a Chinaman. Returning to Maze- 
liar’s laboratory the men find that the source of the radia- 
tions causing all the trouble came from an aristocratic house 
in the Rue Cortambert. A young workman named Duplay 
visits Mazelier and tells him he recognized the voice in the 
loudspeaker as that of the Marquis ^de Saint-Imier for whom 
he had done some work. Saint-Imier lives in the Rue Cor- 
tambert, Going to the Rue Cortambert the two scientists 
see a car also driven by a Chinese go to the Marquis’ house. 

Gribal’s daughter, Paulette, a science student, goes to a 
reception of the Minister of Science and there meets Mar- 
quis de Saint-Imier. She also recognizes his voice as that 
of the man who promised destruction to the world. Paulette 
inadvertently reveals that her father and Mazelier had a 
helium lamp that defied the darkness. Gribal enters the 
room to hear his daughter’s name linked with that of Mar- 
quis de Saint-Imier. 



NOW GO ON WITH THE STORY 

• But the crowd separated him from her. He could only 
wait, his heart beating rapidly with fright. Saint- 
Imier was there! The audacity of the man was beyond 
anything he had imagined. And in spite of himself, 
Gribal became the witness of a singular scene. 

Near him, Ghislaine Roberval was passing by, majes- 
tically beautiful, followed by Saint-Imier, whose hot 
eyes burned with an extraordinary fire as he looked after 
her. The marquis approached the beautiful widow and 
said something to her that Gribal could not avoid hear- 
ing very clearly: 

“Will you come tomorrow? I will wait for you.” 
Mme. Roberval looked on the marquis with a contempt 
she made no effort to conceal : 

“You’re crazy,” she said. “You give me the horrors.” 
She turned her back on the marquis, leaving him pale 
with rage. Tenaciously, he maneuvered through the 
crowded room to regain her attention. But no less ob- 



* This exciting story enters its critical phase with the 
"plot thickening." A powerful man is systemat- 
ically at work to destroy humanity. Where will the 
next blow fall? 

This story shows in a vivid way some of the bizarre 
possibilities of electromagnetic radiations, possibil- 
ities that have been barely touched. Although many 
readers may think that the author has departed too 
far from plausibility, they should realize that, as yet 
we know very little about the peculiarities of the 
spectrum. 

But no one can deny that this story is extremely 
well-worked out, lively, human and even at times 
amusing in the French fashion. 



stinately, she fled him, without disguising her dislike and 
her impatience. It was so pointed that people began 
to watch them, the more so since the marquis, for once 
in his life, seemed to have lost all control of himself. 
Finally, at a moment when Saint-Imier was about to 
rejoin her again, Mme. Roberval, without affectation, 
took the arm of a young man in the adjoining salon. 
Someone said: 

“It’s M. Gabriel de Neuville, the young diplomat.” 
For a moment it looked as though the marquis would 
leap on his rival, but he contented himself with giving 
him a glance of pure hatred, and moving slowly away 
as though the public snub had not affected him. He even 
smiled — but with what a smile I 

Gribal was able to get to Paulette finally, and to her 
great astonishment, led her toward the cloakroom. 

“Are we going already, father?” 

Then she^hoticed her father’s agitation and did not 
insist. But in the taxi which was taking them back to- 
ward the Rue Boissy d’Anglas she did not hide her an- 
noyance : 

“What’s the trouble? Did I do something wrong? 
Why did we have to leave so early?” 

“No, daughter, what happened is hardly your fault. 
You don’t understand?” 

“Understand what?” 

“That marquis, who was talking to you — ” 

“Well?” 

“You had better avoid him, daughter.” 

“He is not a nice person ?” 

“No. What did he say to you?” 

“He asked me what you thought of the end of the 
world.” 

“And you mentioned Mazelier? . . . And the helium 
lamp ?” 

“Yes . . . Shouldn’t I have?” 

"No.” 

“Why?” 
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“I’ll tell you in a moment. But be reassured. You 
couldn’t know. I should have told you not to say any- 
thing about it, about anything that happened yesterday. 
For that matter, I couldn’t know that you would meet 
that man.’’ 

“But that man, can he do you any harm?” 

Gribal made an evasive gesture. 

Paulette was not stupid; her brain was working furi- 
ously. 

“Then,” she said, “I must have touched on a dangerous 
secret without knowing it?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“This secret — do you know it, father?” 

“No.” 

“Does M. Mazelier?” 

“I don’t know. He may know no more than I do.” 
Paulette did not dare to ask confidences her father 
was unwilling to give. She said in a meditative voice : 
“That man, father, he really frightens me. And his 
voice ... it seems to me that I have heard it some- 
where. Ah, if I could only remember.” 

All at once, she gave a little cry : 

“I know, father. I know where I heard it. It was 
yesterday, on the radio. Therefore, it was he who — ” 
Gribal took his daughter’s hand : 

“Ssh, Paulette. And above all, don’t talk like that to 
your mother or to Roger.” 

Was any further doubt possible? Paulette also had 
identified the man who had threatened the world so 
madly and shouted his hate for the whole human species 
over the radio. 

The cause of this hate ? A matter of no importance — 
the important thing was to defend oneself against the 
man as against some wild beast, and to bring him down 
like a mad dog. 

CHAPTER VII 

The Maid and the Chinaman 

• At the office, where Mazelier and Gribal were discuss- 
ing the matter in the silence of after-hours, they ar- 
rived at a single determination to use any possible nieans 
to suppress the adversary who, pretending ignorance of 
things scientific, nevertheless possessed powers of the 
first order. 

Mazelier repeated for the sixteenth time: “It’s going 
to be a hard fight.” 

“Are you discouraged, chief ?” asked Gribal, worried. 
Mazelier lifted his head : “I will carry on the fight to 
my last breath,” he cried. “I only wanted you to under- 
stand that from now on we two are directly threatened.” 
“What can we do?” 

“Nothing. Wait.” 

After a moment of silence Mazelier added: 

“Listen, Gribal: if he gets me, you will have to take 
my place immediately. If you are the first to fall, I will 
do anything on earth to make him pay for it. Now, I 
must put you in touch with what means of defense we 
possess. For we have some — and not so feeble, either. 
Do you see that sphere? What do you think it is 
made of?” 

Gribal looked at the gleaming ball with its electrical 
connections and dials which the scientist had used in cal- 
culating the center of the emission of the cold and dark 
waves. 

“I don’t know that metal,” he admitted. 



“It is not metal, my friend. It is made of solidified 
air. I had to experiment a long time before finding a 
means of producing it. And this globe of solidified air 
is also, £is you have reason to know, an excellent loud- 
speaker. But it contains a special apparatus which is at 
one and the same time a radiometer and an emission- 
generator. It is from the interior of that sphere that 
the emissions went forth that counteracted those of 
Saint-Imier. You must learn how to use it, Gribal. But 
I warn you that it is impossible to use it without pro- 
ducing always some very strange and unpredictable 
effects.” 

“Dangerous effects ?” 

“Sometimes, if one is not careful. In any case, of 
such force that they would not pass unnoticed. What 
would you say if at a given moment all the motors in 
Europe suddenly stopped? All the autos, all the electric 
railroads, all the subways, everything but steam engines ?” 

“You could do that?” 

“Easily, Gribal. By the use of the same apparatus 
I could blow up at the same moment all the explosives 
all the projectiles and all the other munitions within a 
given field of radiation. Unfortunately for war use, 
those nearest would go first! I imagine that I could 
also act upon the nerves and muscles of living beings. 
You see why I cannot confide the use of this apparatus 
to everybody ?” 

“Chief,” said Gribal, stirred, “I will be worthy of 
your confidence.” 

“ I know it, my friend. But be careful of the conse- 
quences of the slightest indiscretion, of the slightest 
overheard remark. Ask yourself only what would hap- 
pen if the Marquis de Saint-Imier were aware of the 
method I have followed. I would have to bend all my 
efforts to undoing everything I have done. Singular sit- 
uation!” 

“With my sphere, I opposed the radiation emitted by 
Saint-Imier with more powerful emissions. No doubt 
you noticed that I was worried yesterday. It was be- 
cause I was not at all sure of the effects of the radiation 
I discovered. I might very well have intensified the ca- 
tastrophe instead of preventing it. But I had to risk 
everything to gain everything. And fortunately it turned 
out well. In that single hour of combat I learned more , 
than any time in my life.” 

These reflections had a peculiar effect on Gribal'; he 
had a certain sensation of retrospective fear. 

“Ah,” he murmured, “what would have happened, if 
you had not been here ?” 

Simply and calmly, as though he were delivering a 
lecture, Mazelier went on: “This is what would have 
happened. In all the countries under the influence of 
the radiation emitted by the Marquis de Saint-Imier 
there would not be a single living being at this moment.” 

Mazelier went on : “Reynier-Vitral was right. Living 
beings can exist in an atmosphere composed differently 
than ours. He is right to remember the precision 
oxygenators invented by Bayeux. But he was wrong in 
imagining the phenomenon could have lasted. A fright- 
ful poisoning would have finished us all off. Without 
even mentioning the cold. We would not* have been 
far from the 80 below zero Paulette mentioned.” 

“But how was it that the phenomena of destruction 
were localized, if I can put it that way, in the region east 
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of Passy ? The marquis threatened the whole world, and 
more than half the world escaped. Parbleu! I see, 
though . . . The marquis arranged it so that he was out- 
side the effects \” 

Mazelier shook his head. 

“No, Gribal, don’t think that. The dark, the poisoned 
air, the cold, the destruction of cellular matter would 
have manifested themselves to the west as well as to the 
east. It was only a question of minutes.” 

“But in that case the madman would have shared the 
fate of his victims !” 

“Who knows ? Perhaps that madman, as you so justly 
call him, was anxidus to die. He is not the first who has 
wished that everything should go down when he went.” 

• In his turn, Gribal made a negative gesture: 

“Oh, come, chief ! Be reasonable. The man is still 
young; he is not more than forty-five, Paulette says. 
He is rich. He is the center of the Paris fashionable 
world. He has everything he needs to make him happy. 
.A.nd he wished to die — ^to die amidst the destruction of 
-the world. It is inadmissible; it is hardly possible that 
he is as crazy as that.” 

“That is his secret,” replied Mazelier gravely, “and I 
admit to you that I don’t know the reason. It’s enough 
that I know the fact. The man is a danger to humanity ; 
he must, be reduced to powerlessness.” 

“And if he repents some day?” 

“Well, Gribal, the church tells us that we must pardon 
those who repent. But we must also be pitiless to those 
who persist in evil.” 

“Doubtless. But how can I believe that this man 
wishes to do the same thing as some people I knew at 
Marseilles ?” 

“Good,” said Mazelier with a laugh, “you’re going to 
tell me some tall story, but go on.” 

“I swear it is nothing but the truth. You remember 
that in 1910 there was a good deal of talk about whether 
Halley’s comet would hit the earth and reduce it to 
fragments? Well, my Marseillais friends climbed up to 
the belfry of the cathedral, there to have a better view 
of the end of the world.” 

“You’re right, at that, my friend, not to take the 
matter too tragically. Too bad we can’t have young 
Roger with us — ^he knows how to look at these things.” 

The name of his son recalled to Gribal that he was 
keeping his lunch waiting. 

“We’re going to be late getting to the table,” he said, 
pulling out his watch. 

Mazelier, who never knew what time it was, approved. 

“Well, let’s get something to eat then. Come back 
right away, Gribal, and we’ll get busy on it immediately. 

. . . Ah, by the way, do you remember that work you 
did on yttrium, zirconium and tungsten. You remember 
that you established certain analogies and called them the 
‘masked bodies’ ?” 

“I remember perfectly, although it was some time 
ago.” 

“At the time I gave you my own notes on the subject. 
You have them still?” 

“I should say so. They are locked in my desk along 
with the most precious of my other papers.” 

“In that case, I suggest that you bring them back to 
the laboratory when you come. We are going to need 
them.” 



“Nothing easier.” 

“All right. Goodbye, Gribal.” 

“Till after lunch, chief.” 

Gribal arrived at his home in a state of enthusiasm 
difficult to describe accurately. The previous worry had 
fled ; he felt only the high spirits of the fighter who has 
become certain of victory. What he now knew of the 
labors and discoveries made by Mazelier reassured him 
completely. Who in the world could equal him? No- 
body, he answered himself ; Saint-Imier was already 
beaten, for Mazelier saw into scientific depths to which 
the other was a stranger. 

He leaped up the stairs four at a time. But a surprise 
was waiting for him ; there was no lunch ready. Mme. 
Gribal met him in the entryway : 

“Did Suzie come back with you?” 

“The maid? Of course not. I haven’t seen her.” 

And perceiving that his wife looked a little worried, 
he inquired : 

“Has she gone out, then ?” 

“Yes, father,” answered Paulette, “and it’s so queer! 
She went out to do the marketing about nine o’clock.” 
“And she hasn’t come back?” 

“You can see. And it’s twenty to one.” 

Gribal grumbled: 

“That’s carrying things a little far.” 

“Something must have happened to her,” declared 
Paulette. 

“Oh, I hope she hasn’t been run over,” said Mme. 
Gribal. “There are so many street accidents nowa- 
days.” 

Roger, philosophical as ever, offered a more comfort- 
ing hypothesis : 

“Probably gone to a talkie and forgotten what time 
it was.” 

His mother replied severely ; 

“You know very well there aren’t any morning talkies 
any more.” 

This delay was really worrisome. Suzie, who was from 
Brittany, a native of Saint-Guenole, was a pearl among 
housemaids. Clever, a hard worker, careful and honest, 
quick to obey and speaking little, she had been in the 
employ of the Gribal household for over a year. She 
never asked for extra evenings out, never had to be 
reprimanded. She appeared for work with such regu- 
larity that the concierge of the apartment was in the habit 
of saying: 

“Ah, that Suzie must have a clock in her middle. You 
could run a railroad by her.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Mme. Gribal, a prey to 
somber imaginings. 

Gribal was perplexed. 

“Faith,” he said, “let’s wait a little longer. What 
should I do? If she doesn’t show up. I’ll report the 
matter to the police.” 

And then, to reassure his wife, he added: 

“I don’t think there has really been any accident. They 
would have let us know, and she’s been gone long enough 
for them to send word.” 

• But he himself was not really convinced. Meanwhile, 
he decided to look up the notes of the experiments of 
which Mazelier had spoken. He knew exactly where 
they were — a little secret drawer at the back of his 
desk. 
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He took out the key for the drawer and — stupefaction ! 
— found it wide open. Hardly believing his eyes, Gribal 
called : 

“Paulette! Have you been in my desk?” 

The young girl ran to him: 

“Of course not, father. You know very well that no 
one would touch your — ” 

She did not finish. Gribal gave a cry of astonishment 
and annoyance; the secret drawer had been forced; the 
note books, the package that had contained them, were 
gone. 

Roger and his mother hurrying to the scene of the 
disturbance looked in astonishment and the too-evident 
traces of the robbery. After a moment of silence, Mme. 
Gribal spoke: 

“But it’s impossible! Impossible!” 

“Yes,” said Gribal, controlling himself with an effortj 
“it’s impossible, but it happened ! Look, has anyone at 
all been here during my absence ?” 

“Nobody, absolutely nobody.” 

“And you didn’t go out yourself ?” 

“Not for a moment.” 

“Who has been in this room?” 

“Suzie. And Suzie alone. She did up the room be- 
fore going for the food.” 

“In which room does she usually begin?” 

“She usually begins in the dining room instead of this 
one.” 

“And which room does she do last?” 

Paulette and her mother replied together : 

“Your office.” 

“And she went out immediately afterward?” 

“Yes, but — ” demanded Mme. Gribal, “all the same 
I hope you don’t suspect her.” 

No, Gribal did not suspect her. All the same there 
was the evidence. Drawers do not force themselves; 
papers don’t take wings and fly away. Who else could 
have entered the room ? 

Most important of all, who would have gained from 
the crime? Certain the missing documents were of the 
greatest importance, since Mazelier had been so urgent 
about having them at the office. Now, what possible 
advantage would they be to Suzie, an illiterate servant 
from Brittany? And who could have told her of the 
existence of the secret drawer or what it contained ? 

In any case, no further hesitation seemed necessary; 
the police must be called in. Gribal clapped on his hat 
and hurried off to the nearest station, but on the very 
doorstep remembering Mazelier’s counsels of prudence, 
said nothing of the loss of his papers. 

A servant four hours late? The affair seemed to the 
policeman on duty one of the smallest importance. 
Nevertheless he asked the usual questions, taking notes : 
“What was the name of your maid?” 

“Suzie Kerdel.” 

“Ah! a Bretonne?” 

“Yes, from Saint-Guenole.” 

“Oh, in that case, she will be easy to find. There’s a 
peculiarity about the women of that neighborfiood, I 
know it. They look very Chinese. A skin almost yellow, 
slanting eyes, long black hair. Doesn’t that describe 
your maid?” 

“Perfectly,” said Gribal, surprised and strangely 
moved by the observation, which had never struck him 
before. “Chinese type” — ^the idea roused in him curious 
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associations and memories. 

“Any special details ? How was she dressed when she 
left your house?” 

“As usual ; that is, she wore a regular Breton costume.” 
“That will make the search very much easier. There 
are not too many of those queer Saint-Guenole bonnets 
running around the Paris streets. 

“Where did she live?” 

“She went home every evening; 43 Rue Faber.” 

“At Grenelle? Good. I thank you. Monsieur. Go 
home to your lunch ; I promise you that before your next 
meal you will have news of her.” 

And the policeman added, with a smile: 

“Even if she was forty-eight that makes no difference. 
Women can do their running around at any age.” 

Gribal did not answer, and for a good reason. His 
suppositions cut considerably deeper than those of the 
policeman, but they seemed so absurd that he rejected 
them as untenable. 

The most reasonable thing to do at present was to wait 
for the results of the police inquiry and to warn Mazelier 
as soon as possible. There was still time to put the police 
on the track of the stolen notes if the scientist thougdit 
the effort would be worth while. 

Gribal was so much affected by the loss of the notes 
that he was a little apprehensive about seeing his chief 
again. The engineer moved toward the office, but 
emotion seemed to halt his footsteps. The scientist would 
never believe such a fantastic story — a theft on the very 
morning when he had asked for the notes ! And at the 
best, he could not but draw the conclusion that Mme. 
Gribal paid very little attention to what went on in her 
house. It was both ridiculous and painful; in fact, 
nothing can be worse than the situation of a victim to 
whom one can say, “It was your fault.” As he passed 
the concierge’s lodge, he stuck his head in to ask Father 
Bibent : 

“Has M. Mazelier come back yet ?” 

“He went up just before you. Monsieur Gribal.” 

The engineer sighed. He hated to face it. But he 
consoled himself with the thought that after all, he had 
not much with which to reproach himself. 

CHAPTER VIII 
The Mysterious Saint-lmier 

® He encountered the scientist at the very doorsill of the 
inner laboratory. 

“Ah, there you are, Gribal ! I was afraid I was late 
and was keeping you waiting. Come along in.” 

“Chief,” babbled the engineer nervously, “I’m sorry to 
have to tell you that — ” 

Mazelier, as he was taking off his hat and coat, had 
looked around wkh the experienced eye of the methodical 
worker to see that everything was in its place before be- 
ginning. And now suddenly, like Gribal before the 
forced desk, and while the other was in mid-sentence, the 
scientist gave a cry of pain, surprise and anger. Then, 
clutching at his heart, he would have fallen, had not 
Gribal sustained him and assisted him to a chair. 

“My God !” he breathed. 

“Are you ill ? I’ll open the window.” 

Clumsy and hurried, like anyone else in such a case, 
Gribal fumbled with the catch, but was called back by 
Mazelier : 
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“Gribal! Lxx)k! The sphere — ^the dials — disappeared!” 
The engineer turned, rubbing his eyes, refusing, in his 
turn to admit the reality. The dials, the connections, the 
sphere, had all vanished. 

Underneath his frail-looking' exterior Mazelier con- 
cealed more energy and decision than his assistant. He 
made no complaint, expressed no regret. Recovered 
from his momentary weakness, as calm as though he 
were giving directions for some minor experiment, he 
said: 

“Someone has stolen the whole apparatus. Not an 
hour ago. Let us discover how it was done — ^if pos- 
sible.” 

“Didn’t you lock the laboratory door when you went 
out to lunch ?” asked Gribal, restored by his chief’s mag- 
nificent cool-headedness. 

“Yes. I remember it perfectly. Besides I have just 
opened it again with my key, and in opening, found 
nothing unusual about the lock. Let’s have a look at the 
window.” 

It looked out on the Avenue des Champs-Elysees. The 
laboratory was on the fourth floor, and it was impossible 
that a thief, in broad daylight, had managed to climb to 
such a height to get in. Moreover the glass was intact, 
the catch still closed. Nobody could possibly have 
touched the window. 

“Therefore,” said Mazelier in hfc calm voice, as they 
ended the examination, “someone got in with a false key. 
Let’s go see Father Bibent. But don’t say anything that 
might frighten him, nor anything that would rouse his 
suspicions about what happened. I don’t want him 
talking.” 

Father Bibent himself had one of those honest, rock- 
hewn faces; Mazelier had known him for too long to 
suspect the old man himself of such a piece of thievery. 

“Tell me. Bibent, did anyone call to see me while I was 
out ?” 

“Oh, no, monsieur.” 

“I expected someone, and when I went out I clean for- 
got to tell you. Look, try to remember — ^you didn’t see 
anyone at all?” 

“No, no one asked for you Monsieur Mazelier, I’d 
swear. The only person here this noon was a kind of 
huckster selling little statuettes. A yellow man.” 

“Ah, a huckster? That’s funny; those chaps are 
negroes for the most part.” 

"Ah, if you had been five minutes later going out to 
lunch you would have seen him as clearly as I did. You 
had hardly gone out, both of you before he arrived.” 
“What sort of little statuettes did he have.” 

“Oh, ivory ones. I chased him along. He looked like 
a bad egg with his big mouth and yellow skin and his 
nose all flattened out. A kind of a (^ink, I tell you, M. 
Mazelier.” 

“A Chink 1” cried Mazelier and Gribal together. 

“Yes. I shut the door in his face and didn’t see him 
again. That’s all. But aside from that, nobody has been 
here during the lunch-hour. Sure and certain.” 

“Thank you Bibent.” 

The two men returned to the office. In the laboratory 
they looked at each other. 

“Well, Gribal?” 

“Well, chief, it was probably the marquis’ chaffeur.” 
“Do you think so?” 

“I don’t think so, I’m sure of it. But if I can explain 
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what happened here, I am at a loss to explain what hap- 
pened at my own house.” 

“At your house?” 

“Yes. My desk was forced this morning, and some- 
one took — ” 

“Someone took?” 

“The notes on the experiments, chief.” 

The expected words of blame did not come. Instead, 
Mazelier said simply : 

“That does not surprise me, my friend.” 

And he added, after a minute : 

“Never mind those notes. We can get them up j^ain. 
I remember them fairly well.” 

“After ten years ?” 

• “There are certain things one does not foiget, Gribal. 

You will see when we get at it. But I understand how 
the theft was committed here. Do you know the means 
at your place ?” 

“I can only suspect my maid, and I can’t believe it 
was she.” 

“Have you talked to her ?” 

“No. She went out this morning to do the marketing. 
She had not yet come back when I left.” 

“Well then, Gribal, it was she. She stole the notes and 
then ran away.” 

“But that would be so stupid. By this time they have 
certainly found her. The man at the police station was 
right. A Bretonne in a Saint-Guenole bonnet would be 
easy to find in Paris. Especially since I have her home 
address.” 

“Did you say she was from Saint-Guenole? She must 
have been a descendant of that colony of Orientals there, 
in that case ?” 

“She looked quite Chinese, as a matter of fact.” 

“It was she, Gribal. Decidedly, we have very little 
luck with the Chinese today.” 

Was Mazelier quite undisturbed by the double theft, 
since he found the heart to joke about it? Gribal him- 
self was the prey of a considerable feeling of uneasiness, 
which he did not seek to conceal from his chief. The 
marvelous sphere, the machine that had saved humanity 
from disaster, Mazelier’s greatest discovery, was in the 
hands of the redoubtable enemy of the race, who thus 
sent his agents everywhere. Would he not make it the 
instrument of new crimes, perhaps an ultimate disaster? 
Mazelier laughed : 

“Ah, my friend, there never was a more useless 
burglary! The Chinaman had hardly got out of here 
before the sphere vanished from his hands. The solidified 
air of which it was composed became gaseous again. 
And as to the radiation-generators witlun it, they are 
completely gone by this time. The whole apparatus was 
kept in a state of abnormal equilibrium by radiation 
emitted by another apparatus within this laboratory — 
look. Our friend, the Marquis de Saint-Imier has stolen 
nothing but a mirage, Gribal. And every time he does 
something like that he leaves another trail pointing to 
himself of which we can make use. He thinks he has 
us now, whereas it is we who have him.” 

“Well, what do we do next then ?” 

“Keep quiet first. And the — ” 

He interruped himself, prey to a sudden nervousness, 
and began to pace back and forth in the laboratory. 

“You will see, my friend. We will make another 
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solidified air sphere, better and more easily handled than 
the first. We will get to work on a whole grpup of new 
forms of radiation. The atom is going to yield up to 
us its last secrets. For everything is possible, Gribal. 
You hear — everything, absolutely. This Saint-Imier is 
an imbecile, in trying to limit something that has no 
limits. Doesn’t he see that matter cannot be destroyed?” 
He halted, thoughtful for a moment. Then he con- 
tinued his train of thoughts, speaking, one would say, 
more for his own benefit than for Gribal’s. 

“Yes, parbleu! The Chinaman slid into the stairway 
and went up the minute Bibent’s head was turned. Yes, 
the maid at your house had precise instructions. But all 
that has no real interest. What I would like to know 
is — ^yes, yes, the only important detail is how Saint-Imier 
discovered the existence of the sphere and the notes. He 
found it all out in the course of a few hours this morn- 
ing. How in the world did he do it ?” 

And replying to a question which Gribal had not pro- 
nounced, Mazelier went on : 

“How did he ‘see’ what went on here and in Gribal’s 
house?” 

That same evening Gribal found at his house a com- 
munication from the police. They announced that their 
inquiry had received a complete setback. Suzie Kerdel 
remained un found. 

A single significant detail. In the Rue Faber, at the 
address she had given, no one knew of her. The pearl 
among maids was, according to all appearances, nothing 
but a crook. Mme. Gribald, ignorant of the whole truth, 
could not understand. Suzie disappeared? She must 
have been the victim of gangsters who had first robbed 
and then killed her, probably thrown the body into the 
Seine or cut it in pieces and hid it somewhere. The poor 
woman was really in despair. 

As to Paulette, she did not partake of these kindly 
illusions. But she kept her opinions to herself, and this 
silence pleased Gribal considerably. He was still more 
pleased with his daughter when she offered to help her 
mother with the household duties instead of hiring an- 
other servant. “Economy,” she said to her mother, and 
then in her father’s ear whispered, “Economy — ^and take 
no chances.” 

Gribal understood that although Paulette knew noth- 
ing, she had guessed nearly everything, and realized that 
if things became complicated he had an assistant he could 
rely upon. 

For the moment there were no complications. At the 
office the work went on as usual, and as though nothing 
had happened. Mazelier, however, was more careful 
than usual to let the press and public know about all the 
work he was carrying on and the results hoped for from 
it. Nothing to hide, was the key, nothing to hide, and 
nothing sensational being done. But would these pre- 
cautions really hide from the Marquis de Saint-Imier 
the fact that Mazelier and Gribal, in the silence of the 
inner laboratory, were continuing their secret researches ? 

• The marquis himself was equally open. Apparently 
he was enormously busy about everything but scientific 
research. For one thing he was out of the city. The 
newspapers were full of a big fete he was giving at Nice, 
where he had assembled performers to give a series of 
all the known dances from all the diflferent parts of the 
world, ending up with the massed performance of a 



troupe of five hundred dancers in the open air, including 
the best artists of the Paris stage. 

At Pau, he was organizing a series of boxing matches ; 
next he was at Chamonix in the midst of a mountain- 
climbing expedition. He went over to Algiers and held 
a camel race, he arrived at Touggourt In-Salah and 
played practical jokes on the grave Arab sheiks there. 
His success at Naples was less striking, his efforts to re- 
produce the destruction of Pompeii on the scene, having 
aroused the anger of influential Italian circles. 

He was next heard of in London, organizing a race 
among the “super-horses” of the British Empire, ridden 
by an assemblage of the best jockeys in the world. In 
fact, he was living the life of a superman of fashion, 
throwing money out of all his windows, and as he was as 
polite as he was generous, as distinguished as he was 
extravagant, he enjoyed a considerable esteem in his 
world. 

Could one possibly suspect such a person of having 
conceived a gigantic and savage attempt on the lives of 
millions, and even more, of having tried to carry it out? 

Mazelier and Gribal had almost arrived at the conclu- 
sion that they were wrong. The marquis was surrounded 
by people, by servants; perhaps one of them, keeping 
carefully in the background was the real criminal. It 
was not at all impossible. 

But always they ran up against Paulette’s observations ; 
the voice that had come over the radio, and which had 
been heard by everyone — she remained certain that it was 
the same voice she had heard in the minister’s drawing 
room. One can be deceived in voices, but she insisted. 

One morning on opening his paper, Gribal noticed a 
small item in the society column. The Marquis de Saint- 
Imier was returning to Paris. He was going to give a 
series of costume balls at his house in the Rue Cortam- 
bert. It would attract the whole smart world of Paris ; 
one could not consider oneself in style if one did not re- 
ceive an invitation. 

Meanwhile the days were going by in absolute calm 
for Gribal and Mazelier. Paris had already forgotten 
the strange autumn night in the middle of the day ; the 
judicial inquest that had been opened to discover the 
identity of the “practical joker” had been quickly closed 
without result. Would Mazelier have time to complete 
his experiments without any further interference? 

One afternoon in March, Mazelier was working in the 
laboratory at the office. He had sent Gribal to the li- 
brary to consult Reynier-Vitral’s latest work on isotopes ; 
he was in the main laboratory. About him the other re- 
search workers were watching an electric furnace in 
which the scientist was carrying on, with improved ap- 
paratus, the experiments of Wolher and David in the 
production of synthetic diamonds by means of boron. 
Mazelier was seated at his desk, working out chemical 
formulas, very busy over his task. 

All at once he felt his chair move and sway, as though 
from a powerful earthquake shock. The movement was 
so violent that Mazelier was thrown from his seat, his 
head striking the sharp point of a magnetic instrument 
that he had placed on the desk that very morning. As he 
fell, the scientist cried out; the others gathered round 
him and lifted him up half-conscious. Fortunately the 
wound was insignificant, but a quarter of an inch in 
either direction and it might easily have been fatal. 

The assistants could not understand the accident. They 
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had felt no shock, perceived no movement. In the whole 
laboratory nothing had moved but Mazelier’s big arm- 
chair, 

“Decidedly, I’m getting clumsy in my old age,” the 
scientist explained when the wound had been treated. 
“I must have moved too quickly.” 

He had no more to say on the subject. But he moved 
the magnetic instrument away and had workmen take 
from his office every object that possessed dangerous 
comers. And when Gribal arrived, he took him into the 
inner laboratory and locked the door. The assistants 
noticed that Gribal looked worried when he emerged 
some time later. 

Nevertheless, during the following days, everything 
went along in order. Msizelier carried on his work as 
usual, without making any further allusions to his acci- 
dent. 

But one morning Gribal, who felt in the most excellent 
health when he went to bed, woke up with a frightful 
headache. He took an aspirin, but without the slightest 
effect. What was worse he felt extremely weak, and 
even for him to go to the office demanded an effort that 
took the last bit of his energy. As he got out of the taxi 
at the door, he crumpled to the sidewalk, and Bibent had 
to help him upstairs, and as he arrived at the laboratory 
he fainted. 

The scientist was alone in the office at the moment ; it 
was early and the assistants had not yet arrived. 

“Shall I call a doctor?” inquired the conciei^e. 

“Yes, yes, hurry up. But before you do that, help me 
get him into the inner laboratory.” 

Alone with Gribal, inanimate in the big armchair 
where he sprawled, Mazelier acted quickly and with cer- 
tainty. Near the big sphere of brilliant metal on the 
table, he found a button, touched it, and then pulled a 
lever. There was the sound of a low humming, a vibra- 
tion made itself felt, and the hum deepened to the sound 
of the lowest tone of some great organ. After a minute 
or two Gribal opened his eyes, then moved in his chair, 
sat up and said : 

“I think I must have fainted.” 

“You certainly did, my friend. Do you feel better 
now ?” 

“I feel quite all right. Parbleu! My headache is gone. 
It was really stupid of me to pass out like that. Some- 
thing must be wrong with my digestion.” 

CHAPTER IX 
Attempted Murder 

• Mazelier maneuvred another lever and the vibration 
ceased. 

“Ah,” said Gribal. “You have been using the sphere.” 
“Yes, to cure your headache.” 

“Ah. Indeed. But—” 

“But, by dear fellow, you never had headaches like this 
before,” 

“I should say not. What happened to me, anyway?” 
“You were poisoned, that’s all.” 

“Poisoned !” 

“Literally. Poisoned by radiation let loose in your 
bedroom, where you were quite alone; poisoned by the 
marquis, our little friend, who seems to be taking active 
measures. Your wife didn’t have a headache?” 

“No she got up an hour before I did.” 



“Well, that’s what saved her. And if you had not 
come down to the office — ” 

Gribal grew pale. 

“Will it happen again do you think ?” 

“We shall see. The other day, I just missed killing 
myself. This morning you just missed dying. I just 
managed to save you. But it’s all right now. The 
danger is over.” 

“For the time being.” 

“Yes, for the time being. But it was really my fault 
that you were in danger at all.” 

“Oh, come.” 

“Certainly. I’ve been working in the main laboratory 
as you know, and so didn’t want to have on me the little 
apparatus with the buzzer that warns of the presence of 
unknown forms of radiation. That’s how it happened 
the other day that I wasn’t warned of the attack on me — 
or rather, on my chair. And for the same reason, not 
having one of these revelators at your house, Gribal, you 
were not warned this morning that you were in danger.” 
“Doubtless. But how is that your fault?” 

“You should have one of these revelators with you all 
the time. And take Paulette into the secret, too. Your 
wife and Roger can think that it’s some queer kind of 
watch which strikes the hour. I only hope they don’t 
try to wind it up. And you, whenever you hear it, no 
matter where you are or ‘for what, go away from there 
fast. You will be in real danger. And now Gribal, let’s 
get busy. We must make one of these revelators for 
you; better make another for Paulette.” 

“But if he invades this laboratory with his radiations?” 
“He can’t. I have set up a barrage-curtain of counter 
radiation.” 

And Mazelier pointed to the sphere; 

“There’s our defense-machine. Always on the job. 
Unfortunately, I can’t extend the curtain to cover us 
when we get out of these four walls.” 

“And won’t the Chinaman come back ?” 

“Certainly not. Oh, for that, he will hardly try ; he 
will know that we will be on guard. But if he does get 
in, he won’t get out again alive. That’s why only you 
and I are permitted to come in here. But wait, Gribal, 
I must show you; it’s possible you will have to get in 
some day without me. I’ll show you how to do it. Look 
here — ” 

Mazelier rose and opened the door of the inner labor- 
atory. 

“You see the key-hole? And the glass plates above 
and below? Well, when I go out, I press on this place 
here, which is attached to the upper plate. Before going 
in again, I press on the lower place. That’s all, but you 
mustn’t forget. Do you imderstand?” 

“I think I see,” said the engineer, “pressing on the 
upper button actuates a curtain of deadly radiation ; the 
second stops the generator and permits one to go in.” 
Right, Gribal. And note that the buttons are hidden 
under the form of the screws that hold the glass plates. 
I defy Saint-Imier or any of his assistants to find them. 
But you see — in the whole wide world, we have only this 
one place that is absolutely safe. But admit that you 
thought me crazy in doing so much work on the doors of 
my inner laboratory.” 

“Chief,” said the engineer with a smile, “you know 
very well that a good soldier obeys without asking ques- 
tions. We are now engaged in a war ; I am a soldier.” 
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“Admirable, my friend. The more so, since like a 
good soldier, you carry out all orders to the letter, even 
when you don’t understand them.” 

As he spoke, Mazelier had been working over a watch- 
case, in which he was installing a tiny apparatus. 

“Your revelator will be ready tomorrow. I will still 
have to put something into it which I don’t have at the 
moment. I hope only that I won’t be interrupted tonight 
in my work.” 

“Do you think he’s going to invade your house too?” 
“Anywhere, I repeat, he will follow us anywhere.” 
“But,” demanded Gribal suddenly, “can’t we send him 
the same kind of a visiting card ?” 

Mazelier shook his head. 

“Do you think I haven’t thought of that? Unfor- 
tunately, before I can do that — ^you see, I might make 
any number of innocent victims. The apparatus for 
attack waves, which I have been developing as well as he, 
is not yet refined enough to enable me to concentrate on 
a point like that. I must be able to direct the wave action 
where I wish and they must act nowhere but on that 
spot.” 

And Mazelier went on, with a cold fury that aston- 
ished his companion : 

“On the day I find out how to do that, we can be at 
rest, for I swear I will not hesitate.” 

“But he has attack waves, and is not hesitating to use 
them, whether he can control them or not !” 

“Doubtless. But he is a criminal. I wonder how 
many innocent people he struck down this morning, try- 
ing to reach you? Or how many other accidents he 
caused the other day, trying to cause one for me? Ah, 
the monster!” 

And coming back to the idea that obsessed him, 
Mazelier went on: 

“But how was he able to see ? — For he did see, Gribal ! 
How did he know the exact placing of my chair and your 
bed. I must know or lose the game I” 

• Paulette was not an athletic young woman. Never- 
theless she had been an enthusiastic bicyclist since her 
fifteenth year, fearless even of the Paris traffic, amid 
which she maneuvred with an agility and cleverness 
worthy of a professional. She managed her wheeled 
steed with a gay carelessness that nearly gave Mme. 
Gribal tremors, but which Roger found the most natural 
thing in the world. 

On this particular day, returning from the university, 
Paulette noticed of herself that she was distracted. Peo- 
ple often ask what young girls think about; this one on 
a bicycle, thought about dodging buses, automobiles and 
pedestrians, not counting the new high-speed “motos” 
that whizzed through the streets like meteors. 

A traffic jam brought Paulette to a halt at the Pont 
de la Concorde. The Boulevard Saint-Germain, as far 
back as the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was packed with 
vehicles, and the tumult of their horns was infernal. 
But there was nothing to do but wait till the police un- 
tangled the mess. Mechanically Paulette looked around 
her. 

All at once, she gave a little “Ah !” of surprise. Quite 
dose to her, separated only by a taxi a huge auto had 
halted. Paulette’s gaze fell on the chauffeur, who was 
quite exceptionally unhandsome. Buck teeth, slanting 
eyes, mouth that reached from ear to ear. Paulette ex- 
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pressed it to herself, “Where in the world did they dig 
up that Chinese gorilla ?” 

Naturally, the young girl’s curiosity extended from the 
chauffeur to the proprietor of the car, and as she looked 
at him Paulette could not restrain an exclamation of 
astonishment. She recognized him; it was the Marquis 
de Saint Imier. She had seen him only once before and 
then for hardly five minutes, but she would have recog- 
nized him a thousand years after, so forcibly had his 
features been imprinted on her memory by the circum- 
stances. She looked at him almost fascinated as he 
lounged among the cushions of his car, disdainful and 
haughty, not considering the sights of the street worthy 
of a glance. 

Had he seen and recognized Paulette Gribal? It was 
not at all probable. In any case, there was not a move- 
ment, not a change in his face to indicate that he had. 
The girl only saw him pick up the end of the speaking 
tube and give some order to the chauffeur. And then it 
seemed to Paulette that the “Chinese Gorilla” was look- 
ing at her attentively, but out of the comer of his eye. 
She shivered; then the policeman blew his whistles and 
the line of vehicles began to trail across the Pont de la 
Concorde. 

As she emerged from the bridge an open space was 
before her ; she had to turn to the left to reach the route 
to Marly, and prudently looked around. On her right a 
street-car was coming down the Quai; straight ahead, 
the autos coming from the other direction were still at 
some distance; on her left the Cours-la-Reine was quite 
empty. Paulette turned into the open without the lest 
apprehension. 

She had not covered twenty yards when she felt herself 
suddenly lifted from the ground, then turned round and 
then — It lasted only a split second, but it was like a cen- 
tury, and it was enough for Paulette to recognize that 
she had been hit from behind by an auto, and that in an- 
other fraction of a second she would be rolling with her 
wrecked bicycle beneath the wheels of the car. She saw 
herself dying; and then in the third fraction of a second 
was astonished to find herself on her feet and in the arms 
of a young man who was asking respectfully : 

“Are you hurt, mademoiselle?” 

She replied : “Of course not,” as though the question 
had been “Have you a cold?” 

Then, suddenly recognizing that she had been miracu- 
lously saved from certain death, she cried: 

“Oh ! Why it’s you, Monsieur Duplay.” 

She was hardly astonished to see him there, for she 
had met him frequently of late, at her father’s office or 
just near it. Roland Duplay, who had proved a research 
student of the first order, had been admitted to a con- 
siderable degree of intimacy by Gribal. Mme. Gribal 
found him altogether sympathetic, and he had been a 
caller at the house, where he had told the story of his 
life’s struggle. 

His parents had been in business and had sent him to 
the best technical schools. Then came a change in the 
family’s fortunes, and Roland found himself obliged to 
abandon his education. He worked ; he became an elec- 
trician. By means of his labors he procured the funds 
to buy books and continue that pursuit of pure science 
which alone could lead him to the fulfillment of his am- 
bitions. And finally his dreams were realized; he had 
received the powerful protection of Mazelier and Gribal. 
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His dreams? Perhaps he had other dreams when 
Paulette shared the lessons which Gribal was giving him. 
And it was with delight that he had accepted the commis- 
sion of watching over the girl ; from a discreet distance 
naturally, in a way that she should not suspect. Gribal 
was anxious ; Mazelier had told him to expect anything at 
all from the marquis. They had been right. But Saint- 
Imier did not even know of Duplay’s existence. 

Paulette, on her part, found it neither surprising nor 
disagreeable that he should be on hand. 

“Your poor bicycle,” said Roland. “It’s in frag- 
ments.” 

The news had a sigular effect on Paulette. For the 
first time she became fully conscious of the fact that it 
was by a miracle that she had escaped being crushed 
under the auto, and in the same moment remembered 
that before the shock, she had recognized the Chinese at 
the wheel. And if Duplay had not been on hand to 
catch her, she would have gone under the wheels. She 
experienced a shiver of retrospective terror. 

Nevertheless, she gathered herself together, not wish- 
ing her mother to know how narrow an escape she had. 
To get home now, that was her only desire. 

• Roland Duplay guessed at her desire. As the crowd 
of curious persons began to collect and the policeman 
on duty advanced, thiunbing his notebook, the pair were 
already on their way up the street leading to the Champs- 
Elysees, and beyond the reach of official inquiry. 

They went rapidly as far as the Crystal Palace. There, 
seated on a park bench where no one would pay any at- 
tention to them, they consulted. 

Roland was overwhelmed. 

“You’re more scared than I am !” accused Paulette. 

“I admit it.” 

“Nevertheless, that didn’t keep you from saving my 
life. You pulled me to the left just as I was toppling 
under the wheels of that car.” 

“I was lucky enough to be there in time,” said the 
young workman, blushing. 

‘Tell me, did you have the impression that the acci- 
dent was ... on purpose?” 

Roland murmured: 

"It isn’t an impression ; it’s a certainty.” 

“Then that man is a criminal.” 

Roland did not answer. But he made an affirmative 
movement with his head. 

“What have I done that he should hate me and wish 
to kill me ? Do you know ?” 

“It isn’t because of you yourself. He’s aiming at your 
father and M. Mazelier.” 

“But why?” 

Roland spoke out clearly : 

“Because that man is afraid of them. And he’s afraid 
of them because they are stronger than he is.” 

All at once Paulette perceived something. Her father 
had bound her to secrecy on the subject of the incidents 
at the ministerial reception. Now, Roland Duplay evi- 
dently knew both the name of the marquis and the part 
he was playing in the drama in which all of them were 
engaged. But how had he acquired this information ? 

In answer to her question, the young man did not hesi- 
tate to tell her the story of the day of darkness. 

“Good,” said Paulette, when he had finished, “then 
we are accomplices.” 



She was no longer frightened. A combat was begun, 
and she was now as much engaged in it as anyone; it 
amused her to think of herself as a soldier. And more- 
over, she realized that she had a friend and helper in 
Roland. She held out her hand to him. 

“Thank you a thousand times. Till tomorrow, then?” 
“I will try to come. M. Gribal is so good to me.” 
“And you also, you have been good to me. Come to- 
morrow, and you will see what beautiful lies I can tell. 
Naturally I don’t want mother to know anything about 
this, she would worry too much. But father, that's 
something else again. I’ll tell him first thing.” 

Paulette, entering the house, had her explanation 
ready : 

“Mother !” she cried with all the gaiety with which one 
would announce a piece of very good news, “do you 
know, I’ve lost my bike.” 

“Oh yes, I knew you’d forget it some day,” said Mme. 
Gribal. 

“But I think someone must have stolen it.” 

Mme. Gribal could not avoid noticing the exuberance 
of her daughter, her rapid and joyous gestures, as though 
she were possessed of some happy secret. 

“My word,” she said, “anyone would think it was a 
pleasure for you to lose it.” 

This simple observation left Paulette a little confused ; 
she did not know what to answer. But Roger, without 
realizing it, saved her face for her: 

“She ought to be happy about it, mother. If someone 
swiped that old bike of hers, she’ll have to have a new 
one.” 

But Paulette was blushing, for she had discovered the 
cause of her joyous feeling. It was because the loss of 
the bicycle had been compensated by the gain of an ad- 
mirer. 

CHAPTER X 
They Try a Disguise 

• The next morning Gribal, who had been informed of 
the details of the adventure through which his daugh- 
ter had passed, recounted them to Mazelier. The scien- 
tist, when he himself was the object of attack, was accus- 
tomed to oppose an unruffled calm to the frown of Fate. 
But this time he gave full rein to his anger. Their op- 
ponent had descended to attacks on young girls — ^nothing 
equalled the atrocity of such an attempt except perhaps 
its cowardice. 

Mazelier said: 

“I wonder what one would find in the past of this 
man if we could pry into it. Well, we must get busy, 
Gribal. I have been delaying too long. Let us attack 
from our side.” 

Mazelier was really furious. Let the marquis attack 
him if he wished, him an old man, and without family — 
that was a matter of no importance. When Gribal be- 
came an object of attack, it was already a little too much. 
But Paulette, so intelligent and so cheerful, who seemed 
destined one day to be a genuine collaborator in the 
researches of the laboratory ; Paulette, in the springtime 
of her life, who deserved so clearly to be happy; Paul- 
ette, whom Mazelier loved like one of his own daugh- 
ters — ^that was intolerable ! The punishment ought to be 
made to follow the crime with the rapidity of lightning. 
“I can strike,” said Mazelier, “and I will strike.” 

But one had to be sure of one’s blow. And another 
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difficulty — Mazelier stoutly refused to take any step that 
might make innocent victims. The forms of radiation 
he was about to liberate must be made to go straight to 
their target with the precision of a bullet aimed by an 
expert marksman. For all those who were even touched 
by these terrible rays would never recover, even from 
the simple contact. 

“First we must try to find out where we can most 
easily strike at the animal. Then, Gribal, we will go for 
him, taking precautions which I trust will be sufficient. 
I wilt punish him without remorse, but I would never 
forgive myself ifT made other victims.” 

“Not even the chauffeur?” 

Mazelier hesitated : 

“He’s only an instrument,” he offered. 

“Oh, come. He’s an accomplice. Saint-Imier gave 
him the order to run down Paulette, but the chauffeur 
did not hesitate to do it.” 

“You are right,” said Mazelier reflectively. He went 
on: “What would you say if we could strike them to- 
gether ?” 

“That it would be justice. But how are you going 
to do it?” 

“Look. We don’t know anything about the interior 
arrangements at the marquis’ house. In what room does 
he live ? Where is his secret laboratory, the place where 
he has perhaps discovered new laws in physics of which 
I am ignorant? Where does he sleep? We can’t do any- 
thing against him, under the conditions, without strik- 
ing at some poor folks around him who are in ignorance 
of what their master is doing.” 

“Evidently.” 

“But suppose — yes, suppose that Saint-Imier gets into 
his car, driven by that horrible Chinaman. If we could 
be certain that at a given moment he would pass a cer- 
tain point, I believe, Gribal, that we could do justice to 
him. Look, that idea is much more practical than the 
one of getting at him where he lives ; much better than 
my previous project.” 

“What was your previous project, chief?” inquired 
Gribal, curiously. 

“I was going to direct against him radiation that has 
a terrible effect. They cause the flesh itself to rot, by 
disintegrating the cellular structure, but the individual 
subjected to them would doubtless live on for several 
weeks, the prey of the most acute agonies. They do not 
kill, you understand; on the contrary, they cause the 
processes of life to be speeded up. But while the in- 
dividual who is subjected to them seems to be in the 
most excellent health, his body is rotting until the day 
when he Ijecomes nothing more than a skeleton covered 
with skin. Then — ” 

“But this radiation,” murmured Gribal, “doesn’t the 
marquis know about its effects?” 

“No, my friend. He certainly does not know about 
this form. For if he did we would now be rotting, both 
of us. No, this form of radiation is known to me alone. 
And you wish to know how I know their effects. Well, 
do you remember Sully Tavernier?” 

“That young pupil of Henri Poincare, with so much 
talent, who committed suicide after disappearing from 
Paris so mysteriously?” 

“Poor Tavernier! It was he who discovered this 
form of radiation, Gribal. By chance, in the course of 
an experiment — and they bit him. He suffered fright- 
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fully — even beyond the limits which imagination can 
give to pain. He told me about the discovery that was 
killing him, making me promise never to make the secret 
public. And then he made his young wife shoot him 
through the head. She did it, for pity’s sake — ^and then 
she went insane, Gribal.” 

“Horrible. My God!” 

“What would you have?” said Mazelier, melancholic- 
ally. “That’s the risk we all take in this kind of research. 
Well, anyway, you see what I wa^ going to do. For 
this Tavernier radiation, with my apparatus I can project 
it to a distance, and I hope, concentrate it on a point. 
But I doubt whether I could do it without striking inno- 
cent people, and that is a thing I will never do.” 

“And I approved,” declared Gribal, “but what do 
you intend to do now?” 

“To apply the lex talionis,” answered the scientist. 
“He tried to kill Paulette through an auto accident ; well, 
we will give him an auto accident. And we will see 
whether he escapes as easily as your daughter.” 

• There was a moment’s silence between the two, inter- 
rupted by a remark from Gribal: “May I make a 

request ?” 

“What is it?” 

“If I understand you aright, you intend to wreck the 
marquis’ car while it is going at full speed.” 

“Something like that, Gribal.” 

“And you can produce the accident from here, seated 
in your chair?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Without the slightest risk?” 

“Without the slightest.” 

“Well then, let me do it instead of you.” 

Mazelier gave him a sudden glance of illumination. 

“I understand, Gribal,” he said. “Yes, the idea which 
you did not formulate in words has come to me too. I 
am. fighting a scoundrel by rather scoundrelly means. 
And you think that I, Mazelier, who has nothing on his 
old conscience, ought not to descend to the level of a 
criminal, even to chastise a crime ; you fear the effect on 
my tender sensibilities. Have I guessed it?” 

“Chief, I think it is our duty to bring down this ban- 
dit. But since we cannot do it in public and under the 
forms of law and honesty, I beg you to let me take 
your place. It would be unworthy of you but my posi- 
tion is different ; I can take the responsibility. I am the 
father of the child he tried to kill ; that gives me rights 
you do not possess. And besides, if it comes out, I am 
only Gribal. While you, you are Mazelier ! Your name 
must remain irreproachable.” 

The scientist shrugged his shoulders. 

“You talk like a boy, my friend. Your scruples are 
very fine and even refined, but I avow that I see nothing 
in them whatever. You yourself have made the point 
that my name is irreproachable. And do you think that 
an irreproachable man would be so easily dishonored by 
employing against a man capable of any crime the only 
means that would really bring him to book ? Run along, 
Gribal, go to the police station and make a formal com- 
plaint against Saint-Imier for having tried to assassinate 
your daughter, and see whether the complaint will not be 
turned against you. You were speaking of justice a few 
minutes ago; well, go try the official means of justice. 
The marquis will be delighted, I assure you !” 
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Gribal felt the force of his remarks. But in spite of 
them, he hesitated, and Mazelier perceived it. The scien- 
tist went on, interested by this exaggerated case of ten- 
der conscience. 

“My friend, remember that it is a case of life and 
death, not only for us two, but for your family. Re- 
member that I would prefer, like you, to take the matter 
up with the authorities, and that I would not hesitate for 
a moment to denounce the marquis, if it were not evi- 
dent in a hundred ways that in doing it, I would be play- 
ing right into his hands.” 

“Ye — es,” said Gribal. “I suppose I should not make 
so much talk about the means chosen to shoot a mad dog. 
The marquis, if he is not outside the law, is at least out- 
side humanity.” 

“Why certainly! The only thing we can do is level 
all our artillery against him. And that brings up some 
problems.” 

“Yes. We must know, first, when the marquis will 
make a long trip in his car; second, what road he will 
take, and third, what time he will leave, his probable 
speed and the probable moment he will reach the chosen 
point. Right ?” 

“You have stated the problem admirably. But one of 
the pieces of information we already have, to wit, the 
speed of the car. The marquis always travels at 50 miles 
an hour on the open road. His chauffeur is really very 
skilful. M. Perignon, who has traveled with him not a 
few times, has informed me on that point.” 

“Good. But how are we to find out the rest?” 
Mazelier was embarrassed. All at once Gribal saw 
him run to the window of the laboratory which looked 
out on the Rue de la Boetie and fling it wide open. A 
sonorous voice floated up from the street: 

“Ol, clo’s ! I cash oT clo’s.” 

Mazelier leaned out. 

“Hey, there !” 

The old clothes merchant lifted his head. Mazelier 
motioned to him to come up. 

“What 1” Gribal, stupefied, “are you going to sell some 
clothes ?” 

Mazelier laughed: 

“Just the opposite! I’m going to buy.” 

The engineer, curious though he was, did not dare to 
ask questions before the old clothes man, who had now 
entered the laboratory,, a pile of hats on his head, and 
the picturesque cloak of old garments flung over his 
shoulder. 

“Wanna sell something ?” he asked, a trifle suspicious- 
ly, gazing around the laboratory open-mouthed. 

Mazelier was so self-effacing, his natural air was so 
modest, that' the merchant selected Gribal, tall, strong 
and with the visage of a leader, as the man to whom he 
should address himself. But Gribal said not a word. 
He looked toward Mazelier, who began: 

“We haven’t anything to sell you. But we might like 
to buy.” 

“But,” objected the merchant, “I haven’t anything 
new.” 

“Exactly. What we want are some second-hand 
clothes. Let’s see what you’ve got.” 

The man spread out his packet, his face lighting at 
the prospect of doing business. There were workmen’s 
smocks, ragged and stained with rain ; old trousers which 
no doubt knew by heart the names of all the streets of 



Paris; a few dirty old collars, ties without energy or 
prestige, and a few other articles that he had the nerve to 
offer, in his regular patter, as “the very latest models 
from the fashionable houses on the Boulevard.” 

• Mazelier calmly picked here and there among them, 
regarding each garment attentively, and calming offer- 
ing half the price the man demanded. The offer, after 
a moment’s haggling, was accepted. The seller left, con- 
vinced that he was dealing with two men who were quite 
utterly insane, and promising himself to come back at 
the earliest occasion to take fuller advantage of their 
lunacy. 

At last Gribal was free to ask: 

“What thi devil do you mean to do with that truck ?” 
“Try them on, of course! I hope they will fit us.” 
“What! You want—” 

“Yes. I want you to go with me for a little walk near 
the Rue Cortambert. And for such a walk, it would 
hardly be a good thing to dress in new morning coats. 
Look, this ought to be about your size.” 

“It’s frightfully dirty,” said Gribal with a shudder. 
“Well, since we have to . . 

“Ah, you understand?” 

“I think so. We’ll have to dirty ourselves up a bit.” 
“I assure you that it is indispensable.” 

When their curious toilet was done Gribal gave a cry 
of astonishment to which Mazelier replied with a satis- 
fied grunt. They were completely unrecognizable. 

“What in the world do we look like, anyway?” in- 
quired the engineer, more amused than disturbed by the 
adventure. 

“We ought to look like what we are,” said the scien- 
tist, “that is a pair of bookkeepers out of work. We’re 
dirty, but respectable. It’s a terrible thing not to have 
a job! Well, let’s go eat all the same.” 

“In the Rue Cortambert?” 

“Where else? I noticed a little restaurant there. All 
the chauffeurs of the quarter take their meals at it. The 
roast beef must be something wonderful.” 

“Is- it near the marquis’ house?” 

Mazelier dropped the joking tone in which he had been 
speaking : 

“It’s right across the street.” 

“We’ll be in the lion’s jaws.” 

“Yes, but they won’t close on us. He’ll never imagine 
we are so close.” 

“All right,” said Gribal, with another glance at his 
companion: “We certainly look like a fine pair of 

birds. We mustn’t let Father Bibent see us like this, 
though. Our reputation would be ruined.” 

Mazelier shrugged his shoulders: 

“Decidedly, Gribal, you would never do for a con- 
spirator! Come along and take your first lesson in 
camouflage.” 

“Ah !” said Gribal, in enthusiasm, “you are the limit, 
my dear chief. I never imagined that you were such a 
Sherlock Holmes.” 

Mazelier made no reply to this compliment, but opened 
a little cabinet in the corner of the laboratory where 
various chemicals were kept, for the most part alkaloids 
newly developed and still under investigation. From 
this group of choice poisons, the scientist chose a little 
bottle : 

“Listen, Gribal, we ought to perfume ourselves a little. 
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That will make up for the lack of clean linens. What do 
you say to this attar of roses?” 

Uncorking the bottle, Mazelier held it under Gribal’s 
nose, then sniffed at it himself. 

“Parbleu!” said the engineer, “I would say that your 
attar of roses smelled rather more like a fish that had 
been around for some time. Eh! but my voice has 
changed. What a curious impression. I don’t recognize 
myself any more.” 

Mazelier replied, in a voice equally unrecognizable: 
“Isn’t that a swell perfume — capable of changing a 
bass into a soprano with a turn of the hand? Our lar 
ynxes will keep the impression for a couple of hours at 
least. All ready, Gribal?” 

“Let’s go. Monsieur Mazelier.” 

As they passed Bibent’s lodge, the old man’s head 
popped out: 

“Where are you going ?” he asked. 

“We’re translators. Official diplomas. And we’re 
looking for some work,” offered Mazelier. 

“But there isn’t any in this madhouse of yours,” added 
Gribal. 

“Yeah? Well run along and do your translating be- 
fore I give you something you won’t be able to trans- 
late,” answered the concierge angrily. “Translators, in- 
deed, with pants like that !” 

“Well?” inquired Mazelier, when they had attained 
the avenue. 

“Wonderful I The experiment is a success. Too bad 
we haven’t more time ; I’d take a run home to see whether 
they recognized me there. What a voice you have given 
nie, chief ! The voice of a siren — but the siren of a tug- 
boat!” 

“And me? Would you recognize this rattle?” 

Gribal was filled with confidence. At last, the long 
nightmare of terror was about to have an end. Nobody 
would have to worry any longer about the threats of the 
strange bandit whose social position rendered him so im- 
mune to the ordinary methods of attack. Mazelier was 
right; he would have to be struck as with the hammer 
of God, unforseen, almost treacherously, and without 
pity. 

CHAPTER XI 
Exposedl 

• The engineer and the scientist were seated before a 
table in the little restaurant in the Rue Cortambert, 
looking at the dinner usually given to clients who had 
lai^e appetites and small purses. They honored the re- 
past without repugnance. They were silent, maintaining 
the air of men intimidated and humbled by fate. Gribal 
had his back to the window, and could see, in a mirror 
facing him, a little of what was going on in the street 
outside; Mazelier was so placed as to miss nothing of 
what went on in front of the Saint-Imier mansion. 

Such a vigil was capable of lasting a long time without 
producing any particular result. But Mazelier was pa- 
tient. He felt sure he would sooner or later make the 
acquaintance of some member of Saint-Imier’s staff and 
draw interesting information. Neither he nor Gribal 
had the slightest fear of recognition. Only Saint-Imier 
himself might possibly be capable of penetrating their 
disguise, but certainly he would never set foot in such a 
restaurant 

“This is a good place,” said Mazelier aloud for the 
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benefit of the others around them. “We ought to come 
here again. Ah, if we could only find a job in this sec- 
tion of the town !” ^ 

“We can try,” said Gribal, entering into the spirit of 
the occasion. 

And in the high, sharp voice which he now used with- 
out effort, he added : 

“You, you’re a stenographer ; you ought to be able to 
find a job in some big house around here.” 

A chubby-looking chauffeur at an adjoining table, 
overhearing the remark, as he was intended to, glanced 
them over rapidly with the penetrating eye of the Pari- 
sian workman, who can so quickly take the measure of 
a man. His examination apparently had a favorable re- 
sult; Mazelier particularly made upon him the impres- 
sion of a good old chap who was bearing up with dignity 
under undeserved misfortune. 

Poor old man! his shoulders were rounded, his chest 
pinched, his thin face and cracked and rattling voice bore 
the marks of incipient tuberculosis. He was evidently 
incapable of such feats as piloting a taxi from Mont- 
martre to Vaugirard without missing a single turn or 
drawing a rebuke from a policeman. 

The chubby chauffeur turned a protective glance on 
Mazelier : “Well, what’s the matter, things not so good?” 
he asked in a sympathetic tone. 

“They could be better,” Mazelier avowed. 

“No use kicking, though,” said Gribal, adding after 
a moment: “Just the same, it isn’t because we don’t 
want to work.” 

“Nor because you don’t want to eat either,” observed 
the chauffeur, with a burst of laughter. 

“True for you,” answered Gribal. 

“Certainly,” said the chauffeur, “what do they take 
us for anyway — cows that can eat straw? That’s al- 
ways the way. But what do you do when you have any- 
thing to do?” 

“We are bookkeepers,” replied Mazelier. 

“Yes,” agreed Gribal, “but we were even better than 
that at one time, weren’t we Martin?” 

Mazelier understood that the name of Martin fitted 
him like the paper on the wall. 

“Ah!” he sighed, “much better. When I remember 
that I was once the stenographer for the Chamber of 
Deputies — ” 

The chauffeur opened his eyes to their full extent : 

“Not really? And the deputies, they let you go un- 
employed like this? That’s not decent. I know a little 
about them on my own hook, me. That astonishes you, 
no? But I know how to speak in public. When the 
elections come around, the deputy from our district is 
right on my trail asking me to help him every time. And 
when I go to see him and ask him for some little favor, 
you know what he does ? Let’s me gather moss waiting 
in his outer office !” 

He emptied his glass with a noble gesture and went 
on: “You look all right, monsieur Martin. If you’d 
like me to. I’ll look around for something for you.” 

“Get back my job at the Chamber, for example? I’ve 
grown older since those days.” 

“Of course. Of course. I understand, the old hand 
isn’t as supple — I suppose one has to go like lightning 
to keep up with the remarks of those johnnies. But, as 
your friend was mentioning a minute back, you could 
still hold a job in one of these houses around here.” 
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“Oh yes, I think he could do that all right,” replied 
Gribal. 

The chauffeur regarded Mazelier with a sagacious air : 

“You must have an education, now? Yes, I know, 
you know how to do almost anything except find a job. 
I know. I have a cousin who is taking a course in 
pharmacy, and he hasn’t found a job yet. He’d have 
died of hunger long ago, if he hadn’t got him a job on 
the railroad. And he’s really educated, too; he knows 
the names of more than fifty laxatives. And he can reel 
them all off in Latin !” 

• Mazelier gravely lifted his head: 

“That’s wonderful,” he approved. 

“Yes, but what use is it to him? Well, it’s not quite 
- the same thing with you is it? Well, I’ll see — ^you’re 
looking for a secretary’s job, in some fashionable house? 
huh? I know quite a few people in the fashionable 
world, me. Secretary to a dancer from the Opera, that 
would hardly do. You’re not well enough turned out — 
oh, nothing personal you understand. I’ll find it though. 
You see.” 

Mazelier was only giving a minimum of attention to 
the rambling assurances of his new-found protector. All 
at once the chauffeur began to gesticulate, lifting his 
arms in the air. 

“Hey ! Over here. Come on over, you, I want to say 
something to you.” 

A woman had just entered the restaurant and was 
threading her way among the tables toward the bar. 
Gribal turned his head mechanically to see the new- 
comer, and then became as petrified as though he had 
seen Medusa and both her sisters. It was not the 
Medusa who was ordering a vermouth-cassis at the bar ; 
the woman in the Breton bonnet had nothing terrifying 
in her aspect. But Gribal recognized the former maid, 
Suzie Kerdel! 

“Hey, )rou from Brittany,” called the chauffeur, “bring 
your drink over here, and we’ll buy you another one if 
you’re nice.” 

And when the Bretonne, enchanted with the offer 
brought her glass over and seated herself by the chauf- 
feur, the latter continued : “We’ll even buy you a couple, 
if you’ll help us out.” 

Gribal kicked Mazelier significantly under the table. 
But he might have spared himself the trouble ; the scien- 
tiest had recognized at once the woman for whom the 
police had searched in vain. 

The situation was becoming more complicated than the 
engineer had forseen. He busied himself with his plate, 
and Mazelier imitatsd him. Would their rashness be 
turned on them after all? What would happen if the 
Bretonne recognized them and announced their real sta- 
tion in life in that rough crowd? 

Suzie began by swallowing her vermouth-cassis at a 
single gulp. Then she said: “Ah, but I’m in a hurry 
today. I must pack the trunks for this evening.” 

“Your boss going away?” 

“I’ll say so! Leaving this evening for Biarritz.” 

“With the Chink?” 

“Who else would he go with?” 

“Of course, of course. Well, one has to admit it; 
there are damn few chauffeurs like that one. He knows 
how to handle a wheel. Biarritz, you say? fte’ll make 
it in eight hours.” 
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“That,” said Suzie, “is their business. Is that all you 
got me over here for ?” 

And she glanced at her empty glass. The chauffeur 
understood. 

“What will you have with us, little one?” 

“Oh, a snifter of curacao to start with,” said Suzie. 
Gribal, dumbfounded, did not move. Mazelier tried 
to keep his self-possession by cutting up a piece of meat 
into tiny morsels with great care. Suzie paid no atten- 
tion to them. She went on: ' 

“What was it you were going to ask me ? Hurry up ; 
I tell you I’ve got to get away.” 

The chauffeur pointed to Mazelier, who, keeping up 
his role, replied : “It’s about me, madame, if you would 
be so good — ” 

“If I would be so good — ?” 

He played to perfection the part of one of those timid 
old people always asking for help, but always hesitating 
and bashful about asking. 

“This good man has a regular education,” declared 
the chauffeur, with authority. “Would you consider 
speaking to your boss about him? You have been there 
long enough, he ought to have some confidence in you. 
And he is rich enough to hire a good secretary.” 

“A secretary?” 

“Yes, someone who will do his letters for him. Your 
marquis writes plenty of letters, doesn’t he?” 

“That is, he has someone write them for him,” ob- 
served Suzie. 

“Exactly. Rich people like that don’t do anything for 
themselves. Well, you’ll do it then? You’ll speak for 
M. Martin?” 

Suzie repeated slowly: 

“M. Martin?” , 

“I live in the Rue d’Arcole,” declared Mazelier, 

“Good. Write it for me on a piece of paper, will 
you? When monsieur comes back from Biarritz I’ll 
bring it to his attention.” 

The chauffeur threw a triumphant wink in Mazelier’s 
direction : 

“Well, papa Martin,” he said familiarly, “you see how 
it works?” 

Papa Martin was so much touched that he brushed 
away a tear. 

“Ah, Madame,” he cried effusively, “what will you 
have to drink?” 

It was the best means of thanking her. 

“This time it will be a little cognac,” replied Suzie. 
Gribal stifled an exclamation of horror and surprise. 
This was his model servant, so faithful, so punctual, so 
temperate, who only rarely, and upon being urged, ac- 
cepted a little beer or cold tea at his house. What an 
actress she had been while preparing the way for her 
theft. 

And what was still more incredible, but undoubtedly 
true, she had not the air of having recognized her former 
employer. 

• All at once Suzie looked at Mazelier and began to 
laugh. The scientist and the engineer were shaken 
with a single shiver of terror. 

“Fortunately,” said the Bretonne, “you want a job as 
a steno and not a singer. Because you have a voice that 
would kill mice. When I get you the job at our house. 
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don’t come into the kitchen. The sound of that voice 
would curdle the milk.” 

And she rose to go. The chauffeur still plied her with 
questions : 

“You won’t have time to say anything to the marquis 
right away, now that papa Martin is here?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do a thing for two weeks yet,” said 
Suzie. “Monsieur is leaving at nine o’clock. And it’s 
already a quarter to seven. I must go. So long!” 

“So long, my dear,” replied the chauffeur, gallantly. 
Mazelier, in a tone of emotion, tried to express the 
depth of his gratitude. 

“Madame, I am your servant for life.” 

“What a lovely remark, and what a musical voice,” 
laughed Suzie. 

And she added: “I know. When someone gets mar- 
ried they can have you sing serenades.” 

And she left on this note of mild pleasantry, to the 
great relief of her former employer, who had never be- 
lieved himself well disguised. 

Three quarters of an hour later Mazelier and Gribal 
were back at the office. As their normal voices had re- 
turned, they had only to sing out as they entered : 

“Good evening, father Bibent I” 

And the good fellow replied: 

“Good evening, monsieur Mazelier. Good evening, 
monsieur Gribal.” 

He did not come out of his lodge to watch them go 
up, unsuspecting the singular spectacle he had missed. 
But ten minutes later the engineer and the scientist, 
dressed in their normal fashion, were ready to meet any 
eye. 

“Do you know?” said Gribal, “I was uncomfortable.” 
“True,” said Mazelier pensively, “I had hardly for- 
seen such an encounter.” 

“And the chauffeur who mixed in our affairs to get 
us the protection of that female, that drunkard. And 
me, I confided the keys of my cellar to her!” 

“Did she ever take anything?” 

“Parbleu, no! She stole nothing but my documents. 
But there is no longer any doubt possible, she is one of 
the marquis’ creatures. The important thing is that she 
did not recognize us.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“What!” cried Gribal, to whom that simple question 
was like a draft of ice-water on his enthusiasm, “you 
think that — ” 

“My friend, I think that woman was quite capable of 
acting a part for fifteen minutes, after having acted one 
for a year.” 

“True,” said Gribal, discouraged. “But what shall we 
do?” 

“Do the impossible,” replied Mazelier. 

At the same moment the bell of the door rang. 
“Who’s calling on us at this hour?” said Gribal. “Don’t 
get up, chief. I’ll see.” 

“Be careful.” 

“No fear.” 

A moment later Gribal was back. 

“It was only father Bibent,” he announced. “He 
brought up a note that someone left to be delivered to 
you.” 

And Gribal held out an envelope with Mazelier’s ad- 
dress upon it. The other tore it open : 
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“Doubtless a card — ha! Gribal, it was he! Read, 
read what he wrote.” 

And he held out to his companion a correspondence 
card upon which beneath the Saint-Imier coat of arms, 
appeared in a handwriting at once elegant and vigorous 
the following words : 

“M. Martin may rest assured that I will find a situation 
for him in which he will be treated as he deserves.” 

For the first time the marquis had threatened Mazelier 
directly and in person. The masks were down, the two 
adversaries now in open combat. 

This bothered Gribal, who was, moreover, affected by 
so rapid a check to their little plan. But the scientist 
remained calm. 

“Parbleu!” he said, “really I like that better. You 
can no longer reproach me with wishing to stab him in 
the back. Our clumsiness, or rather our rashness, has 
brought a good result after all.” 

“You will not abandon the attempt?” 

“Less than ever. The marquis tried a collective crime 
against the world ; it did not succeed, but the fact remains 
that he tried, and this gives anyone in the human species 
the right to suppress him. Moreover, he has committed 
against you two crimes under the common law; he stole 
something from you and tried to kill your daughter. 
This gives us the right — no, this confers upon us the 
duty, to defend ourselves. And the best defense is an 
attack.” 

“But he’ll be on his guard now, won’t he ?” 

“I don’t think he’ll believe we are going to make an 
attack on him during his journey, and that’s just what we 
are going to do.” 

“And if he goes by another route?” 

“We will know it.” 

“But we can’t follow him.” 

“I beg your pardon. Without leaving this office, we 
will take up his trail. For the first time, I am going 
to apply my newest apparatus; that for which he stole 
the notes, to a particular case. It’s about eight now, 
isn’t it ? At a quarter to ten, Gribal, turn this little lever 
here to the left, two centimeters on the scale. That will 
do the job.” 

As he spoke, Mazelier indicated one of the maze of 
attachments leading off from the enormous sphere which 
replaced the one the Chinese had gotten away with. 

“Now, let’s get things in order,” the scientist went 
on. “I must direct the concentration of radiation exactly 
on the point selected, insulate them during their journey, 
and halt them exactly at the point.” 

“Can you do it?” 

“I hope sa 

CHAPTER XII 
To Biarritz 

• Before the sphere on the table Mazelier set up a 
tripod upon which he mounted a box like a small self- 
contained radio receiving apparatus. But instead of the 
usual installation, with its bulbs, rheostat, condensers, 
the box contained nothing but a complex of prisms set at 
varying angles and a multiplex of lead-sheathed wires. 
Prisms and wires were detached and re-attached in dif- 
ferent combinations, finally appearing at the base of the 
box in order of size, while on the table before them other 
prisms were connected up in the opposite order. 

“You know, Gribal, that invisible and unsuspected 
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forms of radiation can, when concentrated, upset and 
confound everything that has been known, up to the 
present, as a law of nature. Since I have been experi- 
menting in this field, I have become convinced that the 
so-called natural laws have no real existence. Does that 
scandalize you?” 

“Yes, it does, I admit it. But you have already con- 
vinced me laws of nature are nothing but convenient 
conventions which give us some ground to work from 
while we are roaming in the prodigious field of phe- 
nomena nature presents.” 

“Right! One must admit that radiation has an ex- 
istence of its own; the rays have caprices, angers, indi- 
vidual tastes and sympathies. They behave as they like ; 
they do whatever they wish, and to use them one has 
only to find their preferences. They are comparable 
to certain people sitting down to dinner, who only eat 
the dishes they like. Now let’s see whether I have 
succeeded in pleasing this lot. At least I have neglected 
nothing that ought to please them.” 

Mazelier closed the box, and attached to its cover an- 
other tripod with long sharp points. Then, he carefully 
turned the whole apparatus this way and' that, pointing 
it in the direction of the Rue Cortambert with the aid 
of a map of Paris. Finally, he regulated one of the 
dials placed before the sphere. 

“What time is it, Gribal ?” 

“Exactly half past eight.” 

“Good. We have plenty of time. Nothing will hap- 
pen before nine o’clock.” 

“You think that the marquis will stick to his program 
of going out this evening?” 

“I am altogether persuaded that the marquis will think 
me incapable not only of preventing, but even of de- 
fending myself against his attacks at present.” 

“Just the same he ought to remember that you have 
escaped him up to now.” 

“Yes, but his dispositions were not well taken, his ap- 
paratus far from complete. Even without my interven- 
tion something happened to upset his calculations. But 
remember what he accomplished that day last October. 
It was really prodigious.” 

“What! You still believe that that man is a genuine 
scientist ?” 

“Yes, and h scientist of genius.” 

“You astonish me. I take him for one of those clever 
amateurs like those courtly gentlemen who studied the 
structure of the atom under the Cardinal de Rohan in 
the time of Louis XVI while they were hunting for the 
philosopher’s stone. But a genius — I rather doubt it. 
But tell me, about that note he sent you — ?” 

“Oh, I deserved that crack, my dear Gribal.” 

“All right, I don’t want to argue with you about it. 
Anyhow, it’s a declaration of war.” 

“It would seem like that.” 

“Then why is he running away to Biarritz after hav- 
ing threatened you?” 

“And who told you he was running away ? What time 
is it now?” 

“Five to nine.” 

“It’s time.” 

Mazelier pressed a button at the base of the box he 
had set up and bent over it, listening. 

“Nothing yet. Wait a minute. Let me take your 
watch, Gribal. I am the limit; I completely forgot to 



wind up my own. Thanks. Four minutes to nine, 
three. Ah, listen. The marquis’ chauffeur is starting 
up his motor.” 

A sort of soft purring, like the sound of water boiling 
in a teakettle, came from the great sphere. 

“Do you hear ?” inquired Mazelier, who could not con- 
ceal his nervousness. “Now watch my direction indicator. 
There, Gribal, the tripod on the box. It is suspended so 
that it can make a complete turn. Automatic, Gribal, 
it’s automatic. Look, it’s swinging to the left. Good — 
now a little to the right. Look, look, what a sharp swing 
to the right. The marquis must be about passing the 
Palais-Royal. What did I tell you? We can follow him 
wherever he goes. Ah, see, the tripod is pointing to the 
south. The marquis’ car is headed for the Porte d’Or- 
leans. He must be going to take the Estampes road. 
Good, good. Now he’s slowing up. Ah, he’s opened her 
out again, always in the same direction. Look, the dial 
indicates thirty kilometers and it’s only a quarter after. 
We’ll have to act sooner than we thought.” 

The purring from the sphere continued, synchronous- 
ly, one would have sworn, with the sound of a big motor, 
powerful and regular. The direction indicator no longer 
wavered. It seemed to Gribal that he could hear the 
beating of his heart answered from the center of the 
shining sphere. What he was seeing, here in the midst 
of Paris, in the laboratory of a government establish- 
ment, did it not resemble some scene out of a book of 
medieval magic? 

• Mazelier no longer busied himself over anything but 
the slow flight of the hands on the face of Gribal’s 
watch. All at once, he cried out: 

“Ready with the lever, there. I’m going to count to 
ten. At the tenth count, swing it to the left. One . . . 
Two . . . Three . . .” 

The seconds went past with a desperate slowness; an 
effort of will-power was necessary for him to restrain 
himself from throwing the lever before the signal. After 
a century, it arrived. 

“Ten!” said Mazelier. 

Gribal swung the lever. And suddenly the sphere was 
silent; the tripod oscillated violently from left to right, 
then swung completely around and came to rest, point- 
ing northward. 

Pale with emotion, Gribal, not daring to say a word, 
held his breath. Mazelier, also, was paler than usual. 
But he consulted dial and sphere, and then in his grave, 
quiet scientist’s voice, indifferent to the emotions that 
were stirring the engineer, he said: 

“M. de Saint-Imier’s auto has turned turtle on the 
Estampes road, fifty kilometers from Paris.” And he 
added tranquilly: “Let’s go along to bed, Gribal. To- 
morrow morning the newspapers will tell us the rest.” 
On the next morning, as a matter of fact, nearly all 
the papers had on the first page an account of the mys- 
terious accident that had occurred on the Estampes road, 
near Charamande. But after he had read the story, 
Gribal rubbed his eyes and then read it again, and leaped 
from his breakfast table to run to the office where he 
would find Mazelier. 

The account ended in this fashion : “One of the most 
striking personalities in the fashionable world of Paris, 
especially well known in artistic circles, the Marquis de 
Saint-Imier, was the victim of an inexplicable accident 
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last evening. M. de Saint-Imier had left Paris at nine 
to go to Biarritz in his car, which was driven by his 
chauffeur, the Indo-Chinese Pou-Hi, an experienced 
driver who has been in his service for some time. While 
travelling at high speed near Chamarande on the Es- 
tampes road, about 50 kilometers from Paris the acci- 
dent occurred. 

“Police inquiry has established that the marquis’ car 
was alone on the road at the time, and that it was with- 
out obstacles. All at once the car stopped short although 
the motor was still functioning perfectly and the tires 
were undamaged. There was a considerable shock and 
the car turned completely over, hurling M. de Saint- 
Imier and the chauffeur out. The latter has a broken 
arm and possible internal injuries. The marquis escaped 
with cuts and bruises. 

“From declarations made to the police the accident re- 
mains completely inexplicable. An examination of the 
car, which was badly damaged, showed that the motor, 
tires and other running parts were without defects. 

“Another auto passing the scene of the accident five 
minutes later, carried the chauffeur Pou-Hi to Estampes 
where he was placed in the hospital. M. de Saint-Imier, 
after having received medical treatment, was able to 
take the Bordeaux express and continue his journey to 
Biarritz, where he is to be the guest of M. Cuchillo, one 
of the most prominent members of the Argentine colony 
in France.” 

Gribal dashed into the laboratory, brandishing his 
newspaper. 

“Did you see it, chief? Decidedly, these scoundrels 
have all the luck.” \ 

Mazelier smiled. 

“Never mind, Gribal, be calm. You forget that we also 
have had our bits of luck. Remember that Pou-Hi 
didn’t succeed in running down Paulette either.” 

“Yes. But you saw that the marquis alluded to some 
unknown force at the inquiry. Don’t you think that re- 
mark was addressed to us?” 

“There is not the slightest doubt of it.” 

“And don’t you think he will try an answer?” 

“It is highly probable.” 

“And that doesn’t stir you ?” 

“No use being emotional about it, my friend.” 
“Right. But that leaves us in the position of a con- 
demned man waiting for the executioner. How are we 
going to defend ourselves?” 

“Always in the same way that has been successful in 
the past.” 

And without giving Gribal time to answer, Mazelier 
went on : 

"It mentions a Senor Cuchillo, Gribal. Do you know 
that Caballero by any chance?” 

“Cuchillo? Parbleu! He’s a big race-track man and 
has a chateau in Correze. And I believe he is the author 
of what they call the Cuchillo syllogism.” 

“Ah, a syllogism. What is it?” 

“Well, it was at a banquet last year that the senor 
Cuchillo said something like this — There are plenty of 
sheep in the Argentine. Now with sheep, one can make 
wool. With wool, one can make tapestries. There- 
fore we have a tapestry industry in the Argentine.” 
“Not a bad piece of reasoning if one admits that wool 
is all there is needed for tapestries.” 
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His chief’s calm and humor succeeded in reassuring 
Gribal. 

“Well, chief, what do we do next?” 

The scientist replied; “Well, if you are willing, we 
will take a little trip. It will give us a change. Would 
you like to go with me ?” 

“Chief, you know very well, I would go with you to 
the end of the world.” 

“Take it easy, my friend, take it easy. The end of 
the world, that’s quite a distance. And I can’t leave for 
three days yet. So, in three days — ” 

“Yes,” said Gribal, “a good deal can happen in three 
days.” 

“Things will happen, never doubt that. Then you will 
come ?” 

“And where will we be going?” 

“To Biarritz,” said Mazelier simply. 

• It is evident that if the Marquis de Saint-Imier had 

not lived in the center of society, the newspapers 
would have been silent about his auto accident. The 
celebrated “unknown force” which alone could have 
stopped Pou-Hi’s car did not arouse much curiosity, for 
the very good reason that no one believed in its existence. 
Everyone who knew the Chinese — and these were a con- 
siderable number in the Passy section — had very clear 
opinions on the subject ; Pou-Hi was a two-fisted drinker, 
and though he was also a splendid chauffeur, there was 
some talk. But Pou-Hi was one of those silent drinkers 
whose potations seem to make them more careful and 
more skillful. 

When one intends driving from Paris to Biarritz in a 
single night, one has need of an extraordinary degree 
of strength. 

Pou-Hi had strengthened himself by means of glasses 
of whiskey, taken in company with Suzie. Nobody 
doubted that the “unknown force” was a force from in- 
side the bottle. Pou-Hi, sobered by the force of the acci- 
dent, had simply told his master a likely story, and the 
latter had pretended to believe him. 

Therefore, nobody in Paris thought of the marquis 
any more, and Gribal was astonished to find the world 
very calm and very much inclined to mind its own busi- 
ness. The journey to Biarritz had to be held up; the 
scientist was having a series of interviews with the Min- 
ister of Science on the subject of the personnel of the 
office and its budget for the coming year. 

But if Mazelier did not make his voyage, Mme. 
Grislaine Roberval took precisely the opposite decision 
at about the same time. Since the night when the fash- 
ionable world had seen her snub the marquis at the 
ministry, she had decided to marry M. Gabriel de 
Neuville, and she was distinctly worried. She knew 
the marquis for a man capable of terrible Tevenges, and 
was certain that he would avenge the slight somehow. 
But when? And how? This rich and beautiful woman, 
who had everything needed to make her happy, could 
not avoid melancholy presentiments. It seemed to her 
that once she y^as married again, she would be in con- 
siderably less danger. 

Her fiance certainly made no objections. But Mme. 
Roberval did not wish to be married at Paris. She 
feared some contretemps arranged by the marquis, some 
noisy scandal that he might bring up. 
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“But what do you expect him to do?” inquired de 
Neuville. "I will notify the prefect of police, my dear 
Ghislaine, and I assure you that we will be thoroughly 
protected against anything of the kind.” 

Mme. Roberval shook her head: 

“No, Gabriel, no ! We must not be married in Paris.” 

“But I must stay here for the present. I have been 
appointed secretary of this new international confer- 
ence; the minister would never let me absent myself 
now.” 

“Try to accomplish the impossible, then. We must 
get away — ^to Italy or England.” 

“I would like nothing better. But I repeat, it is im- 
possible. Besides, you know very well that the marquis 
is at Biarritz now.” 

“Are you certain that it is not only done to deceive 
us?” 

“Oh, certainly. He is there all right, and very busy. 
The fashionable world is talking of nothing but his 
eccentricities there.” 

Mme. Roberval did not seem convinced. She did not 
know quite what she feared, and hardly wished to annoy 
her fiance with nameless terrors. 

What was she concealing? This: that in the voice 
of the loud speaker in the Place de I’Opera she also had 
recognized that of Saint-Imier ! How could she confide 
to anyone, even her future husband, the terrors so vague 
that they seemed ill-founded which were stirring her? 
Neuville would certainly have laughed at her fright and 
remarked that the best loudspeakers deform the human 
'voice to a greater or less extent. And after all, had the 
mm-quis succeeded in his effort? No. Had he tried 
again? No. The fact was that he seemed to have even 
abandoned his effort to pursue Mme. Roberval. 

These arguments, which her spouse-to-be would cer- 
tainly have advanced, were a long way from convincing 
Ghislaine. She was quite certain that the marquis had 
not in the least given up. And a strange thing had hap- 
pened; she had seen him, in flesh and blood, following 
along the street, approaching as she went in the other 
direction, moving away when she approached, at the 
very moment when the society columns were publishing 
the news of her persecutor’s befng in another city and 
far away. The unhappy woman had arrived at the state 
of asking herself whether she were not the victim of 
hallucinations, but she confided her fears to no one. 

Nevertheless, the day arrived when Gabriel de Neu- 
ville arrived with good news; the trip to Italy had be- 
come possible and with it a prolonged honeymoon. Mme. 
Roberval found her lost tranquility in the announce- 
ment. She felt sure that as soon as she had become 
Mme. de Neuville, she could arrange things so they 
would stay in Italy or somewhere else, anywhere else, 
provided it was not Paris, 

Ghislaine was going to take the express to Vintimillia. 
Her fiance would follow by auto and meet her at Nice. 
Naturally Gabriel de Neuville accompanied her to the 
station and saw her safely installed in her compartment. 
They stayed, cnatting for a few minutes while the train 
prepared for its departure. After about twenty minutes 
de Neuville glanced at his watch. 

“The express is late already, my dear. If this keeps 
up I’ll be at Nice before you are.” 

He laughed, not really annoyed at a delay which per- 
mitted him several moments more of conversation with 



her. But suddenly, glancing out of the window, he no- 
ticed a singular stir in the station. It looked as though 
all the travelers were getting out of the train. 

He got out with them and questioned: 

“Breakdown somewhere. They’re going to change 
locomotives. It will take at least 45 minutes. Take the 
express on the other track.” 

Neuville would have liked to ask more precise in- 
formation, but the functionary had already disappeared, 
surrounded by a crowd of impatient passengers. The 
diplomat returned to Ghislaine and told her the news. 

“Do you really believe that ?” asked the young woman, 
incredulously. 

“But . . . Anyhow, that’s the official explanation.” 

“It won’t hold water, my friend. You ought to know 
more than that about official reasons for things.” 

Mme. Roberval spoke in a joking tone, but a strange 
feeling of disquietude rose in her. 

“A breakdown before the engine has even started!” 
she went on. “It’s incredible. And that long to change 
locomotives. It’s impossible. Well, let’s change trains 
anyhow.” 

“I’ll carry your bags. What a mob ! It’s odious.” 
The confusion was general, and everybody was talk- 
ing at once. A voice arose, dominating the individual 
voices : 

“The trains aren’t running!” 

Neuville, annoyed, grumbled: • 

“Ah, no, what are you telling us now ? A joke, a little 
heavy, that joke. Why aren’t the trains running? They 
arrived here, didn’t they?” 

But as a matter of fact there were several trains 
stalled in the station. 

But one had to admit it; none of them were moving. 

CHAPTER XIII 
The Voice Again 

• SOON the news was coming in from every station of 
Paris, the inexplicable, phenomenal news. The fact, 
quickly verified, was that for some reason, not a train 
was running. The incoming trains rumbled in as usual ; 
but they stayed. 

The travelers, after having delivered the usual noisy 
protests which such a situation might be expected to 
call forth, went home. A good many of them, like Mme. 
Roberval, did not give up their intention of traveling. 
If the trains were not moving, autos were. She, defying 
the conventions in this case of necessity, got into Neu- 
ville’s car. 

Neuville was delighted. 

Unfortunately, when his comfortable car arrived near 
the city limits, he noted with annoyance, that he was 
preceded by an interminable jam of vehicles of all kinds 
and descriptions, vibrating solemnly with the running of 
their motors, but utterly immobile. It was the world’s 
record traffic jam. 

Their horns made an infernal concert of noise. In the 
midst of it, Ghislaine and de Neuville noticed an em- 
ployee of the octroi running down fhe line, waving his 
arms and crying out something that nobody heard. 

As he approached they heard him. “You can’t get 
past!” he was shouting. “Autos and airplanes have 
been halted like the trains. Nobody has got out of the 
city for an hour.” 
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This time, Ghislaine was frankly frightened, and 
Gabriel was powerless to comfort her. What was hap- 
pening was not the effect of chance; all the autos, all 
the vehicles of Paris, brought to a stop, but only when 
they tried to get out of the city. 

Somebody was stopping them at his own good pleasure. 

And who was this somebody if not the individual mad 
with hate who had already sown abroad so much terror ? 

“I tell you it must be he !” insisted Ghislaine. 

“My dear,” replied Gabriel, tenderly, “don’t be 
frightened. One lone man would certainly not be able 
to do so much. This is probably due to some curious 
cosmic perturbation which we will read all about in to- 
morow’s newspapers.” 

Ghislaine shook her head but did not insist. All the 
same, the evident optimism of her fiance reassured 
her a little, and she did not wish to destroy it. She 
kept her secrets to herself. But Gabriel secured her 
promise to see him in the morning, when they would 
go for a walk in the Bois and discuss the date of their 
marriage, which would take place at Paris since it could 
not be performed elsewhere. 

But, that same evening in the capital where every in- 
habitant had found himself literally made a prisoner, and 
where the dumbfounded scientists were trying to ex- 
plain the affair by means of scientific theories which they 
did not understand, the abhorred*voice again took posses- 
sion of the jadio. 

It was during a lecture given by M. Reynier-Vitral 
on “the food of the future.” The eminent chemist was 
developing the theme so often taken up and abandoned 
by successive generations of biologists that there is no 
such thing as life ; the human animal being nothing but 
a machine, and that the best means of repairing the 
worn parts of this machine is not necessarily food as it 
is generally understood; that the stomach is not neces- 
sarily made to digest food, the teeth to bite it, or the 
palate to taste it; that everything can be expressed in 
the form of energy, and the energy the individual needs 
to recuperate himself can be furnished in the form of 
electrical currents of a certain character by special elec- 
trical machinery. 

As the lecture was being delivered at the hour when 
most people had just finished well-rounded dinners, it 
amused them very much. M. Reynier-Vitral spread his 
theories before a sympathetic audience, and if he had 
been able to hear the comments of his auditors, he would 
no doubt have been surprised to discover they were 
laughing at him. 

Suddenly at the moment when the speaker, lifting 
his voice, was about to introduce a touch of pathos, he 
was interrupted by a dry and somewhat insolent com- 
ment. The loudspeakers said: 

“Enough! Monsieur Reynier-Vitral, shut up! You 
have said enough stupid things to last a year.” 

Immediately there was a reply. M. Reynier-Vitral 
had evidently heard the remark, for he said: 

“Oh, come, that’s not decent. Are you drunk, my 
friend?” 

The lecturer must have thought that the voice came 
from the announcer just behind him. 

But, a cutting voice replied: 

“Monsieur Reynier-Vitral, don’t insist! Your lecture 
is over. Nothing that you say will be heard. I am the 
only one who will be able to hear what you say. What? 



You say you will complain to the authorities? Com- 
plain ahead, I wish you luck.” 

The public was amused, thinking it was something 
arranged in advance, like one of those scenes in the 
theatre in which confederates in the audience answer 
the actors on the stage. That a person of the eminent 
respectability of M. Reynier-Vitral should take such a 
part was a bit odd, but Paris contented itself with think- 
ing that he must have been paid extremely well to take 
so ridiculous a part, a part which made all the other 
scientists of the world ridiculous at the same time. 

• A farce improvised by means of the radio, that was 
something really new! Without counting that it was 
doubtless the first announcement of a great new discov- 
ery for since Reynier-Vitral had heard the other speaker, 
it was evident that it had become possible in some way 
for the hearers of a program to make the speaker hear 
them. What a vista! To be able to make the artist 
hear one’s applause, hisses, or caustic comments, while 
one remained comfortably seated in one’s armchair be- 
fore the fire. 

Or was it a joke on Reynier-Vitral? He would be the 
object of all the jesters of Paris the next day, and would 
probably sue the radio company for having asked him 
to lecture, and that would be the funniest of all. 

Suddenly, amid the universal gaiety, the familiar voice 
fell like a douche of cold water. 

“Listen! It was I who threatened you all the 18th of 
last October. You have already forgotten; you did not 
wish to understand. Remember the sudden dark, the 
terrible cold that you passed through. I wished to des- 
troy the world, and you thought I was crazy, did you? 
Because I didn’t complete the experiment, you said ‘It 
is impossible’.” 

In the different parts of Paris where loudspeakers 
were installed in public squares the crowd listened, curi- 
ous but not scared. The unknown no longer frightened 
them ; his bluff would end in a check, as before. 

The voice went on: “Haven’t I given you sufficient 
proofs of my power?” 

In the Place de I’Opera a single voice rose: 
“Razzberry !” 

At the same moment, near the Etoile, another voice 
cried out : 

“You’d think he was claiming he didn’t do it.” 

The yoice replied, with an indefinable accent of dis- 
dain: 

“I didn’t do it? You poor idiots; do you think I’m 
excusing myself, like a practical joker whose joke didn’t 
come off? Listen! I am going to tell you my condi- 
tions; the conditions, Parisians, on which I will permit 
you to continue living.” 

The voice was silent for a moment, then went on with 
increasing violence: “Listen! Listen! If you don’t all 
want to be killed at the moment I have chosen, you must 
give up three victims to me. Two men an4 a woman. 
I wish the two men to perish like two animals, sur- 
rounded by the execration of their kind. Whoever tries 
to help them will perish with them.” 

The actions of the crowd on hearing this singular ex- 
plosion of anger resembled defiance more than fear. 
Nevertheless, there were no voices raised in protest. 
The unknown, who struck from a distance, as though 
he were endowed with the gift of hearing and seeing 
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everything on the spot, paralyzed the indignation of 
those who heard him because he remained hidden. 
Where could one find him, how could he be struck at ? 

A sort of savage laugh vibrated from the loudspeakers. 
Then the voice went on. "I will give eight days to those 
I have mentioned to put an end to their existence. Let 
them be grateful to me for permitting them to choose 
their own forms of death, to commit suicide easily. If 
they have not died within the eight days there will not 
remain a single living being in the whole of Paris ! All 
you who hear me now will die in the midst of the most 
frightful sufferings. But not all at the same time; for I 
have thought the matter over. Instead of killing hu- 
manity off at a single blow, I will slaughter it in detail.” 
And the voice added, with another of its abominable 
laughs : 

“It will be much more amusing that way. Now listen ; 
this is my last public communication. I will not again 
warn you of my intentions. But you can expect some 
unpleasant surprises. Since last October I have per- 
fected my apparatus. This time, nothing can halt me.” 
And suddenly, the voice became louder, more sono- 
rous, to pronounce these terrible words: “Have no pity 
on the men whose death I demand. They are nothing but 
highway robbers, assassins. I am going to give you 
their names, for they are cowards, they hide so that 
the people of Paris cannot find them to tear them in 
pieces. They are named — ” 

The two names which should have been uttered were 
never pronounced! The loudspeakers carried to the 
crowd the noise of a brief clatter which was succeeded 
by silence, all the ordinary radio programs were off the 
air. Was it some new mystery? Then the voice came 
back, reinforced with new fury. 

“Those who are trying to interrupt me would do better 
to be demanding my mercy. No one can leave Paris 
without my permission. I have today given you all 
proof of that. What more do you need? Victims? You 
will not have long to wait. Beginning tomorrow I shall 
punish all those who are in my way. Listen! Listen! 
I am going to give you the names of the two men who 
shall die. They are — ” 

As on the first occasion, there was nothing but a con- 
fusion of burbling sounds. And then laughter — ^the 
laughter of the listeners — was clearly audible. But the 
strange communication to the public was not ended. 

• “Listen, you who are laughing! You won’t find it so 
funny tomorrow. For I now revoke the delay of 
eight days which you do not deserve. Tomorrow morn- 
ing the first victims shall fall. I shall not stay my hand 
until you deliver the woman I hate over to me. The 
day after tomorrow she will be alone, in the middle of 
the Place de la Concorde. I shall go, I alone, to take 
her away from there, before all of you, who care to 
watch. For I do not fear you. You will see me tomor- 
row ; I who challenge all of you will be there. And be- 
ware of trying to interrupt me; the man who attempts 
it will be struck by lightning. Do not try to deceive me ; 
you will not succeed. The woman I demand, who is to 
be my slave is named — ” 

An agonizing silence. Then a voice, breaking on a 
note of rage and powerlessness : 

“She is named — ” 

Another silence. A power as strong as that of the 



unknown was opposed to the appeal he was making to 
the fear and the egoism of the multitude. And rightly; 
if the three names were pronounced how many cowards 
in the crowds that heard the voice might not have hur- 
ried to carry out its bidding in the hope of saving their 
own lives? 

But the names were never pronounced. The vast 
majority of those who heard were convinced they were 
listening to a supreme and unique exhibition of bluff. 
If the names were not given, it was because the man 
of hate at the other end of the broadcasting line had 
decided, at the last moment, not to give them. 

People thought so. But the general curiosity was 
held at fever heat by the number of curious communi- 
cations that come in during the night. At London, a 
voice, speaking the most perfect English, had declared 
through the loudspeakers there: 

“From this time on, no French vessel will be able to 
reach any port in the British Isles. No airplane coming 
from France will be able to land on British soil?” 

The London public is less easy to stir than that of 
Paris. But the communication caused a lively emotion 
of surprise, for it was thought to be an official announce- 
ment. What did it mean? Was war against France to 
be declared? 

A denial from the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
from the authorities in charge of aeronautics came a few 
minutes later to calm the aroused public. The denial 
was followed by the statement that the author of the 
false information was being searched for and would be 
punished. 

But, on the following morning the news came in that 
the same announcement had been made over the radios 
of Brussels, Rome, Berlin, Moscow, Madrid, Lisbon, 
Athens and New York. When the differences in lati- 
tude and longitude were calculated it was discovered that 
all these broadcasts had followed each other within 
fifteen minutes. 

Eight more official denials followed each other in 
rapid succession. 

What was it — a joker’s syndicate abroad on the air? 
The same person, even granting the utmost speed of 
transmission, could certainly not have made himself 
heard in so many places at the same time. Evidently, 
the chief of this mysterious band must have assistants 
in all these cities. 

But the international astonishment grew still greater 
when it was discovered that the different countries for- 
bidden to French ships and planes, by the voice on the 
radio, received no more visitors from France. Some 
magical influence immobilized the great liners at a dis- 
tance from the coasts. The airplanes were forced down 
before they had crossed the frontiers of France. And 
what was worse, it soon became evident that the inter- 
national trains that left Paris were not arriving either. 
It touched various interests in their most sensitive spot ; 
it upset the European equilibrium like a war. The sit- 
uation was impossible. 

But it had to be made possible all the same. Shipping 
companies, airplane companies, railroad companies, took 
the necessary steps to limit the disaster as much as pos- 
sible. The halting of the international trains had 
brought with it the stoppage of the trains within the 
borders ; long lines of immobilized railroad cars crowded 
the tracks. The ports along the Mediterranean and the 
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Atlantic were less overcrowded, but they were rapidly 
becoming encumbered as the captains of ships hesitated 
to put to sea. At the airdromes, all was silence and 
stagnation. 

A final surprise was yet to come for France; for all 
Europe. An attempt to organize traffic in trucks was 
begun ; and every truck halted, out of order at the edge 
of the country. 

This time doubt was no longer possible. The mys- 
terious voices which had made their announcements in 
the cities of the world were not those of jokers. But 
they remained mysterious. And the opinion of Europe 
turned back to the threats made in the previous October 
and the phenomena that had followed them. What ob- 
ject had the man who was thus girdling France into 
immobility? And if he was, indeed, serious, who were 
the victims he had demanded? 

It was noticed that the states of Central Europe had 
not received the mysterious communications, nor had 
any country outside Europe with the sole exception of 
America. All the scientists of the world turned their 
resources on the problem, to solve the questions it 
aroused, but above all to put an end to the blockade of 
France, for her isolation menaced all with some unknown 
disaster. And the scientists of the world remained in 
complete darkness. 

But how had the communications been made? For it 
had to be admitted that France and all the other coun- 
tries that had received the messages were covered with 
an enormous network of radiation. 

CHAPTER XIV 
The First Victim 

• At the National Office of Scientific Research there 
was feverish activity under Mazelier’s direction. The 
Minister of Science had never hidden his view that this 
office should be a sort of discovery-factory. Conse- 
quently, it was Mazelier’s duty to make discoveries. 

Mazelier had smiled when this viewpoint was pre- 
sented to him, and then said: 

“Your Excellency may count upon me.” 

The “Excellency” discovered in this statement a sort 
of promise to get immediate results, and communicated 
the good news to the cabinet. 

“You see! I called in Mazelier. I admit that I don’t 
think a great deal of him. He is a little too sharp with 
that tongue of his. But I know men, and I touched this 
one on his weak point. I said to him, ‘Mazelier, you 
must discover the means of restoring peace and security 
to the world.’ And he answered, ‘Excellency, I will do 
it at once.’ Isn’t that a bit of all right?” 

Mazelier was even more on the right trail than the 
minister imagined. In the laboratory, for the tenth time, 
he was discussing a matter of tactics with Gribal. 

“But I don’t understand,” said Gribal. “You only have 
to make a single motion to return things to normal. Why 
don’t you do it ?” 

“Can’t you imagine, my friend?” 

“No. Time is passing. The delay which the marquis 
has been so gracious as to grant us, for our double sui- 
cide, is already half over.” 

“Are you afraid, Gribal?” 

“You know very wdl I’m not, chief. Just the same, 
I admit that I would like to know how we’re going to 
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get out of this. The scoundrel has got himself a whole 
new set of teeth and claws.” 

“Let’s look things over, Gribal. The marquis wishes 
to get rid of us. Has he succeeded? He tried a vague 
allusion to us when he spoke of highway robbers. But 
he couldn’t do more without revealing his own name. 
Before leaving for Biarritz, he tried to turn the minis- 
ter against me, but he didn’t push the point hard enough 
and the poor minister didn’t understand. Finally, he 
wanted to give our names to the crowd, and I cut him 
off after having let him make his little speech. And 
since then, what has he done? He has made use of the 
same forms of radiation we used on him on the Estampes 
road. I admit that he has made progress. But he must 
be allowed to believe that we are still behind him. That 
illusion will help us a lot.” 

“And the woman he threatened at the same time as 
us ?” 

“Wait and see who she is, Gribal. As to seeing her 
alone in the Place de la Concorde, I would like it very 
much. Things wouldn’t turn out the way the marquis 
expects.” 

“But he will make victims.” 

“He says so. We shall see tomorrow. He can’t do 
as much as he thinks.” 

“If we only knew where he is !” 

“I would like to know that myself.” 

“Haven’t you calculated?” 

“Result, nothing. The only thing I can be sure of is 
that he has left Biarritz for Paris to try to stir up a 
mob against us. Since then I have lost track of him. 
And I admit that I cannot make out how he was able 
to speak in eight or nine places at once in so short a 
space of time. It’s really quite wonderful.” 

“What he’s doing now doesn’t help you in locating 
him?” 

“No. Perhaps he has an automatic apparatus. But 
anyway, there is no hurry, Gribal.” 

“What, no hurry ? But we’ll really have a catastrophe 
on our hands if this keeps up.” 

“Yes, but it won’t keep up. We can end it whenever 
we wish. Only, the lesson must be rubbed in on the 
public. Do you remember the day after the catastrophe 
of last October? Nobody took the destroyer of the 
world seriously. Now he is stalling our economic life, 
and there is unanimous indignation. If I had intervened 
too soon, what would have happened? Do you see? 
Well, I will tell you if you don’t — ^You and I, Gribal, 
would be finished. For nobody would have believed us 
when we came to reveal what we know.” 

“And now ?” 

“Ah, now it’s a little different. Fear is decidedly the 
mother of wisdom. The minister sent for me a few 
minutes ago.” 

“And what did you say to him ?” 

“Naturally, that I was still in the dark.” 

“But ...” 

“But, Gribal, you forget that the Marquis de Saint- 
Imier is a personal friend of the minister.” 

“Ah,” cried the engineer, “really, you have a good 
deal of courage to continue the combat under such con- 
ditions.” 

“True,” said Mazelier placidly, “the conditions are not 
too good. But I have a date tonight ; in fact. I’m going 
there right away. Will you go with me ?” 
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“Where is it?” 

“To the felysw.” 

“To the President of the Republic?” 

“The same. It will not be the first time that the 
President has shared a state secret. Come along, Gribal, 
this time, they will believe us ; there is a national 
danger.” 

• The two men rose. 

“The devil!” said Gribal, “we’re stepping out. To 
the filysee Palace ! But it’s a little embarrassing ; I am 
not used to places like that and I warn you that if it’s 
going to be necessary to go through my paces before 
him, it might not turn out right. I think it would be 
a good job if I stayed here instead of going along to try 
out life among the flunkies.” 

Mazelier was ordinarily grave, silent and even a little 
reserved. But Gribal’s fears sent him off in a burst of 
laughter. 

“What an idea of etiquette in a republic you have! 
Haven’t you had enough practice in the art of bowing? 
Mon Dieu, what will happen to us? I don’t know any 
more about it than you do — ^they’ll probably have us 
guillotined for kissing the floor at the wrong moment.” 
And the scientist added, with genuine sincerity : 

“As a matter of fact, I probably know less about 
etiquette than you do.” 

And then, went on, with another laugh. 

“We can practice a little before we start, if you like.” 
It was Gribal’s turn to laugh. 

“Bah,” he said, “they will excuse us in view of what 
we have to say.” 

“Ah, this time you have touched the mark. And now, 
Gribal, listen — I have never met the President, but they 
tell me he’s a good sort ; just the kind of man we need, 
in fact. I don’t think the etiquette question will worry 
him much.” 

Calmed by this soothing thought, Gribal started 
toward the door of the laboratory. He was about to 
open it when Mazelier cried : 

“Stop! Don’t open.” 

In the scientist’s pocket his radiation-indicator was 
giving forth its characteristic buzz. 

“You see, Gribal! The marquis is not going to wait 
for the expiration of the twenty-four hours he gave us 
before we popped ourselves off. He’s taking matters 
into his own hands. The good fellow actually thinks he 
can get us before we get to him.” 

"I ought to have thought of that,” said the engineer. 
“Would you believe it? — I actually thought the marquis 
would keep his word, and that we still had some time 
before us.” 

“Do you know what this rushing the program proves, 
though? That things are not going quite as well as our 
gentleman would wish. If he anticipates himself, it’s 
because he’s afraid of something. And that’s queer, 
too, because except for shutting him up when he was 
about to give names, I have let him go ahead as he 
liked.” 

The revelator continued its buzzing. 

“Hunt, go ahead and hunt for us,” said Mazelier. 
“We’re safe here, old scout. My turn will come, too.” 
But Gribal could not repress a little shiver at the 
thought that a tiger’s cage would have been a slightly 
safer place than the outer laboratory beyond the protec- 



tion that Mazelier had thrown around their inner walls. 
The indicator continued its annoying and hateful buzz. 
“Decidedly, he must have determined to make an end 
of us today,” remarked the engineer. 

“Yes, but I have taken the necessary precautions.” 
And Mazelier continued with a statement that sur- 
prised his companion: 

“If he can see and hear at a distance, he at least can’t 
see and hear into ’this room.” 

To see and hear at a distance? Had the marquis 
solved this problem also? And was Mazelier still un- 
disturbed? 

These questions hurried through Gribal’s mind and he 
was the victim of a sort of discouragement. It was im- 
possible to blink at the facts; Mazelier and he, had be- 
fore them an adversary as strong as themselves, pro- 
vided with fully as much inventive genius and having the 
advantage of a lack of scruples that permitted him to do 
things they would not do. 

Mazelier had understood from the start that they 
would have to use the same weapons as their antagonist. 
But that might injure innocent people at a distance — 
and all at once the engineer was terrified by the thought 
that the marquis might be pursuing a parallel line of re- 
search. The man who had made his voice heard in all 
the great cities of Europe and America would certainly 
be able to distribute his malignant radiations abroad in 
several different places at the same time. And if one 
of these projections touched Gribal’s house? He him- 
self was safe — but his wife? and the children? 

He could not remain still. 

“Chief ! I must try to get out!” 

“You’re crazy. Why?” 

“Who knows what’s happening at my home?” 
Mazelier replied in a tone of authority: 

"Nothing is happening there. Be calm. While he’s 
busy here, he can’t be thinking of other attacks.” 

“Are you certain?” 

“Absolutely.” 

But Gribal’s disturbance gave rise to several useful 
ideas for Mazelier. As a matter of fact the marquis 
might very well be looking elsewhere, than at the office, 
for his enemies. Already, he had attacked the engineer 
at home, and had struck the exact spot. As a conse- 
quence, Gribal must not go home at all. And as a sec- 
ond consequence, his family must leave the Rue Boissy 
d’Anglas as soon as possible. 

“You must move, my friend, to some distance from 
Paris, and without saying a word to anyone. Mme. 
Gribal had better pack a few indispensables in a valise 
and clear out at once — ^but listen, tell her not to pack 
any trunks or make any ostensible preparations. Send 
all of them away this very evening.” 

“And how are we going to let them know? We are 
imprisoned here.” 

The rattle of the revelator continued. 

“True,” admitted Mazelier. “He’s keeping us in here. 
I could get us out, but to do so would be to reveal to 
him that I know the forms of radiation that he is using, 
and that I have an answer to them, and he must ge kept 
in ignorance of this. Patience, Gribal ! He’ll get tired 
of the game before we do, I repeat it.” 

Suddenly, the ringing of the revelator came to a stop. 
“Quick! Let’s go,” cried Gribal. 

“Wait a minute. No hurry.” 
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Mazelier waited silently, his head on one side. 

“Listen, Gribal. What did I tell you? It’s starting 
again.” 

The buzzing started again; then halted, and went on 
in a series of fits and starts at irregular intervals. 

“Good thing I’m on the job,” said the scientist. “But 
something isn’t going right with the marquis.” 

There was a sort of pulsating of the buzzer and then 
as though the emission apparatus had reached the limit 
of its power, there was complete silence. 

“This time I think we can risk it,” said Mazelier. 
“Now, let’s move fast when we do move.” 



dashed down the corridor, followed by his chief. The 
two men arrived at the vestibule of the office. A tenth 
of a second and they were in the street ; a half a minute 
and they were in the avenue. All at once, Gribal sank 
like an inert sack of corn to the pavement, and at the 
same moment the revelator vibrated for a second and 
then became mute once more. But Mazelier had the 
time to hear a sarcastic voice, which seemed to come 
from someone standing directly at his side, murmur: 

“Got one!” 

He looked around; he was altogether alone, with the 
inanimate Gribal at his feet. 

Not altogether alone; for Roland Duplay was hurry- 
ing to help him. 



Gribal, mad with impatience, threw open the door, and 

(To be continued) 
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What Im Your Science Knowledge? 

Teat Yourself With This Questionnaire 



1. What is one theory regarding the ability 
of birds to find their path of migration ? 
(Page 137) 

2. ^at is the internal construction of the 
atom? (Page 138) 

3. What is a theory regarding the origin of 
the asteroid belt? (Page 149) 

4. What is globigerina ooze? (Page 110) 



5. What would be the water pressure at a 
depth of 32,000 feet? (Page 113) 

What is “ball lighting” ? (Page 121) 
What is the action of hydrofluoric acid ? 
(Page 127) 

8. When did Halley’s Comet last come? 
(Page 163) 

How is it proposed to feed people without 
food ? (Page 178) 
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Can We Make Lightning with Rockets? 






• THE possibilities of making artificial lightning have been investigated with many 
high-voltage experiments; but an investigator who has for years been trying to 
photograph lightning suggests to rocket experiments the idea of bombarding the 
clouds, when the conditions of a thunderstorm have been reached, in order to break 
down the dielectric and cause the discharge at a selected point. For this purpose, 
he suggests the use of the step-rocket, whose theory is well-known to readers of in- 
terplanetary fiction. Other interesting ideas, such as the approaching development 
of tide-power, new ideas in aviation, the utilization of ultra-violet rays, etc., are 
discussed at length also in the Juiy number of 

Everyday Scieivce aivi^ Mechanics 
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The Elixir 

(Continued from pa^e 159) 



The next week he spent receiving instruction in the 
simple forms and orders of thought and was admitted 
once again to the Temple and again came out more cer- 
tain than ever that the vague and nameless thoughts which 
coursed through his brain needed only another period of 
contemplation. And again, after a few hours of walking 
he returned to the Temple for new inspiration. 

Some weeks later he went to speak to Condonal. 

“When primitive one-celled animals began to first co- 
operate,” he said to the Master, “they did not at once 
form a Man.” 

“True.” 

“They formed first some low form of water animal 
which was not able to reason. Reason did not come for 
millions of years — not until the form and arrangement of 
the cells had been changed and again changed countless 
times.” 

“You have gone far in a short time. Winters.” 

“Should there not be other temples set up — many of 
them — each working with a different ritual? Might 
there thus be more chance of our hitting upon the proper 
form of cooperative thinking which should produce our 
Being of super-thought ?” 

“We are testing our ritual constantly. Already the in- 
struments set in and about the temple have recorded in- 
teresting phenomena: unusual changes in electric poten- 
tial; a tendency to ionization of air; a shift of the spec- 
trum toward the blue. What these phenomena mean we 
do not yet know.” 

“How many are needed to start a temple ?” 

“The more, the better it seems. But a few hundred 
should produce results.” 

“If a group gathered a few hundred miles away would 
it affect your experiments here?” 

“If it did, that in itself would be remarkable and worth 
trying.” 

“And another thing, sir. The word of what we do 
here should be sent broadcast through the Universe. By 
chance I found you — millions would like to. Can mes- 
sengers not be sent out?” 

Condonal nodded thoughtfully. Within a week the 
word began spreading through the star-systems and with- 
in a year a dozen temples were building on the planet 
of eternal dawn. 

Within a century the Temples of Thought were num- 
berless throughout the Universe and its cult absorbed the 
attentions of half the human race. Winters took his part 
in the ritual of a temple built on a mountain-top not far 
from Condonal. And now day after day, century after 
century, millennium after millennium he spends his time 
and energy upon the problem. Always the green sun 
sends its pearly radiance over the land and when he 
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walks thoughtfully to the night side of the mountain he 
gazes upon an empty sky, black with sheer nothingness 
— for here the universe ends and beyond lies nothing. 

With a telescope more stars can be seen — far distant 
universes unbelievably remote. Traversing this space are 
space ships — ever questing — on voyages that last hun- 
dreds of thousands of years. On through space spreads 
the cult of the Thought-Temple. New forms and rituals 
are tried and improted upon constantly. New and un- 
readable phenomena are recorded on the instrument 
panels. 

And ever and again Winters comes out from the Tem- 
ple full to the soul with thoughts and feelings ever fresh 
and new and gazes wonderingly upon creation with eyes 
that are almost, but not quite, opened to its inner mean- 
ing. 

Here we must leave him. Immortality is not yet ours, 
nor can our minds anticipate what lies beyond reason. 
Yet we can imagine the tools with which the last secret 
might be wrung from a jealous Nature. And as Winters 
pointed out to Condonal in one of their frequent discus- 
sions : “If this means fail to solve the problem, yet the 
idea does not necessarily fail with it. For if Reason be 
life in the second degree, and the super-thought we seek 
be life in the third degree, then nothing prevents an evo- 
lution of third degree Beings and their cooperation in the 
creation of a fourth-degree Creature.” 

“He may be pure Energy,” suggested Condonal. 

“Or the essence of Life itself,” replied Winters, his 
pale face gleaming as though lighted from within by some 
hidden dream. He was thinking of the countless billions 
of human beings who had lived and died on a distant 
planet. He was wishing that some means might exist 
of telling those tragic figures of these new hopes and 
joys. Would it still that despairing cry of “Why? 
Why?” that rose from a million rattling throats on the 
fields of Flanders? Would it heal the broken heart of 
the man he had known in his youth at New York who 
after forty years of drudgery in an office realized one 
day that he had grown old before he had found time to 
do anything with his life and had, after a week’s dark 
brooding, committed suicide? His thought cast back 
over the millennia — ^as readily and surely as it could wing 
its way through into the future. For what wall can bar 
thought ? 

How it reached me, I do not know. That it has 
reached me this story proves. Not, perhaps, in unadul- 
terated form — for my own prejudices and rationalizings 
have stamped it into a form and meaning comprehensible 
to my twentieth century brain. I cannot even be certain 
that it is true in its entirety — ^but parts of it, I promise 
you, will one day come to pass. And in the mean time, 
let us, with the immortal Voltaire, “cultivate our garden.” 

END 



Don't Forget the Ne^t Issue of 
Wonder Stories Will Appear Aug« 1st 
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Castaways on Deimos 

(Continued front page 135) 



When Paul returned to consciousness he was in the 
lifeboat, with Melda sitting at his side, her cool hands 
on his forehead. For a long while he lay thus, as if in 
a dream. Then he opened his eyes. Across the lifeboat 
lay two bound figures, Snazin and Dodson. Paul’s in- 
credulous eyes stared upward. 

“Melda!” he exclaimed. “You!” He sat up. At 
first he was weak and giddy. Gradually his weakness 
wore off. His incredulity did not. Melda was smoking 
a cigarette. Her features were composed. Paul looked 
again and again at the two bound figures, then back at 
her. 

Melda smiled encouragingly. 

“Oh, can’t you get over your incredulity!” she ex- 
claimed. “You’re not in an era where woman was the 
weakling she used to be. You know I was tennis 
champion and on the rowing team in college. A child 
could have handled them. I crept on Snazin, like a 
coward, from behind and tapped him with the control 
lever. As for Dodson, while he waited in the airlock for 
the air to be drawn out I got ready for him. He was 
not expecting the lever for a visitor either. Really, it 
was simple.” 

Paul was incredulous. Melda, of course, was no 
weakling. She had captured and bound Snazin and 
Dodson single-handed. She had at once donned Dod- 
son’s space suit and had come to his rescue. That meant 
— ^that meant — she must care for him. Paul suddenly 
felt that he, as a man, had played a very unimportant 
role. 

“I had a time getting back in,” went on Melda calmly. 
“What air there was, in the lock of the poisonous at- 
mosphere outside, I had to let come back in with me. 
However, other than making me dizzy, there were no 
ill effects.” 

Somehow, Melda had put the children to sleep. Paul 
edged softly over to her side. He hardly dared touch 
her. 

“Melda,” he said softly. “I wouldn’t dare say any- 



thing if I thought we weren’t going back to civilization 
some day. Some other time, perhaps, I wouldn’t dare 
say it. In fact — Melda-—” 

“What do you want to say?” queried Melda, looking 
ingenuously upward. 

“Oh, Gosh — ^well — ” Paul suddenly lost his courage 
and said something entirely different from what he had 
intended saying. “It’s curious, Melda, but that fall I 
had really saved us. Dodson flung me down there. That 
debris — Melda — ^you know what it was?' Venusite — the 
propelling ore. We can go down there again. I can go 
down the rope and get it. Then our lifeboat will rise 
from this damnable satellite. Venusite — down there, 

Melda, Venusite!” 

Melda cooly extinguished the cigarette. “I knew it,” 
she said calmly. “I saw it on the scar made by the 
crumbling precipice. We won’t have to go down upon 
the ledge.” 

Paul stared. He felt crestfallen. He must have been 
blind, not having noticed the venusite on the scar at the 
precipice brink. He was about to leave, when suddenly, 
the girl who had shown such resourcefulness, displayed 
another side to her character which completely surprised 
Paul. She fell upon his shoulder and sobbed. To Paul 
it was a revelation. It seemed suddenly that he had 
known this girl for aeons, that a world of understanding 
lay between them. He knew then that she loved him, 
he knew why she had risked her life out on the planetoid 
to save him, why she had been given courage to tackle 
a job before which a grown man might have quailed. 

He drew her face upward and bent toward the sub- 
missive lips. He started to kiss her and then — didn’t. 

They were alone upon a desert satellite. Suddenly, all 
his natural inhibitions returned with full force. He 
gently disengaged his arms. 

“A few days and we’ll be back on earth,” he prom- 
ised. “Then — ” 

She smiled understandingly. One of *the children 
wailed in its sleep. She hurried to its side. 



THE END 
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NOTICE 

W E have discovered, from the results of four years of the publication of 
Wonder Stories, that our readers tend to spend the summer months 
out-of-doors and hence do much less reading than during other seasons. 
After careful consideration of this experience, and desirous of adjusting 
the magazine as closely as possible to actual sales conditions, to give our read- 
ers the benefit of the best possible stories during the other months, we have 
decided to combine the July and August issues in this number. 

The next issue of Wonder Stories therefore will come out August 1st. 
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The Cosmic Horror 

(Continued front page 127) 



I heard the trickle of running water. 

Down. Down Walters came to an abrupt stop. 

“Elton,” he protested in a guarded whisper, “I think 
it’s foolish to go any deeper into this shaft. It’ll be dark 
outside before we know it; the thing will start on its 
regular nightly hunt, and we’ll be trapped. I didn’t think 
three of us could find it — ^these caves are too big.” 

Elton did not answer. From far in the distance ahead 
there came a faint rustling sound, as of some leathery 
substance brushing or dragging against the rocky sur- 
face. We listened intently. The noise stopped. Then : 

“No Walters. I’m still playing my hunch. I’m going 
straight ahead. We’ll turn back in time to get out be- 
fore dark if we don’t find it, but I think we’re on the 
right track.” 

The sheriff grumbled to himself and we started again. 
The tunnel broadened out presently and, so far as T 
could judge, proceeded on a nearly horizontal plane. The 
ceiling rose, the walls fell away from the flashlight’s ra- 
dius, and the unseen dimensions of the place impressed 
me as huge. 

Then, through the damp air with its taint of mold and 
corruption, floated that repellent, magnetic current 
which we had come to associate with the close presence 
of the Horror. Elton made a satisfied sound and we 
pressed forward cautiously along the lane of light from 
his lamp. 

Again our ears caught that faint rustling sound, still 
ahead but much nearer. Elton stopped and snapped off 
the flashlight. Darkness wrapped us like a tangible 
thing. The silence was absolute. Here, then, in the very 
bowels of the earth, far below the clean air and sun- 
shine of the world of men, the foul enormity must lie 
hidden, waiting for nightfall before coming forth on an- 
other raid to satisfy its ravenous appetite. 

As my eyes grew accustomed to the stygian blackness, 
I discerned ahead and to our right, a ghostly glimmer, 
more like a dim phosphorescent glow than a light. With 
infinite care we picked our way soundlessly through the 
dank gloom, the magnetic current growing ever stronger. 
We rounded a bend in the cavern’s wall and stopped be- 
fore the source of the light ; the mouth of a roomy, rock- 
bound alcove opening off the main artery. 

Within lay a sight of soul-freezing horror, as alien to 
our earth as though we stood in the depths of some 
strange planet. The floor shelved downward from the 
opening, and along one side ran the blind brook we had 
heard from afar. The .details of the place are vague 
in my mind for my gaze was instantly held by the source 
of the faint glow which permeated the place. 

It was a great flat shape, porous and leathery, lying 
on the rocky floor on the far side of the chamber, and 
pulsating slowly and evenly. Even as we watched, it 
stirred slightly and the dry rustle sounded, startlingly 
loud in this place of silence. It was the Horror at rest ! 
Around it clustered a group of similar flat shapes, but 
only a fraction of its size. All palpitated slowly, rhyth- 
mically; all emitted the same dim radiance. Dried ex- 



creta, very like the droppings of birds, littered the floor, 
and a nameless odor joined the overpowering magnetic 
emanation. 

“Good God!” breathed Elton from beside me. “The 
thing has propagated ! A devil’s spawn from hell, wait- 
ing to get loose on the world!” His whispered words 
held uncontrollable loathing. 

I made no reply — I was too shaken by that abominable 
sight. Then Walters stirred, cautiously, restlessly. A 
pebble, dislodged by his groping foot, came loose and 
rattled down into the alcove. Instantly the flat leathern- 
growths began to fill out, began to glow more and more 
brilliantly ; a weird effulgence filled the chamber and eery 
shadows quivered on the walls. My heart pumped furi- 
ously and my muscles tensed, as the parent creature, wide 
awake and ready for action, swelled into the glittering 
globular shape we had come to know so well and floated 
lightly into the air, 

Elton drew the trinitrotoluene pistol from his pocket 
and pressed the small lever which actuated the heating 
element. 

“You first, Walters,” he grated between clenched teeth. 
“Aim at that knob of rock above it; then run like hell!” 

The Horror began to sway. It was as though a great 
molten ball were suspended by a chain and swinging 
slowly in short arcs. The preliminary to its flashing 
attack! Its offspring clustered beneath it on the floor, 
blasphemous little spheres of potential destruction. The 
time was ripe. 

I stood back out of the way. Walters hurled the wax 
jug of hydrofluoric acid straight at a projecting point of 
rock above the creature. The flask shattered to bits and 
the Horror beneath was sprayed with the deadly stuff. 
For once man’s quickness had outmatched its own. As 
I watched, flames burst from it — the clean flames of real 
combustion. Then came a hissing of air beside me as 
Elton fired the pistol. 

I had a glimpse of the chamber, a flame filled inferno 
— ^then the terrific rending power of the T, N. T. had 
brought down the roof. It collapsed with a series of 
hollow booming roars, and the visitor from space, with 
its foul progeny, was buried under tons of shattered rock. 

We had leaped back into the main tunnel to crouch be- 
hind a jagged outcropping of the cavern’s floor. Flying 
fragments filled the air and the force of the concussions 
shook the cave and flattened us behind our rampart. A 
stench unbearable issued from the direction of the mon- 
ster’s lair. 

When the dust and smoke and fumes had cleared away, 
we saw that the mouth of the chamber was sealed to its 
roof by a great pile of crushed and broken stone which 
flowed far out into the main cavern. 

We turned away. In our hearts welled relief and 
thankfulness too great for words as, shaken, bruised and 
blackened, we began the long walk back through the 
darkness to the world of light and men; the world we 
had perhaps saved from ultimate destruction by a con- 
stantly multiplying band of nightmare Horrors. 



THE END 
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This department is conducted for the benefit of readers who have 
pe^nent queries on modern scientific facts. As space is limited we 
cannot undertake to answer more than three questions for each letter. 



The flood of correspondence received makes ft impractical also» to print 
answers as soon as we receive questions. However« questions of gen- 
eral interest will receive careful attention. 



A Mystery of Gravitation 

Editor Soienee Questiono and Answers: 

According to science* two bodies will fall wi^ 
equal velocity in a vacuum, irrespective of their 
masses. This fact does not seem quite correct 
to my poor mind. What is the catch? 

Harv^ Griswold, 

Rye, N.Y. 

(Although the statement above is one of the 
most accepted in science today, there is a catch. 
Ever since Galileo made his famous experiments 
the scientific world has accepted as invariable 
truth the law of falling bodies in a vacuum, 
and it would appear that it is an iron law. Tet, 
as a matter of fact, it is only an approximation, 
even though it is a very close one. 

Since we know that two bodies attract each 
other according to the product of their masses, 
the gravitational force between the earth and a 
falling body naturally becomes larger as the 
mass of the falling body is larger. Why then, 
one might ask, should not a heavy body fall to 
the earth faster than a smaller one? 

The acceleration of a body toward the earth 
Ifl given by the formula 

a~Gm/r* where G is a constant 

m is the mass of the earth 
r is the distance between the cen* 
ters of the two bodies. 

The acceleration of the earth toward the body 
in quMtion is 

GM/r* where M is the mess of the falling 
body. 

Evidently the total acceleration is 
G (M+m)/r* 

Now the mass of the falling body might be 
ten pounds, one ton, or even a hundred tons. 
The mass of the earth, however, is 

13,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 pounds. 

It is evident therefore, that the acceleration, 
or the rate of fall of two bodies, toward the 
earth is the same Irrespective of their mass, 
unless one U so large that its weight approaches 
that of the earth. 

Naturally the moon would fall toward the 
earth faster than a ten pound body because the 
mass of the moon is somewhere in the same 
order of that of the earth. Bat a ten pound 
body would fall no slower than % ten-ton body. 
Editor) 

The Great Ice Age 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

Will you please publish in your columns a 
bri^ description of the Great Ice Age of which 
we have heard so much spoken? 

William F. Collins, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

(Seme 200,000 years ago northern Europe and 
the North American continent as far south as 
northern United States were buried under a 
blanket of ice 4,000 to 5,000 feet thick. In 
Europe, said Sir Archibald Geikie, one of the 
students of the ice age^ *Hhe southern edge of 
the ice sheet must have Iain south of Irelmid. 
whence it pas^ along the line of the Bristol 
ehunel and thence across the south of England, 
keeping to the north of the valley of the Thames. 
The whole of the North Sea was filled wilii ice 
down to a line which ran somewhere between 
the coast of Essex and the present mouth of the 
Rhine. Eventually, and no doubt very gradually 
after episodes of increase and diminution, the 
ice finally retired to the north and with it went 
the Arctic flora and fauna that had peopled the 
plains of Europe, Canada and New England. The 
existing snow fields and glaciers of the Pyrenees, 
the Alps, Norway in Europe, and of the Rocky 
Mountains in North America, are remnants of 
the great ice' sheets of the Glacial Period, while 
the Arctic plants of the mountains, which sur- 
vive also in scattered colonies in the lower 
grounds, are relics of the northern vegetation 
that once covered Europe from Norway to 
Spain.** The ke age still holds sway today in 
Greenland. .... 

The first man to work out clearly the theory 
of ^e ice age was Louis AgMix who speculated 
upon the presence of bouldera high up in Alpine 
mountains, and composed of materials only 
found in valleys many miles away. He con- 
cluded that the only possible explanation of the 



presence of these boulders was that a great sheet 
of ice had swept over northern Europe and 
carried the boulders from the valleys to the 
mountain tops. One explanation of the presence 
of the ice age is that some 200,900 years ago 
the wobbling of the earth’s axis gave parts of 
the northern hemisphere an Arctic climate for 
a considerable period.— 

The Density of the Planets 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

Would you print something about the size and 
mass of the solar planets? Which is the most, 
and which the least dense? 

Algernon Berk, 
Portland, Me. 

(The table below Indicatea the diameter, mass, 
volume and density of the solar planets. It will 
be noted with interest that the earth Is the most 
dense, by at least 12% over that of Venus, the 
next dense. It is nearly eight times as dense 
as Saturn and four times as dense as massive 
Jupiter. Whether the great dtfisity ef the earth 
has any connection with Its place as an abode 
of life, we do not know. Tet it has possibilities 
aa an interesting theory. By its extreme tenuity 
Saturn must be composi^ of a gas or very light 



oolid. Even Mercury, which la a dried out crust 
has a density one-third Icsa than that of the 
earth. We can feel a sort of local pride in the 
earth as the ''densest planet in the solar system.** 
It is possible that some of the planetary moons 
mls^t be more dense. But wo do not now. 
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The drawing herewith shows the diameter of 
the planets graphically and also the relative 
densities.— Editor.^ 
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This diagram above shows the relative sizes 
of the solar planets. Of course the earth and 
other minor planets are a trifle large in this 
diagram. But the general relation ol the 
sizes is evident. The length of each line 
shows the density of the planet relative to 
that of the earth. 



READERS 

If you like “Science Questions 
and Answers” in this magazine, 
you will find in our sister mag- 
azine, EyERYDAY Science and 
Mechanics, a similar depart- 
ment, greatly expanded called 
“The Oracle.” Look for it, you 
science fans! 



Gases, Liquids and Solids 

Editor Science Questions and Answers: 

Will you please publish the list of chemical 
elements and tell whether each is a gas, a liquid 
or a solid? 

Meyer Christie 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(The following Is the list of chemical do- 
ments and their normal state. We say normal, 
because almost any element can have its state 
changed by a change of temperature, pressure 
or both. So, although hydrogen is normally a 
ims at normal temperatures, it can be liquefied, 
possibly even solidified. On some ef the far- 
flung planet^ such as Saturn and Uranus, hydro- 
gen might occur normally as a liquid or a solid. 
So when we speak of whether an element is a 
solid, liquid or gas, we speak of its state on 
earth under normal conditions of temperature 
and pressure. The elements are also listed ac- 
cording to whether they are metallic or not. 



Atomic 

No. Element 

1 Hydrogen 

2 Helium 

3 Lithium 

4 Beryllium 
$ Boron 

6 Carbon 
Nitrogen 



8 Oxygen 



State 

Active gas 
Inert gas 
Solid metal 
Solid metal 
Solid non-metal 
Solid non-metal 
Inert gam 
Active gas 



(Continued on page 19$) 
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P r THIS department we shall publish every month your opinions. After 
all» this is your maaraxine and it is edited for you. If we fall down 
on the choice of our stories, or if the editorial board slips up occs* 
sionally, It is up to you to voice your opinion. It makes no difference 
whether your letter is complimentary, critical, or whether it contains 



a ffood old-fashioned brick bat. All are equally welcome. All of your 
letters, as much as space will allow, will be published here for the benefit 
of all. Due to the larsre influx of mail, no communications to this de» 
partment are answered individually unless 25c in stamps to cover time 
and postage is remitted. 



That Master Maniac 

Editor. IVONDER STORIES: 

Shades of **Dr, Hackinsaw’s Secrets,” let us 
in on the secret, won’t you? First it’s ”Why 
tlw Heaven’s Fell,” and then “Brahma-Kalpa— or 
the Expanding Universe,” and both by that mas- 
ter maniac, Epaminondas T. Snooks, D, T. G* 
Would you let down a faithful reader who has 
l^en buying your old magazine ever since it first 
appeared on the news stands? Come on, what’s 
tl^ guy’s real name? 

I've just purchased the May issue of Womdxi 
Stoxies, and as yet haven’t had a chance to read 
much of it, but 1 want to tell you right now, 
before I read anything else that doesn’t please 
me, that Laurence Manning’s "The Man Who 
Awoke” series is a masterpiece of modern fiction 
writing, I was unfortunate enough to miss the 
edition which printed his "City of the Living 
Dead,” but I remember the cover vividly — in fact 
it inspired me so much that I almost wrote a 
story with the same plot myself. 

The rest of the Magazine looks swell, with the 
exception of "The Visitors From Mlok,” which 
althwgh I don’t especially admire the illustra- 
tion, I'll probably read because Gark Ashton 
Smith wrote it. D. H. Green, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

(We have sent a long telegram to Dr. Snoc^s 
at his mountain retreat, urging him in the name 
of humanity, peace, plenty, and the security of 
mind of our readers to permit us to reveal his 
identity. 

Dr. Snooks’ reply is as follows: 

"Telegram received. Stop. Under ordinary 
circumstances would permit revelation of iden- 
tity. Stop. Extreme tension existing between 
governments of Earth, Mars and Jupiter make 
secrecy imperative at moment. Stop. Have word 
Martians upset over ray story ^^cn Heavens 
Fell. Stop. They believe it anticipation of Earth 
plot to upset gravitational balance of solar sys- 
tem and thus plunge Mars plan for conquest of 
Jupiter trade markets into chaos. Stop. 

"Am at work on program to have Congress 
pass law to add extra orbital electron to Hydro- 
gen atom and thus restore prosperity. If plan 
succeeds will press for the changing of the 
wavelength of red light and thus kill attempts at 
Bolshevist revolution. After these matters have 
been settled will reveal identity. 

Epaminondas T. Snooks, D, T. G.” 

Bound as we are to confidence, we can do noth- 
ing but wait until Dr. Snooks has succeeded in 
his labors.— Editor.^ 



More on the Origin of Mars 

Editor. WONDER STORIES: 

In reply to Mr. Gottfried about the origin 
of Mars, the Asteroids, and Jupiter's moons, I 
offer the following argument. First, I should like 
to ask Mr. Gottfried how he accounts for the 
fact that the largest of the particles blown away 
from Jupiter (considering that such an ex- 
plosion were possible) would go farthest? Second 
I would like to show the fallacy in reasoning that 
such an explosion would be possible. It is gen- 
erally accepted by leading astronomers that Jupi- 
ter is in a serai-liquid state at its surface while 
deeper it is probably solid from great pressure. 
Jupiter is supposedly composed of, topmost, many 
layers of gaseous clouds under which are gases 
and metallic vapors while farther down it is 
semi-liquid. 

This unsotid state is possibly one thousand 
miles deep. A spectroscopic examination of 



Jupiter shows some unknown constituents that 
are not found on Mars. Under the above con- 
ditions it would be impossible for a body as 
large as Mars to be blown off Jupiter in one 
piece. Again I might ask Mr. Gottfried a ques- 
tion. Not ctmsidering the above mentioned fact, 
how much power would be needed to blow a body 
4,200 miles in diameter, 341,400,000 miles? Such 
an explosion would tear the planet Jupiter 
asunder! 

Were this large body to escape the confines 
of Jupiter’s gravitational pull at no matter what 
angle it left Jupiter the pull of the sun would 
be too great for it to establish itself in an orbit 
Another thing to take into consideration is the 
density of the two planets. While the density 
of Mars is 0.73 the density of Jupiter is 0.231 
The difference is too big to warrant any such 
theory as that Mars is the product of Jupiter. Mr. 
Gottfried said that the explosion happened around 
the equator of Jupiter. Perhaps he would be 
interested to know that at the equator of Jupiter 
objects move at the approximate rate of 28,000 
miles per hour (earth hours of course). If an 
explosion such as the one mentioned would hap- 
pen the tendency would be to circle Jupiter and 
finally fall back instead of leaving at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Therefore an object leav- 
ing Jupiter would have to contend with, not only 
the gravitational attraction of JupHer, but the 
terrific speed at which all objects move at the 
equator. 

If overcoming one of these obstacles is impos- 
sibility plus, how would so large a body overcome 
two such obstacles? No, I think we must revert 
to the hypothesis of Moulton if we wish to find 
the origin of Mars. At least it is more plausible 
than Mr. Gottfried’s theory. As to the forma- 
tion of canals on Mars, I have nothing to say. 
As far as I know this is possible but I suggest 
that Mr. Gottfried take another line of approach 
concerning the origin of Mars. 

Mr. Sykora is entirely wrong in my opinion 
about time traveling. When we get into time 
traveling we are dealing with a thing that is 
unnatural. The so called natural laws govern the 
present and therefore are null and void when it 
comes to time traveling. Even considering that 
time traveling could be controlled by a natural law 
it would not necessarily disprove time traveling. 

I shall take the illustration given by Mr. Sy- 
kora. At 12:01, January first, 1900 we find our 
erstwhile time traveler. Mr. Sykora says that 
if be departed for another time he would take 
away some of the mass and energy of the exist- 
ing universe which would be impossible under 
the law of "Conservation of Energy and Mass.” 
The sum total of mass and energy in the closed 
system of the universe would still be constant 
no matter where the time traveler was. The law 
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does not state that the sum total of mass and 
energy in the closed system of the universe is 
constant at a certain time but that it is constant. 

As long as mass and energy is not destroyed 
this could hc^d true no matter where this mass 
and energy is (or perhaps I should say when it 
is)! Time is just like space only in the fact 
that it has different laws governing it. The 
mass and energy would still be in the universe 
and therefore the mass and energy would be con- 
stant. What do you think about this, Mr. Editor? 

What if Einstein and Ekldington do believe the- 
law of "Conservation of Mass and Energy”? 
That in itself proves nothing. What may 1 ask 
does Mr. Sykora mean by the "closed system of 
the Universe”? It seems that he adheres to the 
policy that space is curved. According to Mr. 
Sykora’s reference, Prof. Albert Einstein, space 
is not curved and therefore could not be spoken 
of as closed. Another thing. The law that 
states that the amount of mass and energy in the 
universe is constant is merely a supposition and 
I challenge anyone, particularly Mr. Sykora, to 
disprove this. 

Mr. Sykora stated that paradoxes were sup- 
positions and proved or disproved nothing. I 
might say also that the natural law which Mr. 
Sykora mention proves nothing being as it is 
also a supposition. I would not attempt to prove 
that it was not true because I could not but I 
challenge anyone to prove that it is. 

Just a word about the magazine. I am glad 
you came back to the original twenty-five cents 
($.25) size and the April issue was the best you 
have had since the magazine was first published. 
Paul Schuyler Miller was inspired when he wrote 
"The Forgotten Man.” That story was a mas- 
ter piece of science fiction and it should take 
its place along side of the "Moon Pool,” "The 
Time Machine,” etc. At the top in the note 
you said he wrote the story in S. Fowler Wright 
style. If so let him continue it to the end of his 
days and he will be the greatest science fiction 
writer of all time! I Had I the authority I would 
give him the Nobel Prize in the literary field. 
Nothing like his story has ever been published in 
Wonder Stories. Here’s hoping he keeps it up. 

I think I have said about enough if not too 
much. I hope you will find space for this mam- 
moth monstrosity! ' Day Gee, 

East St. Louis, lU. 

(Mr. Day Gee brings up good evidence against 
Mr. Gottfried’s theory. Since we have no definite 
proof of cither, the field is open to all comers 
who have something to contribute to the discus- 
sion. Day Gee brings up a forceful argument 
when he asks, "bow much power would be needed 
to blow a body 4,200 miles in diameter 341,400,- 
000 miles into space?” Of course, although the 
power might be terrific when mentioned in terms 
of horsepower, it would seem more reasonable 
were the explosion to have been the result of an 
atomic disintegration of matter within the interior 
of Jupiter. 

However, we’ll turn the field over to our read- 
ers. — Editor.) 



The Existence of Intelligent Life 

Editor. WONDER STORIES: 

Mr. Gottfried invites comments on his theory 
of the canals of Mars. I herewith advance mine. 
Mr. Gottfried's theory is more of an explanation 
of the existence of the planet than of the canals. 
That Jupiter is the parent body of the asteroids 
and of Mars seems highly improbable. But even 
(Continued on Page IW 
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THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from Page 187) 



if Mars did come into existence in this manner, 
the existence of the canals is not explained. Mr. 
Gottfried encounters the same difficulties that all 
do who are not willing to grant the existence 
of a highly intelligent life on Mars. 

A cooling planetary mass does shrivel— cracks, 
etc., appear on the surface (this is seen when one 
looks at the moon). Yet these cracks are straight 
and parallel only as often as the laws of chance 
allow them to be — that is not often. Look at a 
map of Mars, the laws of chance cannot explain 
the canals. 

Then how do you account for the fact that 
water on Mars appears to run uphill? By this 
I mean — as the north or south polar caps of Mars 
melt the canals become broader and greener. This 
process begins near the poles and advances as the 
season advances, toward the equator. Mars being 
flattened at the poles (according to some observ* 
ers 20 miles) therefore on Mars we see water 
running uphill. This cannot be explained by 
rainfall, as rainclouds are scarce on Mars. 

The late Professor Percival Lowell believed that 
great pumps were stationed along these canals, 
operat^ by the highly intelligent Martians (see 
LowelPs **Mars as the Abode of Life’*). 

Mr. Gottfried’s explanation of the scanty at- 
mosphere of Mars is not necessary. Mars being 
of smaller mass than the earth naturally lost 
most of her atmosphere sooner. 

According to Lowell and many other author* 
ities on the planet Mars, no mountains exist 
there. See page 62 of Lowell’s *’Mars and its 
Canals.” “The evidence is conclusive that great 
irregularities of surface do not exist on Mars.” 
Therefore the support Mr. Gottfried gives to his 
theory that there are mountains at the poles is 
ill-founded. George R. Kirkpatrick. 

Piermont. N. Y. 

(This discussion on the Martian canals is tak- 
ing a very intelligent and interesting form. We 
want to encourage it. and we will not insert our 
two-s>enny until our readers wish. Meanwhile 
it’s your argument. — Editor.) 



Answer to a Militant Anti-Time 
Traveler 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

In the May issue, I read Mr. Sykora’s letter, 
in which he put forth what he considered con- 
clusive evidence against the possibility of time 
travel. Now do not mistake me. I do not claim 
that time travel is possible (I am, as is Mr. 
Sykora. a “militant anti-time-travelist”); but 1 
do claim that his argument is open to a great 
deal of criticism. 

Mr. Sykora claims that to travel in time, one 
must remove a certain quantity of mass and 
energy from the universe, and he states that 
this is impossible because of the laws of the 
conservation of mass and energy; furthermore, 
he makes the statement that Einstein and Edding- 
ton ‘‘uphold this principle.” Now I do not 
call him for his statement of the laws of the 
conservation of mass and energy, but I do call 
him for the other two. 

In his “Nature of the Physical World,” Ed- 
dington, in discussing time, brings up the ques- 
tion of time travel. He says that the “flow of 
time” seems to be indifferent as to direction, and 
that the possibility of traveling back in time 
seems to be an open question except for the 
“random element,” entropy, which gives a defi- 
nite direction to “time’s arrow,” and makes 
traveling backward highly improbabie. 

Regarding the nature of time, he brings out 
nicely his belief that time is the fourth dimension. 
And that belief is enough to show that he can't 
be used to back the statement that time travel 
is impossible because a portion of matter and 
energy would be removed from the universe. 

Perhaps I’d better explain. Let me quote from 
Mr. Sykora's letter: “Suppose now that a time- 

traveler begins then to travel in time by chang- 
ing his time velocity with respect to the uni- 
verse. He win then cease to exist at that time 
of our reference point and thus no longer exist 
at the same time in the universe. He will, 
therefore, have removed some mass and energy 
from the universe. 

But this is directly opposed to the law of the 
conservation of energy and mass which states 
that the sum total of mass and energy in the 
closed system of the universe is a constant.” 
I fail to understand why be makes the above 
statements and then calls upon Einstein and 



Eddington to substantiate him. It is known that 
they claim time is the fourth dimension. Now. 
if time is the fourth dimension, then yesterday, 
today and tomorrow are all included in the closed 
system^ of the universe (it is immaterial which 
dimension we use as our basic axis, since each 
of the others will fall in its respective place). 

time is the fourth dimension, then it is 
possible to travel in time (I mean backward in 
time, since we are already “traveling’* forward). 
But (according to Eddin^on in his “Nature of 
the Physical World’*) to travel, backward in time 
is highly improbable because of the “random 
element.** 

By now, Mr. Sykora is probably wondering 
how I can tear up his argument and still claim 
to be, with him, a “militant anti-time-travelist** 
That he may cease to wonder, I feel urged to 
state my conviction on the subject It follows. 

I am convinced that time travel Is impossible 
because^ I believe that time is not a dimension. 
(If it is not a dimension, it is naturally impos- 
sible to travel in it) Do I hear Mr. Sykora 
ask, “Then what is it?” My reply, “I*m not 
sure what it is, but I am convinced that it is not 
a dimension.” As to what I think it is: I have 
good reason to believe that it is merely a grand 
illusion— that it doesn’t exist. Good reasons? 
Ym. but may I be excused from airing them at 
this time. At this “time”! Oh, well; how else 
can I express it? Bob Feeney, Jr., 

Kansas City, Mo. 

(Time does not exist 1 This is a new one. 
Perhaps it is true. Perhaps time is but a fig- 
ment of our imaginations. Who knows? Mr. 
Sykora certainly should have an answer to this 
startling assumption. Let -us have it. — Editor.) 

Projecting the Future 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

I was pleased with your answer to my letter 
in the May number. I believe your policy of 
allowing your writers to develop their ideas in 
their own ways is a good one. It will tend to 
take us into new fields, and it is very clear that 
science fiction must avoid becoming routine. Its 
originality and its newness are the two qualities 
that make me read it. 

My inference that you were slipping, which 
was as 1 said not a definite conclusion since I 
had then not read any recent Wonder Stories 
except here and there, can now be modified al- 
most completely. I have now read all the month- 
lies up to and including June, 1932, and I have 
classifi^ all the stories on my scale of 1 to 10. 
according to ideas, plot and style, etc. An inter- 
esting comparison is that of your magazine with 
your lading rival: Wondtris 



1928 


Your average Rival 

4.701 


Lead in % 


1929 


4.980 3.30 


33.8% 


1930 


4.303 3.505 


18.5 


1931 


4.597 3.00 


34.7 


1932 


4.03 3.170 


21.2 


Very little recent slipping is shown therefore— 



and most of my impression was due to the last 
change in binding and paper, I suppose. Over 
a period of years both are improving — no doubt 
bemuse of the spread of ideas, widening of the 
field, new authors, etc. May I tabulate your 
leading authors, according to my tables? (indud- 
ing only those with three stories, not counting 
the Quarterlies, and counting each number of 
a serial as one story); 

1.00 

1.00 

1.33 

1.33 

3.33 
1.40 
1.50 

2.00 
2.25 
2.30 

2.00 

2.07 

2.07 

2.07 
2.71 

Following closely are Stone, Chappelow, Starxl, 
Hamilton and Meek. Of those with two stories, 
Brener and Von Hanstein lead. My idea of the 
best stories up to June, 1932 (print only as much 
of thi, list as you have room for), from the be- 
ginnirig, is as fdlows; 

1. Tie Time Stream, Taine -Dec. 31 



1. Tame 


4.04 

4 A4 




3.04 




.1.04 




....3.04 




5.07 




4.06 


8. Schachner-2^gat 
q. MilW 


7.14 


4.0Q 




6.1S 




5.13 




6.16 




3.08 


14. Praft 


1 08 


15. Keller 


„....14.38 
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2. The Ark of the Covenant, MacCIure ...July 29 

3. The Eternal Man, Sharp .....................Aug. 29 

4. Brood of Helios, Bertin ....................May 32 

5. Exiles of the Moon, Schachner-Zagat ....... 

...........Sept. 31 

6. A Mutiny in Space, Edwards ........Sept 31 

7. The Time Ray of Jandra, Palmer .....June 30 

8 . Tetrabedra of Space, Miller Nov. 31 

9. City of the Living Dead, Manning*Pratt 

May 30 

10. The Rescue From Jupiter, Edwards ....Feb. 30 

11. The Fitzgerald Contraction, Breuer ....Jan. 30 

12. The Outpost on the Moon, Maxwell ...Dec. 30 

13. The Human Termites, Keller Sept. 29 

14. The Satellite of Doom, Sharp .....Jan. 31 

15. The Return From Jupiter, Edwards.March 31 

16. The Alien Intelligence, Williamson....July 29 

17. Utopia Island, Von Hanstein .........May 31 

18. The Conquerors, Keller Dec. 29 

19. The Moon Era, Williamson .....Feb. 32 

20. The Struggle for Venus, Arnold Dec. 30 

21. The Infinite Brain, Campbell May 30 

22. The Venus Adventure, Harris .........May 32 

23. The Duel on the Asteroid, McDermott 

Miller .Jan. 32 

24. The World Without, Herbert Feb. 31 

25. The Flight of the Mercury, Tanner — July 30 

I believe that the two most significant and im* 
portaht functions of science fiction, being also 
the reason why I read it, aside from entertain* 
ment, are (1) the prediction of the future as it 
is likely to be, bas^ on a projection of present* 
day causes and activities, and (2) education, or a 
sort of broadening influence, and its use to at* 
tempt to prevent certain of the evils of the im* 
pending future as variously predicted. S. F. is a 
time machine itself — which predicts and then 
seeks to change the future — ^likc the “time Pro* 
jector." 

Most of the stories of course are for enter* 
tainment, being adventure and melodrama. Some 
of these contain stimulating ideas. Almost all 
of the others are food for thought along various 
lines. But comparatively few carry out the full 
purpose as expressed above in a completely 



developed manner. Some of those which do not 
would do so if they were better written, paid 
more attention to literary values, and did not 
neglect realism. All of the really great science 
fiction is real. There are many of your writers 
who probably never will really learn to write, in 
an artistic style, or realtstically. But there are 
others who would be able to if they realized the 
necessity. 

I believe that science fiction is still an infant. 
Speaking generally, science fiction and literature 
are still two distinct things. Our authors have 
not attained the one; the able creators of liter* 
ature have not been successful in the other. But 
there are encouraging signs on both sides. More 
and more of our writers are attaining some de* 
gree of literary skill, and more are trying; and 
more and more of the recognized writers of the 
world are experimenting in our field. They are 
as unskillful in our field so far as we are in 
theirs. Just as literary critics belittle science 
fiction, and rightly for the most part, so do we 
condemn the efforts of the recognized writers 
of the world in our field. But they are coming 
closer to us, and we are approaching them. And, 
undoubtedly, a new form of literature will grow 
and be recognized in the future. Some of the 
straws in the wind are: Huxley’s “Brave New 

World,” Buchan's “Gap in the Curtain,” Keel* 
er's “Box From Japan,” and very new — Michael 
Arlen's “Man's Mortality.” 

In these times of rapidly shifting institutions, 
doctrines, theories and events, 1 would like to 
see more use made of the present*day scene in 
stories devoted to economic and social fields. 
They are sciences. I would like to see more 
forecasting of the rather immediate future, based 
on the interesting events of today. If every- 
thing I am thinking about is not written about 
before I have time to develop it, I'm going to 
write such a story myself. How do the readers 
feel about stories of such timely interest? 

John A. Leiter, 
Attorney-at-law, 
Portland, Ore. 

(Continued on page 190) 
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By Dr. B. W. LONG 

A frank end ttraightfortoard Aieeue- 
•ton cf the meet intimate detaUe of 
marriage with eomplete eagianation of 
the art and preeiiee of love. 



Read This 
Remarkable Table 
of Contents 

Special Introdnctioa hf 
Dr. W* F. Robia, c«le- 
l>rat«d aathor of **The 
Art of Lore.** 



This O n c • 
Forbidden 
Knowledtre ia 
Now Arailable 
to the General 
P a b 1 i c— 
COMP LETE 
AND UN- 
E X P U R - 
GATED. 



book to bo of uio, 
must bo Torr pltln la its 
Unguoco tod ItDoro no de- 
Ulli." Tbo only modora book 
I knov which attompts this Is 
*'i:Mioo Box Life and Bono 
Box LItIoc.** Dr. Long's 
book Is wirtsten for msrried couples and gives such prao- 
tteal and definite inrormation that no one after reading 
it can bo Ignorant of the nature of the sex-act. or fall 
to know exactly how It should be performed. 

Importance of sex — wrong attitude toward sex mat* 
taca^ex and fear— irlght attitude—ieUing the truth. 

Bax knowledge being gives to all people— prudery 
and aelfishneia — a new era la coming— growing de* 
mand for knowledge. 

Duty of newlyweds— innocence and lgnoranc»^ 
purity and fullness — getting the correct mental 
attitude. 

Description of male sex organs, and their appear- 
ance— daierlptloo of female sex organs and their 
appearance. 

Purpose of lex organs— man's part and woman'a 
part— difference between animals and human beings 
In use of lex organs — legal rights of husbands— 
a sin in marriage— husband's and wife's attitude- 
wrongful advice to bride— chastity vs. passion- 
love. the teacher— the right way to happiness. 

The four periods of the lex-act^-dangeri of haste 
— dangers of "let-down" to husband and wife— be- 
ing lovers after marriage — poeitlons — the climax- 
false ideas of pregnancy— benefits of sex-act — perfect 
accomplishment an art. 

How to go about the first meeting— delay beneflelal 
to virgin brides — having children when wanted— the 
wife’s rights In this matter— discovery of "Freo 
Time" and Iti Importance. 

kfiimatehlng and Its dangers— bow to avoid them— 
new positions— overcoming difference of time in cli- 
max or wife and husband — mutual delight— teaching 
the future bride, 

"Reiervatus," what It means and how It benefits— 
the complete sexual kiss — freouency — the "cold" 
woman-^e Impotent husband— loving to the end. 

Importance of cleanliness on part 
of both man and wife— the secret 
success. 

The best time to have children 
— making a home — coitus during 
pregnancy — fear of pregnancy. 

**§ane Bex Life and Sane Sax 
Living" has received the enthu- 
siastie approval of thousands ef 
doctors, and tons of thousands ef 
married people because It tells the 
things that all men and women 
want to knew. In language that 
everybody can understand and 
learn to use. Mall the coupon now 
and get a copy of the AUTHOR- 
IZED. UNEXPURGATED EDI- 
TION— now reduced to only $2.15. 



Norley Book Company, Dept W8-7-33 
98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed Is my remittance for $3.15, for which please 
send me prepaid. In plain wrapper, a copy of the com- 
plete Authorized Unexpurgated edition of "Sane Sex 
Life and Sane Sex Living" by Dr. H. W. Long. 




Addresr 



City 



Btate.^ 



Q^eek box if beds is to be sent C. 0. D. 



THE READER SPEAKS 

(Continued from Page 189) 

(It is not for the editors to intrude into the 
discussion that this letter will probably open. We 
can only say that it is the editor’s belief that 
science fiction should be concerned among other 
things with ‘‘forecasting the rather immediate 
future” as Mr. Schachner tried to do in his 
series on “The Revolt of the .Scientists.** 

We do see a tendency of men who have previ- 
ously scorned science fiction to engage in writ- 
ings that attempt in some form to project the 
future. The world today is confused and not 
certain where it is going. It needs, therefore, 
all of the intelligence of its people to try to peer 
into the future and see which of the possible 
roads that humanity might take will lead to 
peace and plenty, and which will lead to death 
and destruction. Science fiction, today, has there- 
fore, a vital mission to perform. — Editor.) 



Flowers to You, Too! 

Editor, WONDER SJORIES: 

“To the ladies” and “An orchid to you” make 
two appropriate central themes around which to 
write this letter. 

For the ladies, there is great praise to be given 
Leslie F. Stone with her mannish mode of writ- 
ing. “Gulliver, 3000 A. D.** seems like an actual 
account of some very astonishing other-planet 
adventures. 

For the same, May, issue, there is a big — oh, a 
very big, like they probably had in the world’s 
early days when flowers were blooming on a large 
scale — orchid to Edmond Hamilton for his un- 
usually unique “Island of Unreason.” That’s a 
real science fiction story; one of the best I’ve 
read in your pages; and it’s certainly going to grot 
my month’s vote in the Jules Verne Prize Asso- 
ciation. 

Whereas Clark Ashton Smith grows monotonous 
with fantastic shadows, Edmond Hamilton’s every 
word is truly interesting. Lately, Smith’s tales 
have become to me no more than a mass of words 
from a weird tales dictionary. The fundamental 
idea in “Visitors from Mlok” is rather new and 
thought-provoking, but only the last page of the 
story carries it out in a worthwhile fashion. 

Too much cannot be said of Edmond Hamil- 
ton’s new story, but in due fairness to the other 
stories, they are good. The new complete-serial 
idea is slick; slickl Liked “The Man who 
Awoke” exceptionally well, and, as most other 
readers, I suppose, am very happy to find “se- 
quels” to it so soon. Once before Laurence 
Manning, with Fletcher Pratt, wrote a “Living 
Bead” story, but the theme is good and the new 
story so handled as to be almost entirely dif- 
ferent — and it is most absorbing. “The Forgotten 
Man of Space” is another fine tale like Miss 
Stone’s. Occasional realistic space stories are 
OK, though in general the unusual-plot story 
caps everything. 

A special word about “The Revolt of the 
Scientists”; another splendid set-up. Congratula- 
tions, author Schachner I Like the President of 
the Future, Jud Hammond, who in the unusual 
book and picture “Gabriel over the White House” 
sets conditions right as we would like to have 
it done, your fine group of scientists on the loose 
make great and amazing triumphs in a manner 
that pleases. 

June starts your fifth successful year. An 
orchid to you I Forrest J. Ackerxnan, 

San i^rancisco, Calif. 

(Flowers to you, too, Mr. Ackerman, for this 
brief, pointed and interesting letter. Such let- 
ters help to set the editorial mind straight on 
what our readers like and dislike, and give us 
courage to go on through these dark, dark days. 
— Editor.) 

Precipitating Scientific Propensities 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

Time travel stories have always shocked what 
ever common sense 1 have, but then, too, I found 
it hard to believe that a one-pound weight dropped 
as fast as a ten-pound weight. I wish you would 
explain the latter question in your “Questions 
and Answers” column. While I never particu- 
larly favored this t 3 rpe story, for the sake of ar- 
gument, I would like to answer Mr. Sykora’s let- 
ter of the May issue. Before I start I want to 
emphatically state that I by no means approve 
of the methods of time travel employed by roost 
authors. I wish merely to show that such a 
process might be possible. 
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First, we must become relativists and discard 
tbe Newtonian space of “points.** From the view- 
point of science fiction this casting out of the 
thre^imensional space continuum certainlj can 
not be condemned. As a matter of fact, this 
seems the logical process to the majority of con- 
temporary physicists. The four dimensional space- 
time continuum consists of “events’* — ^an event, 
here being a point in space at an instant of time. 

Tbe Newtonian world is one with objects in 
motion in it — time, here being a necessity to this 
motion. The Relativist’s world, the ether of 
“events,** is a four-dimensional space-time con- 
tinuum with world lines or geodesics embedded as 
intrinsic parts in it. These world lines are not 
in motion, for motion is a concept which belongs 
to the now defunct three-dimensional space con- 
tinuum of classical physics. The four-dimensional 
world is a “static** world with all events past, 
'future, and present — specifically located in it. 

Now then, starting with this fundamental con- 
cept of space the dreams of an aspiring time 
traveler may become ideomotor. Tom Time Trav- 
eler resents his fixation in this topsy-turvy uni- 
verse of world lines and so by rdeasing atomic 
energy he has the power necessary to create about 
himself and his machine a spatial strain which 
will place him in another time. He would have 
to be a pretty clever boy to construct control 
gadgets, etc., but that is irrelevant. To the uni- 
versal observer there would be no loss of mass 
or energy, for Tom is still located in that huge, 
static, four-dimensional space-time continuum. 
Catch on ? 

If the editor will permit I would like to add 
a few words of general comment, since this is 
my first letter to him during the six years of 
my science fiction interests. I want to thank 
Mr. Gernsback for precipitating my scientific 
propensities, for six years ago I was at that very 
plastic age of twelve and his magazine directly 
influenced my cbmce of science as a self-ideal. 

Tbe new Wonder Stories is a good magazine, 
but with Mr. .Schaller I would like more science 
in the stories. Most of the stories are good but 
John Campbell deserves the greater percentage 
of bouquets. Dr. Keller is also one of your top- 
notchers. 

I believe that the time traveling I described 
takes care of both impenetrability and merging of 
identity. I do think however, that our time- 
traveler could only become an observer of other 
than present events and would not be able to par- 
ticipate in them, since he would be projected into 
an artificial space. 

I agree with Mr. Sykora that a time traveling 
plot is a poor vehicle for a story. Other methods 
are much more sensible and attractive. Anyhow, 
Mr. Sykora, play your trump card. I may have 
an extra ace up my sleeve. Cyril Endficld, 

Scranton, Pa. 

(The discussion on time traveling is getting into 
deep water; or maybe the other way around, into 
the higher realm of space-time mathematics. We 
have no doubt that a scientist who wished to con- 
struct a time traveling vessel would have to be 
a mathematician of a high order, possibly even 
an Einstein. And then a slip of his slide rule 
when figuring out the problem mi^t land the 
unhappy gentlemen outside of space-time, or in 
the misty realm of **nowhcre.** Some day we 
hope to sec a story of some one projected out of 
space-time.— EA’for.J 

In the Name of Reason, Stop! 

Editor, WONDER STORIES: 

The editor's frankly honest reply to Mr. 
Leiter’s letter in the May Wonder Stories starts 
afresh the wheels of We to turning in this 
troubled head. It uncovers, though faintly, pos- 
sibilities of something to be done for science fic- 
tion making it a thing alive and vibrant. 

So I take my pen in band and not writing “in 
kind” but differently, earnestly, offering some sug- 
gestions for the enlivenment, notice I do not say, 
reenlivenment for I believe science fiction never 
did have right spirit behind it, of science fic- 
tion. 

I write because I have gradually come to real- 
ize tW the motif, or rather lack of motif in 90% 
of science stories is what science fiction has to 
overcome before it makes for itself an important 
name in Uie magazine world. I believe, if my 
suggestions are realized in actuality, your circu- 
lation will not only increase considerably but 
will take on a newer and desirable class of 



readers. 

To prevent any misunderstandings that may 
creep into the head of the editor blinding him to 
all that is reason and all that is right, may 1 say 
that I am neither Communist, Socialist, or mean- 
ingless agitator and hope my helpful gestures are 
not prejudiced against because of any such mis- 
conceptions. I write in all sincerity, having 
grown up with (and grown out of, to my grief) 
science fiction or is. Yet loyal to a long cher- 
ished friend, one that brought me many hours of 
interest I have continued to purchase all the 
science fiction mags as they came out each 
month and purchased also when I had the spare 
cash extra copies for friends unfamiliar with this 
kind of reading hoping to start them on the road 
to regular readers. 

I have lately started a campaign for S.F. fans 
to send half-year subscriptions of Wonder Stories 
or the other S.F. mags to friends not acquainted 
with science fiction. The cost is little to the 
donor and will not only mean a very nice pres- 
ent but will also help the mag to which the sub- 
scription is sent. If the person can afford it 
then a year’s subscription is still better. 

There are four conclusions that may be drawn 
for the future. That is, for man, and not for 
any future evolution of man that may give him 
a different shape or perhaps no physical shape at 
all but only the thought remaining. With such 
things I confess I cannot cope. But I can 
predict the future for man as he is. 

1. That man will be destroyed with the earth 
in some interstellar cataclysm. 

2. That man will destroy himself in war, and 
certainly this can happen even today. 

3. That the masses of the people will if con- 
ditions continue allowing one man or a group 
of men through corporations and trusts to gather 
an ominous, threatening power be degenerated 
into a class of leasers subject to a continuous 
lessening of intelligence until they will be no 
better than animals for laboring or extinction as 
is seen fitting by the ones in power. 

4. That man will banish money, business for 
profit, etc., either by any of the possible present 
ways out or by something unforeseen at present 
and emerge finally into a Utopian state of human 
happiness. 

Why, I could write better, more intelligent stor- 
ies than tbe authors you class as “fresh and 
original minds.** If you would change the whole 
mag radically as you say you would “to keep from 
slipping’* to the mag I visualize then you would 
have a periodical that will be important, thought 
provi^ng, interesting, and dealing with questions 
that should be dealt with, questions that will be 
the graph line of tbe future of mankind. Why 
just think for a moment . • . stop reading this 
letter . • . think a moment of the churning ‘de- 
ments about us. Russia and its struggle for a 
Utopian society. Race hatred, Ignorance, Money 
and power. Socialism and Ccmimunism, Mind and 
intention . • • they constitute what is today and 
what will be tomorrow and yet you in your stories 
ignore them. You insist upon living in a fairy 
land . . . the fairy land of those who gorge 
themselves with Love Stories, Western Stories, 
The Shadow ... I BEG OF YOU IN THE 
NAME OF REASON, STOP IT I 

Give us the future as it will bel 

Arthur Berkowitz, 
New York City. 

(Mr. Berkowitz in an eloquent plea, urges us 
to enter the field of sociology and economics as 
part of science fiction. Other readers urge us 
just as eloquently to stay away from p<4itical 
and economic questions. Between these shoals 
the editors steer their dangerous course. 

We certainly will not be frightened by any 
individuals and groups to desist from printing 
good material even though it includes discussion 
of social and economic topics. Note the series 
on *‘The Revolt of the Scientists.** On the other 
hand the fields of sociology and economics are 
tbe least predictable of all the fields of science. 
We know what an aggregation of matter will do 
under given circumstances, but we have little 
idea of what an aggregation of men will do. 

We do not expect or hope to please all of our 
readers. Our policy will anger many and they 
may stop reading Wonder Stories. But we wiU 
go on just the same. We do not want to print 
what is cheap or meaningless. We want to print 
stories that in our old age we can look back on 
with pride. — Editor. 
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ASTRONOMY 

MAN AND THE STARS, by Har- 
lan T. Stotaon. Cloth ooTBrs, eiaa 
6 Hx 8H, 321 pacM iUua- CO RH 

tratad. Prica 

Tha atory of th« adrantura of aa- 
tronomy, from tha daya whan prind- 
tiva man basan wondarins about tha 
maaninc of tha haavans. through 
tha work of tba sraat pionaara of 
tha aoianoa to tba praaant day. 
Profoundly axoiting. 

THE UNIVERSE AROUND US, 
by Sir Jamaa Jaana. Cloth opvor^ 

Biia 361 pagaa, C4 50 

24iUuatrationa. Prica... 

A non-taobnioal book which rovaa 
through tha myatariaa of modam 
pbyaiea and aatronomy, oputlng up 
oaw riataa for tba imagination. 
Tha Tary lataet word in phyaieal 
aoianoa. A marvaloua work. 

THE STARS IN THEIR 
COURSES, by Sir Jamaa Jaana. 
Cloth oovara, aiia 0x8 172 

OOilluatrations and mapa. C9 kQ 

Prioa * 

Modam aatronomy and tha wondara 
of tba uniraraa aa aaan through tha 
giant talaaoopaa o* today. An in- 
formal oonvaraatiooal atyla, and 
aimpla anguaga baa baan ratainad. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY, by Ca- 
milla Flammarion. Cloth covars. 
aiaa OHiRJi. 096 pagaa. Cg QQ 
291 illuatrationa. Prica.. 

A ganaral daaoription of tha baavana 
writtan in an intaraeting and lucid 
mannar for thosa who wiah to ao 
quira a knowladga of aatronomy 
without taobnicalitiaa. 



AVIATION 

WINGS OF TOMORROW, by da 
la Ciarva. Cloth eovara, aixa 8' ' 
6^, 284 pagaa. 31 illuatra- 
tiona. Prioa 

Whan tha invantor of tha moat raa- 
olutionary aircraft — tba autogyrr^^ 
apaaka. waliatan with raapaot. Tbla 
book ia a notabla contribution to 
air transport sat forth intaraatingly 
and convincingly. 

CHEMISTRY 

THE AMATEUR CHEMIST, by 

A. Fradariok Collins. Cloth oovara, 
sisa 6x814. 210 pagaa. 77 Cl Rf) 

illustrations. Prica 

An axtramaly aimpla but thoroughly 
practical ehamistry book. A vast 
amount of practical information is 
givan, also bow to maka and do 
things which will aava tima and 
monay. 

EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 
by A. Frad Colllna. Cloth oovara, 
sisa 6x7H. 276 pagaa. 108 CO nf) 

illustrations. Prica 4>A.UW 

Kara ia a book that approachaa tha 
fascinations of ehamistry in a naw 
way. Contains a vast atora of intar- 
asting and unusual matarial. THE 
book for axparimantara. 

HOW TO UNDERSTAND CHEM- 
ISTRY, by A. Fradarick Collins. 
Cloth oovara. sisa 6x7^. 322 paga^ 
□uinarous Illuatrationa. ^2 QQ 

A olaar. aimpla butantartainingbook 
on tha wondara of modam ehamistry. 
It axpiains mattar and its maka-up. 
diaeuaaaa common alamanta, shows 
what tha aymbola of ehamistry ara 
and bow tbay ara uaad and givas 
oountlasa othar intaraeting informa- 
tion. - ■ - 

POPULAR CHEMISTRY EX- 
PERIMENTS, by John H. Winn. 
Clo^ Covara. aixa 10x8H, 80 pages, 
823 axparimants, 100 il- Cl RH 

lustrations. Prioa 

Absolutaly <Aa book for Junior 
Cbai^ta. Contains over 300 ax- 
parimanta, all explained clearly and 
•imply. How to maka safe fira- 



worka, inks and paints, glass blowing, 
food analyaas and alactroplating ara 
but a faw of tha axx>arimants. Tba 
olavaraet and nawaat book OO tha 
subiaot. 

ELECTRICITY 

THE BOOK OF ELECTRICITY, 
by A. Fradarick CoUina. Cloth 
oovara, sisa 6x7^, 186 Cl RA 

pagaa. Prica 

With tba aid of this book, anyona 
may anjoy tha fascination of con- 
ducting alaotrical axparimanta and 
laarn tba fundamantal prinoiplaa of 
alaotrioity. Contains an abundanoa 
of uaaful information. 



PRACTICAL ELECTRICS. Cloth 
oovara. aisa 7yix5, 136 pagaa. 120 

illiutrationa. . . . :::::::: 50.75 

A xinivaraal bandiy book on avary- 
day alaotrical aubjaeta. Covara 
amongita aubjaeta: alarma, battarias. 
balls, induction, intanaity and ra- 
siatanca ooils. microphonaa. motora. 
photophonaa, dynamo alaotric ma- 
ohinaa, talaphonaa and atoraga bat- 
tarias, all writtan in a olaar and 
aimpla mannar. ' Just tha book for 
tha young alactrlcian. 



THE WIMSHURST MACHINE, 
by A. W. Marshall. Cloth oovara. 
aisa 6x7, 112 pagaa, 80 illustrations 

$0.75 

A Practical Handb^k on tba Con- 
etruction and Working of tba 
Wimshurat (Static) Maohina, in- 
cluding Radiograpby.WiralasaTalag- 
raphy, and many Static Elaotrioal 
Apparatus. Writtan in aimpla lan- 
guaga for tha axparimantar. Only 
book of this kind. 

INDUCTION COILS, by H. 8. 
Norria. Cloth oovara. aisa THxSH. 
209 pagaa, 79 illuatrationa. ^ 

Practical handbook on tha eonatruo- 
tion and uaa of madioai and apark 
eoila.Alaoincludaa eonatruetion data 
on Ruhmkorff.Taala. ooiIa,atc.,Roant- 
gan radiography, wiralaastalagraphy. 
andpraoticalinformation on primary 
and secondary battarias. An azoallant 
azpariman tar's voluma. 

HOW TO INSTALL ELECTRIC 
BELLS, ANNUNCIATORS AND 
ALARMS, by N. H. Schnaidar. 
Cloth covara, aisa 83 pages, 

70_ illuatrationa. $0.75 

This b^k waa s^ttan to explain in 
practical language how an alaotric 
ball operates and how they ara in- 
stalled. Includes auoh aubjaeta as 
battarias. wires and wiring, burglar 
alarms, fire alarma, interphone bouse 
aats.ato. Worth its weight in gold. 

GENERAL SCIENCE 

TWO THOUSAND YEARS OF 
SCIENCE, by R. J. Harvay-Gibaon. 
Cloth oovara. aisa 6^x8^. 622 
^gaa. fully illustrated. 50 

This authoritative work is masting 
oDs of tha graataat Scianca naada 
of tha general reader. Fascinating 
histoiiaa of tha great inventors and 
disoovarias with lucid azplanationa 
of tbair work. 



EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, by 
A. Fradariok CoUina. Cloth covers, 
sisa 6z7H. 280 pagaa. 162 CO 00 

illuatrationa. ^ioa .fA.UU 

A wealth of outstanding and sur- 
prising axparimanta ara to ba found 
in this book. Not only vastly antar- 
taining, but also highly inatruotiva. 
The book for amateurs. 



SCIENCE TODAY, by Watson 
Davis. Cloth cover, aisa 6Hx8^. 

$2.50 

48 brief talks alwut tha lataet thinga 



Scianca has found out — about tha 
•un, moon, stars, tba earth, light, 
alaotrioity, tha waatbar, garma, tha 
t>aat of man, and dosana of other 
absorbing topics. 



INVENTION 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE IN- 
VENTOR, by Joseph Roaaman, Pb. 
D. Cloth covara, aisa 6Hz8H. 262 

pages, 13 iUuatrations. $3.00 

A oomprahanaiva picture of tba in- 
•ida of tha^vantor'a mind. Obsar- 
vationa from 710 prominent inventors 
are quoted. Many absorbing topics 
diaeusaad, also facts never before 
in print. No inventor should miss it. 

PATENTS, inventions, by P. 

B. Wright. Paper oovara, aisa 7>ix 

i>.c-. 1 plmt.. jo jg 

A pracUeai and up to diata guide for 
inventors and patantaaa. How to 
protect, sail and buy inventions ia 
also thoroughly disouasad. Dia- 
ousaaa all patent quaationa and abowa 
you tha pitfalls of moat invantora. 

MECHANICS 

EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS, 
by A. Fradarick Collins. Cloth 
oovara, aisa 6x7H, 802 pagaa, 107 

$ 2.00 

Tba most fascinating book on ma- 
ehaniea. Chuck full with azpari- 
manta you can maka; all mechani- 
cal look and clock movamanta, aa 
wall aa perpetual motion in pro- 
fusion. . 

THE HANDY MAN'S BOOK, by 

C. T. Sobaafar, M. E. Cloth oovara. 

aisa 0x9H, 841 pagaa, 14 HQ 

iUustratioDS and diagrama 

A eomplata manual covering every 
phase of repair and maintananca 
work in tha home, factory, office 
and farm, raadily undaratood and 
applied by tha non-profaasional 
worker. A fine book. 



THE HOME HANDY BOOK, by 
A. Frederick Collins. Cloth covers, 
size 6z7H, 106 pagaa, 11- Cl Rfl 

lustratad. Pnoa ▼ ® 

This book tails with many illustra- 
tive diagrams, bow to do tha thou- 
sand and ona odd joba around tba 
bouse which naad to ba dona. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

HOUDINI'S ESCAPES, by Walter 
Gibson. Cloth oovara, aisa 6x8, 816 

PrioT’ $3.00 

Tba first and only authentic record 
of tha actual matbods davisad and 
used by Houdini. Explains bis 
modern miracles in non-tacbnical 
language. Laarn bow this maatar 
aooomplisbad tha impoaaiblal 



NEW AND ORIGINAL MAGIC 
by Edward M. Masaay. Cloth 
covara, aixa 8^x6 206 pages, 39 

$3.00 

A fund of Information for tha pro- 
fessional artist and his younger 
brother, tha amateur. It oomprisaa 
numerous novel and entertaining 
magic affaeta. A permanent text 
and guide for tba worker in magic 
and mystery. Don't miss this. 



How to order 

We cannot shipG.O.D. 
Our prices are nei', as 
shown. Please include 
sufficient postage, for 
Parcel Post, otherwise 
books must be shipped 
by express collect. 



MICROSCOPY AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, by John R. 
Roebuck. Cloth covara, aisa 6Hx 
8h, 298 pagw. 62 iUuatra- €0 M 

tiona. Prica .f fc«vW 

A practical book for tha profaeaional 
and amateur. Covers thoroughly 
and logically tha entire alamantary 
ground of photography. Invaluable 
information and auggastiona. 



THE BOOK OF THE MICRO- 
SCOPE, by A. Fradariok Collins. 
Cloth oovara, aisa 6x7H. 246 pages, 

^illuatrationa. $1.50 

Simple but vivid daaoriptiona of all 
tba wonderfully fascinating uaaa of 
tba mierosoopa. Plant and animal 
life, curious hygiana facta, tba mi- 
oroaoopa in ariminal invaatigation 
ara but a (aw of tha aubjaeta dia- 
ousaad. Splendid for axpari- 
mantara. Tha only book of its kind 
in print. 



THE SEXUAL SIDE OF MAR- 
RIAGE, by M. J. Eznar, M. D. 
Cloth covers, aisa 6x7M. 262 pages, 

$2-50 

An undaratandabla b^k fraa from 
aantimant or hypocrisy, for those 
who seek marriage at ita bMt. Deals 
frankly with intimate marriaga r»- 
lation^ipa, aapacially at crucial 
points where ignorance and misin- 
formation are often diaaatroua. 



SEXUAL IMPOTENCE, by Dr. 
Wm. I. Robinaon. Cloth oovara. 
aisa 5^x8H . 602 pagaa, 18 (0 M 

illustrations. Prioa ^w»Uw 

Tha most eomplata book obtainable 
on thisimi>ortantaubiaot. Explains 
symptoms and eauaaa of impotanoa. 
•tarility, and frigidity. Oivaa pra^ 
tical advice for treatment and cure: 
with othar valuable aax knowladga. 



COMPLETE BOOK OF SEX 
KNOWLEDGE, by Dr. Barnard 
Barnard. Cloth covers, aixa 7Hxl^ 

$2.7!) 

At last hara is the book which dia- 
pansaa with oonvantionaliam in tha 
discussion in dstail of tba whole 
aax problem. Not a aingla side of 
tba aax question that has not baw 
fully treated. 



SEX CONDUCT IN MARRIAGE, 
by Dr. Barnard Barnard. Cloth 
covara. 7Hx6j4. 218 Cl 7C 

pages. Prioa 

Answers simply and directly inti- 
mate questions which the author 
baa baan called upon innumarabla 
times to anawar. A sound undar- 
atanding of aax conduct in marriaga 
by aimpla. straight-forward azplan- 
ationa. A moat valuabla book. 



WOMEN, HER SEX AND LOVE 
LIFE, by Dr. William J. Robinson. 
Cloth covara, also 6Hz8>i. 411 
pages, numarous anatomi- CO flfl 
cal illustrations. Prioa... 

A real book dealing with intimate 
relations of woman's aax and love 
Ufa. Full of practical information 
of vital importance to ovary woman, 
and through bar to ovary man. 



SANE SEX LIFE AND SANE 
SEX LIVING, by Dr. H. W. Long. 
Cloth covara, aixa 6Hx7H. 161 

$ 2.00 

Absolutaly tha plainaet book avar 
writtan on tha aazual intimaciaa of 
marriaga. Ignoraa no dataila, goaa 
into ovary subject frankly and givas 
tba moat eomplata and practical in- 
formation avar oontainad batwaan 
two covara. Endoraad by such man 
aa Havelock Ellis, Gao. 8. Wilson 
and Dr. W. F. Robia. 



MARRIED LOVE, by Dr. Maria C. 
Stopaa. Cloth oovara, aixa 6^x7^, 

$1.00 

Over 800,(KX> oopias of this famous 
book have baan sold already. It la 
ona of tba moat lucid, moat dalioata 
and moat helpful hooka avar writtan 
on tba vital subject of tba Intimate 
contacts of love in marriaga. In 
lifting tba ban on this book Judge 
WooUay has givan tha paopla a great 
work. 



LOVE. A TREATISE ON THE 
SCIENCE OF SEX ATTRAC- 
TION, by Dr. Barnard 8. Talmay. 
Cloth oovara, aisa 6Vix8^, 438 
pagaa, 181 illuatrationa. CO OH 

Baeauaa of the tborougbnaaa and 
oompiatanaaa of ita contanta tha tala 
of this voluma waa raatriotad to 
pbyaioiana. It ia now availabla to 
man and woman who daaira tha real 
truth and tba intimate dataila about 
sax and love. 



SEXUAL TRUTHS, by Dr. William 
J. Robinaon. Cloth covers, sisa 

$3.00 

One of tba moat unique hooka ever 
printed. It ia an anawar to tba ra- 
quaata from aana, aenaibla paopla for 
tha bonaat. straiiffit forward informa- 
tion they cannot find aiaawhara. 
Don't ba without a copy of tbia 
fascinating and daring bMk. 



BIRTH CONTROL, OR THE 
LIMITATION OF OFFSPRING, 
by Dr. William J. Robinaon. Cloth 
oovara, sisa 6x8. 202 pagaa . $2.00 

This book on tba burning question 
of tba day baa baan writtan by a 
pionaar in Birth Control. It ia ha 
who advocated tba movamant to 
permit huabanda and wivaa to dacida 
for tbamsalvas bow large tbair 
familiaa should ba. 



SEX KNOWLEDGE FOR MEN 
AND BOYS, by Dr. William J. 
Robinaon. Cloth eovara, aisa 6^x7. 

$2.50 

This is tba one l^k that ovary man 
and youth, conacioua of his raeponai- 
bilitias and health should read. Aa 
azoallant program for tba sax educa- 
tion of tha boy makaa it a doubly 
valuable book to paranta. 



SEX, LOVE AND MORALITY, 
by Dr. William J. Robinson. Cloth 
oovara, aisa 6x7^. 167 C7 flh 

pages. Price ^w,UU 

Hare is tha book which daraa to ba 
diflarant. After a quarter of a 
century of daily azpariancaa, this 
author oonclndoa that the praaant* 
day eoncaption of iova. aax and 
morality ia wrong. In this pionaar 
book ha outlines a rational coda o( 
aazual athiea which liberal and in* 
talligant paopla will ba aagar to 
accept. 



MARRIED LIFE AND HAPPI- 
NESS, by Dr. William J. Robinaon. 
Cloth oovara, aisa 6x8, 260 CO nfl 

pagaa. Prica ^O.UU 

Hara ia a book that every husband 
should read and aaa that bis wife 
roads it too. For ganuinalaatingua^ 
fulnaas, a batter book for woman baa 
never bean writtan than this fascinat- 
ing volume. Every paga ia crowded 
Bitb advice and information. 



AMERICA'S SEX AND MAR- 
RIAGE PROBLEMS, by Dr. 
William J. Robinson. Cloth oovara, 

aixa 6H*3. 600 pagaa. $3.00 

Never before have you read any 
book BO daring and so outspoken. 
Facta proved by over 200 caaaa taken 
from actual azparianea. 



SCIENCE PUBLICATIONS 



94W Park Place 

NewYork,N.Y. 



We can get ANY book In Science or Me- 
chanics, Radio, ate. Juat fiarnlah ua 
with Title and Author or tell ua In which 
topic you are interested. 



There ttre 



mere 





Original MOXEY-MAKIIVG PLAIVS 

in the Jnl^ issne of EVERYDAY SCIEACE AIVD MECHANICS 



Many specialized articles in this issue show you how to con- 
vert your spare time into prosperous ventures. They list 
cost of parts, suggest sale values, and give you hints for 
marketing the articles of your handicraft. With very lim- 
ited capital, you can start in business for yourself and em- 
ploy profitably hours otherwise idle. 




W E DO not hesitate to say that EVERYDAY SCI- 
ENCE AND MECHANICS is the finest scientific- 
technical-mechanical-constructional magazine in the 
field. Right up-to-the-minute with news flashes of sci- 
entific events from all parts of the world. Dozens of 
constructional articles for making useful things for the 
shop, garden and home. Many ideas from which you 
can make things to sell. 

Get this magazine at your newsstand today and after 
reading your first issue, you’ll agree with us that 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS is all 
that we claim it to be, and better. 



In this hig illustrated monthly 
there*s plenty of cowtstructiowt 
articles for the home work shop 



A host of interesting scientific subjects 



ELECTRICITY NEW DEVICES 
AVIATION CONSTRUCTION 
WOODWORKING METAL WORKING 

ASTRONOMY CHEMISTRY HOUSEHOLD AND 
PATENTS AND ENGINEERING sjjoP HINTS 
INVENTIONS PHOTOGRAPHY AND OTHERS 



ELECTRICAL 

WELDING 

GARDEN 

DECORATION 



Mail 



This 



Coupon 



Today 



WS-733 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS 
100 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

I enclose herewith $1.50 for which you are to 
enter mv subscription to EVERYDAY SCI- 
ENCE And mechanics for &ne year. 



Name 



Address 



City State.. 

(Foreign or CanatUan subscriptions not accepted at this rate.) 



Over 200 
Illus- 
trations 
4-Color 
Cover — 
9x12 
Inches 



Special 1 
O OFFER / 

$1.50 SSS YEAR 
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WONDER STORIES FOR AUGUST, 1933 



*‘A. man may know mora than ia contained 
in this book : he dare not know less.** 

Sex Knowledge 

r n r M D n Pi'oeram of Sex 

rUI ITIwII Education for Boys 

By Dr. Wm. J« Robinson 



Here is the one book all men and boys 
need in order to know the reel facte about 
themselves and their aexual powers. The 
book is brimful of vitally important 
knowledge. It covers every field of sex 
instruction for men and boys. **Sex 
knowledge For Men’* has been praised by 
prominent authorities for the value of its 
contents. The eminent sociologist, Harry 
Elmer Barnes, writes : *T cannot imagine a 
more useful service to America than to 
put thia book into the bands of every 
American at the age of 16 to 18. An In* 
telligent perusal of this volume will en« 
able a man to live as free from sexual 
maladies as humanly possible. It is clear, 
reliable, adequate, and candid.** 

In his valuable book Dr. Robinson dis- 
cusses e^ery fact of importance to men 
and boys. A few of the subjects are: 

Physiology of the Sex Organs 
Puberty: Awakening of Sex Instinct 
Self- Abuse and How to Prevent the Habit 
Pollutions 

Sexucd Impotence and Sterility 

Prevention of Venereal Dis- 
eases 

Who May or May Not Marry 
Sexual Abstinence and the 
Sexual Necessity 
Program for the Boy*s Sex 
Education 

Formerly $2.50. Special re- 
duced price $1. Contains 256 
pages, profusely illustrate 
and handsomely bound. Oz^ 
der at once. 

Grenpark Company, 
Dept. WS-733 
245 Greenwich St, 

New York, N. Y. 




Grenpark Cempany, Dept. W8>733 
245 Greenwich 8t. New Yerk. N. Y. 

Encloced Is my remittance for $1 (plus 15e for 
delivery charges), for which please send prepaid 
In plain wrapper a copy Dr. Wm. J. Robinson's 
famous book, "Sex Knowledge for Men.’* 



Name 



Address 

City. 



CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertisements In this section are Inserted at 
the cost ot ten cents per word for radi insertion 
-Hiame. initial and address each count as one 
word. Cash should accompany all claislfled ad- 
vertisements unless placed by a recognised ad- 
vertising agency. No less than ten words are 
acc^ted. Advertising for August, 1933, issue, 
should be received not later than June 4tb. 



DOGS 



BEAUTIFUL Regiettred bull pups, $16. Bull- 
dogs. 501-WS, Rockwood Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 



Chemistry 



JOIN. AuMrlnm Aatt—r ClHiiUti Swl.tjr. fvticu- 
Urs. Journal 10c. Box 470, Lansing. Michigan. 



BOOK REVIEWS 



BURN, WITCH, BURN by A. Mer- 
ritt, 300 pages, stiff cloth covers. Size 
6%x8. Published by Liveright, Inc. 
Price $2.00. 

This book is admittedly a shocker, a change 
from the dramatic yet scientifical^ founded 
novels that have delighted so many lovers of 
science fiction.The witch’s brew that Merritt 
stirs in this case is compounded of a brain 
specialist, an underworld king, a young medical 
assistant and a woman who owns a doU shop. 
Ancient rites and modern psychoanalysis, hyp- 
notism and black magic are some of the hair- 
raising devices that mystify and thoroughly 
absorb the reader. This is a mystery story, par 
excellence, and those who can stomach the 
brew of superstition and science, and forget 
for the time being strict scientific standards, 
will be well rewarded with thrills and chills. 



SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 

(Continued from Page 186) 



9 


Fluorine 


Active gas 


10 


Neon 


Inert gas 


11 


Sodium 


Solid metal 


12 


Mxgneelum 


Solid metal 


13 


AJuminam 


Solid metal 


14 


Silicon 


Solid semi-metallic 


15 


Phoephoms 


Solid non-metal 


16 


Sulphur 


Solid non-metal 


17 


Chlorine 


Active gas 


18 


Argon 


Inert gas 


19 


Petaseium 


Solid metal 


20 


Calcium 


Solid metal 


21 


Scandium 


Solid metal 


22 


Titanium 


Solid metal 


23 


Vanadium 


Solid metal 


24 


Chromium 


Solid metal 


25 


Manganeae 


Solid metal 


26 


Iron 


Solid metal 


27 


Cobalt 


Solid metal 


28 


Nickel 


Solid metal 


29 


Copper 


Solid metal 


30 


Zinc 


Solid metal 


31 


Callinm 


Solid metal 


32 


^rmanium 


Solid Mctml 


33 


Arsenic 


Solid semi-metallic 


34 


Selenium 


Solid semi-metallic 


35 


Bromine 


Liquid 


36 


Krypton 


Inert gas 


37 


Rubidium 


Solid metal 


38 


Strontium 


Solid metal 


39 


Yttrium 


8<did metal 


40 


Zirconium 


Solid metal 


41 


Niobium 


Solid metal 


42 


Molybdenum 


Solid metal 


43 


Masurium 


Solid metal 


44 


Ruthenium 


Solid metal 


45 


Rhodium 


Solid metal 


46 


Palladium 


Solid metal 


47 


Silver 


Solid metal 


48 


Cadmium 


Solid metal 


49 


Indium 


Solid metal 


50 


Tin 


Solid metal 


51 


Antimony 


8<did metal 


52 


Tellurium 


Solid 


53 


Iodine 


Solid 


S4 


Xenon 


Inert gas 


55 


Caesium 


Solid metal 


56 


Barium 


Solid metal 


57 


Lanthanum 


Solid metal 


68 


Cerium 


Solid rnro earth metal 


59 


Praseodymium 


Solid rare earth metal 


60 


Neodymium 


Solid rare earth metal 


61 


Illinium 


Solid rare earth metal 


62 


Samarium 


Solid rare earth metal 


63 


Europium 


Solid rare Mrth metal 


64 


Gadolinium 


Solid rare earth metal 


65 


Terbium 


Solid rare earth metal 


66 


Dyepreeium 


Solid rare earth metal 


67 


Holmium 


Solid rare earth metal 


68 


Erbium 


Solid rare earth metal 


69 


Thulium 


Bond rare earth metal 


70 


Ytterbium 


Solid rare earth metal 


71 


Lutecium 


Solid rare earth metal 


72 


Hafnium 


Solid metal (7) 


73 


Tantalum 


Solid metal 


74 


Tungsten 


Solid metal 


75 


Rhenium 


8<^id metal 


76 


Osmium 


Solid metal 


77 


Iridium 


Solid metal 


78 


Platinum 


Solid metal 


79 


Gold 


Solid m^al 


80 


Mercury 


Metal (liquid) 


81 


Thnlliam 


Solid metal 


82 


Lead 


Solid metal 


83 


Bismuth 


Solid metal 


84 


Polonium 


Solid metal 


85 


Alabamine 


Solid 7 (rare) 


86 


Niton 


Hiert gaa 


87 


Virgininm 


Solid 7 (rare) 


88 


Radium 


Solid m^al 


80 


Actinium 


7 


90 


Thorium 


Rare eart|| metal 


91 


Uranium X2 


Hetal 


92 


Uranium 


Metal 



New Moral/ 

for ClO 

Now comes a daring new book abont sex, 
different from any other you may have 
ever read before. It is a book written espe- 
cially for men and women who are not 
afraid to face the facts, and who want to 
learn the real truth about sex and sexual 
intimacies. 

This startling new book, by Dr. William 
J. Robinson, discusses in the plainest lan- 
guage everything pertaining to the sex life, 
both in marriage and out of it. Is it wise 
to think of morals only as it concerns sex? 
Is it right to think of love as being possible 
only in marriage? These vital questions, 
and many more are discussed openly and 
frankly in this great book. It gives you an 
amazing new view of the whole question of 
sex, as seen by a famous Sexologist whose 
works are praised the world over. 

This Partial Table of Contents gives you 
a faint idea of the value and the complete- 
ness of Dr. Wm. J. Robinson’s wonderful 
new book, entitled: 



/eXw Love 

and 

MOCALITy 



PrIfKiplM Genwtl ani 
Sexual Moratl^ 
PremUeuous RelatUot 
Eitra- Marital RelatlMit, 
with 10 llluitratioai 
When Love CompUeateo 
the Problem 

Frankaeie Between Hui- 
hand and Wife 
The Demettle Trio 
Lev# and 8exual Inter- 
eeurte 

Wreni View ef Sanetleni 
and Duties ef Lev* 
Sexual Favert 
The Double Standard 
Unnatural Methods ef 
Love 

Definition ef Prestitutien 
Preetltute'i Merat Level 
Preetltute'i Mental Level 
Ethles ef Prestitutien 



Priatvd 0B fia« w.. 
p»p«r. 

e*aa 4 ia Ra/al 
V*Uum C 
iriik tit)* 

C^d. Aval 
•b)« ea tub- 
•eriptloa 
•al7. 

•a. IS. 




Dees Prestitutien Supply 
e Genuine Needf 
Will Prostitutlen Ever 
Diseppear Entirely? 
What to De With the 
Prostitute 

Three Kinds ef Prestl- 
lutes 

Homeeaxuallty, Tranevee- 
tttism, and Sadism 
Rape 
Incest 

Mesturbatlen 

Abortien 

Preveneeptlen er Birth 
Control 
Divorce 
Alimony 

Breach ef ProMlee 

lllepitlmacy 

MIsceee nation 

Sex— What to Oe About 



Limited Editioi 
Write Toda 

Because of It# uousu 
fraaksMO. this nraat bos 
may be obtainod J 
•ufraervptten. Tha Bumb< 
of eopiac on hand is strict] 
limited, and once thay 
are tone you may nerer 4 
hava another oppor- y 
tunity to obtain, 

78SS. Ut* sad U«na. / 
Hr.*’ Tsks ae risks. / 
Msks ssrUta that / 

YOU wiU sin a / 

«op7 of this ThsUy w 
important work. / 

MsS row srdtr f 
at ooo*. m / MawI, 
in th* ooupoa / 
now. bstors / 

70U turn / 90 WSPsu 

this pace / Piece, 

/ New York, 
/ N. Y. 

/ Enclosed ia my 1 
f mittanoe for 09.1 
i for which plaaae aai 
ma prepaid in pie 
/ t0r<ipp«i% a copy of t 
J Umitad Edition of “81 
' Lova and Morality” 1 
Dr. WUUniB J. Robineo 
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